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CONTROL THE PREPARATION, DISTRIBUTION, IM- 
PORTATION AND EXPORTATION OF VIRULENT HOG- 
CHOLERA VIRUS 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1957 


House or ReprESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Livestock AND FrEp GRAINS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee will please come to order. 

We are here this morning to discuss Mr. Grant’s bill, H. R. 5933. 

(H. R. 5933 is as follows :) 


[H. R. 5933, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To control the preparation, distribution, importation and exportation of virulent 
hog-cholera virus, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Hog-Cholera Virus Act.” 

Sec. 2. DEFINITIONS.—As used in this Act, except where the context otherwise 
requires 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
or any other person to whom authority may be delegated to act in his stead. 

(b) “Virulent hog-cholera virus” means hog-cholera virus capable of produc- 
ing hog-cholera in susceptible swine to which it is administered. 

(c) “Distribute” means give, barter, exchange, sell, or ship, or deliver or 
receive as a gift or for barter, exchange, sale or shipment. 

(d) “United States” means the States, Territories, and possessions of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, and any other place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Frnpincs.—Whereas there are now available methods of immunizing 
swine against hog-choiera which do not present the hazards involved in the use 
of virulent hog-cholera virus in the simultaneous injection of virulent virus and 
anti-hog-cholera serum for such immunization purposes; whereas there are an 
increasing number of States and other areas in the United States in which 
the occurence of hog-cholera has decreased to the point where it is no longer 
desirable to use such simultaneous injection of virulent virus and anti-hog- 
cholera serum; whereas the use of virulent virus in immunizing swine against 
hog-cholera makes the swine a means of disseminating the virus to susceptible 
animals which may thereby become infected with hog-cholera, and whereas the 
animals infected with hog-cholera in this way may be and frequently are moved 
in interstate or foreign commerce and thereby disseminate hog-cholera in such 
commerce and it is impracticable to prevent the dissemination of said disease 
in such commerce without controlling the intrastate transactions, as well as 
the transactions in the current of interstate and foreign commerce, which are a 
means of disseminating the disease, and whereas the preparation and distribu- 
tion within the United States and the importation into and the exportation from 
the United States of virulent hog-cholera virus facilitate the use of each virus 
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in immunization of swine and, if uncontrolled, contribute to the dissemination 
of hog-cholera in interstate and foreign commerce, therefore, it is hereby found 
that such preparation, distribution, importation, and exportation of virulent 
hog-cholera virus directly and substantially burden and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce and the exercise of the power of the Congress over such 
commerce and should be controlled in the public interest. 

Sec. 4. PROHIBITIONS; PERMITS AND LICENSES.—No person shall prepare or 
distribute within the United States or import into or export from the United 
States, or offer for such importation or exportation, any virulent hog-cholera 
virus, except as authorized by the Secretary in a specific or general permit or 
license for preparation, distribution, importation, or exportation issued under 
this Act. The Secretary shall issue such permits and licenses only (a) when 
such action will allow the preparation of such virulent virus in, or the movement 
of such virulent virus into or within, a State, Territory, or possession, the 
District of Columbia, or other place under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
wherein the Secretary determines hog-cholera occurs so regularly er to such an 
extent that such preparation or movement will not materially increase the 
hazard of disseminating hog-cholera: (b) for exportation of such virulent virus 
to a foreign country the laws of which do not prohibit its importation: (¢) when 
the Secretary determines the issuance of such permits and licenses is necessary 
to assure the availability of an adequate supply of anti-hog-cholera serum: or 
(d) for research or similar purposes. The determinations of the Secretary un 
der this section may be changed from time to time and shall not be subject to 
judicial review. The Secretary may, after opportunity for hearing, suspend or 
revoke such permits and licenses whenever he believes that such action is neces 
sary to carry out the purposes of this section, and pending final action in such 
cases may temporarily suspend such permits and licenses without hearing 

Sec. 5. RuteEs anv ReGuLatTions.—The Secretary shall have authority to 
promulgate, from time to time, such rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out this Act. 

Sec. 6. PENALTIES.—Any person who shall violate any provision of this Act 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or both. 

Sec. 7. Recorps.—Every person within the United States who prepares, dis- 
tributes, imports, exports, or offers for importation or exportation, any bio- 
logical product for use in the treatment of domestic animals shall make avail- 
able for inspection and copying, by any properly identified employee of the 
Department of Agriculture at any reasonable time, all records of such person 
pertaining to the preparation, distribution, importation, exportation, and offer 
for importation and exportation of virulent hog-cholera virus. 

Sec. 8 INSPECTIONS: SeiIzuRES.—Any properly identified employee of the 
Department of Agriculture shall have authority to stop and inspect, without a 
warrant, any person or means of conveyance moving into the United States, and 
any articles carried thereby, to determine whether such person or means of 
conveyance is carrying any virulent hog-cholera virus contrary to the provisions 
of this Act; to stop and inspect, without a warrant, any person or means of 
conveyance moving within or from the United States and any articles carried 
thereby, upon probable cause to believe that such person or means of convey- 
ance is carrying any virulent hog-cholera virus contrary to this Act; to enter, 
without a warrant, any premises, other than dwelling houses, within the United 
States to make any inspections necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
upon probable cause to believe that there is upon such premises any virulent 
hog-cholera virus prepared, distributed, imported, exported, or offered for im 
portation or exportation contrary to this Act: and to seize, without a warrant, 
any articles found upon any such inspections, upon probable cause to believe 
that they constitute or contain virulent hog-cholera virus prepared, distributed, 
imported, exported, or offered for importation or exportation contrary to this 
Act. 

Sec. 9. DISPOSAL OF VIRULENT HoG-CHOLERA Virus.—The Secretary may de- 
stroy or otherwise dispose of virulent hog-cholera virus prepared, distributed, 
imported, exported, or offered for importation or exportation contrary to this 
Act, after opportunity for hearing is afforded to the owner of such virulent virus. 

Sec. 10. VALipiry SAVINGS PROvISION.—If any provision of this Act or the ap- 
plication thereof to any person or circumstances is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act and the application of such provision to other persons and circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 
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Sec, 11. APPLICABILITY OF OTHER LAW :.—In case of the dual applicability of 
this Act and the laws of any State, Territory, or possession, the District of 
Columbia, or other place under the jurisdiction of the United States, this Act 
shall supersede such laws unless more stringent restrictions upon the prepara- 
tion, distribution, importation, and exportation of virulent hog-cholera virus, 
otherwise compatible with this Act, are imposed by such laws, in which case the 
latter shall not be superseded by this Act but both shall apply. 

Sec, 12. LICENSES AND PERMITS FOR VIRULENT HOG-CHOLERA VIRUS UNDER OTHER 
Law.—No license for the preparation or distribution or permit for the importa- 
tion of any virulent hog-cholera virus shall be issued or continued in effect under 
the virus-serum-toxin provisions of the Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 882, 21 
U. 8. C. 151-158) for any virulent hog-cholera virus except as such preparation, 
distribution, or importation is authorized under this Act. 

Sec. 13. EFFEcTIVE DATE.—This Act shall take effect January 1, 1958. 

Mr. Poacr. Representatives of the Department are here. There are 
also representatives from industry here. 

Did you want to make a statement first, Mr. Grant 

Mr. Grant. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poagr. Dr. Van Houweling, I wonder if you would like to 
start? I suppose you want to speak for the Department. 

Dr. Van Houwetrina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. C. D. VAN HOUWELING, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Van Houweuine. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, lam C. D. Van Houweling, Assistant Administrator, Agriculture 
Research Service, of the De ~partment of Agriculture. 

Accompanying me is Dr. R. J. Anderson, Director of the Animal 
Disease Eradication Division and Mr. Carter from our General Coun- 
sel’s Office on my left. 

We in the Department sincerely appreciate the opportunity you 
have given us to comment on H. R. 5933, a bill which was designed 
to control the preparation, distribution, importation, and exportation 
of virulent hog-cholera virus. 

The Department favors the enactment of H. R. 5933, provided cer- 
tain amendments are adopted. The enactment of this bill would 
afford additional protection to the swine of our country against hog 
cholera. 

The bill would prohibit the preparation, intrastate and interstate 
distribution, and importation and exportation of virulent hog-cholera 
virus except as authorized by permit or license. Virulent hog-choler: 
virus is used simultaneously with antihog-cholera serum to immunize 
swine against hog cholera. The bill in its findings points out the 
avi ailability of methods of immunizing swine against hog cholera with 

vaccines that do not contribute to the spread ‘of hog cholera as does 
the use of virulent virus. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to issue per- 
mits and licenses for preparation and distribution, importation, and 
exportation of virulent virus only when (a) it is to be prepared or 
moved within States where it has been determined that the prevalence 
of cholera is such that the preparation or movement of virulent virus 
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will not materially increase the haz: ard of spreading the disease; (+) 
for exportation of the product to foreign countries with laws that do 

not prohibit its importation; (c) to assure availability of an adequate 

supply of antihog-cholera serum: or (@) for research or similar pur- 
oses. 

The Secretary would be authorized to suspend or revoke such 
permits and licenses and promulgate rules and caaiiisions for carrying 
out the provisions of the bill. Penalties are provided for violations 
of the provisions of the bill, which also contains provisions for inspec- 
tion of records pertaining to transactions involving virulent hog- 
cholera virus. In addition, the bill would authorize properly identi- 
fied officials of the Department to make inspections and seizures, and 
it would give the Secretary authority to destroy or otherwise dispose 
of the product if prepared or distributed contrary to the proposed 
legislation. The proposed legislation includes a provision that. except 
as authorized under the bill, no license for the preparation or distribu- 
tion or permit for the importation of virulent virus would be issued 
or continued in effect under the Virus-Serum-Toxin Act. The effective 
date if enacted would be January 1, 1958. 

The suggested amendments, which have been reported in detail to 
the committee in a report on the bill rendered by the Department on 
June 10, would add a reference to vaccine so as to authorize the 
issuance of permits or licenses necessary to assure the availability 
of an adequate supply of vaccines as well as anti-hog-cholera serum. 
Another change would specifically provide that all permits and licenses 
issued under the bill terminate when the basis upon which they were 
issued is found no longer to exist. Another change would clarify 
the authority of the Secretary to issue regulations controlling the 
preparation of virus under the bill, so as to assure the efficacy and 
safety of the product and otherwise carry out the purposes of the bill, 
and would provide for suspension or revocation of permits and licenses 
upon failure to comply with the regulations or misuse of the permits 
or licenses. This is deemed advisable since some of the products (for 
example, products for intrastate distribution or export) that would 
be prepared or distributed under the bill are not subject to control 
under the Virus-Serum-Toxin Act. Another change would restrict 
the record requirements to persons preparing or distributing virulent 
hog-cholera virus rather than to biological products generally, and 
would conform inspection provisions to dep: irtmental legislative pro 
posals approved or pending in Congress. 

Hog cholera is still considered to be the No. 1 killer of swine in the 
United States, with losses estimated to be up to $60 million annually. 
In Canada and Australia and New Zealand, the disease has been eradi- 

cated and the use of virulent hog-cholera virus is not allowed. 

The virulent virus produces viremia, and during this period the 
vaccinated hogs can disseminate cholera by contact with other swine 
or, if slaughtered during the viremic stage, through pork trimmings 
fed to susceptible swine in uncooked garbage. Since there have been 
developed modified live-virus vaccines and inactivated live-virus 

raccines, without the disease-producing properties of virulent virus, 
which produce a satisfactory immunity against hog cholera compa- 
rable to that produced by the use of virulent virus with the anti-hog- 
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cholera serum, it appears to be appropriate to consider the banning 
of the use of such virulent virus. There is an adequate supply of these 
vaccines which have gained widespread acceptance. The Department 
does not consider these products to be within the definition of the 
virulent hog-cholera virus contained in the bill. 

A great deal of consideration has been given to the possible eradica- 
tion of hog cholera during recent years. It is quite generally agreed 
that eradication is not possible so long as virulent virus is widely used 
as an immunizing agent. Another recognized essential of an eradica- 
tion program is the cooking of garbage fed to swine. It is for these 
reasons that several organizations have made recommendations that 
the laws requiring the cooking of garbage prior to the feeding of swine 
be adequately enforced and that the preparation and distribution of 
virulent virus as an immunizing agent be discontinued. As recently 
as May 16, 1957, at a workshop conference on hog cholera called by 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., a nonprofit education and research 
organization, representatives of the industry, the biological manu- 
facturers, allied industries, and professional organizations unani- 
mously adopted a mot?on : 

That the hog cholera workshop conference sponsored by LCI is of the opinion 
that hog cholera can and should be eradicated ; the conference favors legislation 
which will outlaw the field use of virulent hog-cholera virus, and urges the 
cooking of garbage—as important steps in the program of eradication of both 
heg cholera and vesicular exanthema. 

There has been a steady decline in the use of virulent virus as an 
agent to be used simult neously with anti-hog-cholera serum for im- 
munizing swine against the disease. This decrease is reflected by the 
following figures: The use of virulent virus for simultaneous use 
with serum has declined from 32 percent of doses of hog-cholera im- 
munizing ageuts sold in 1955 to 24 percent in 1956 and 17 percent in the 
first 5 months of 1957. During the same fime, the use of the vaccines 
has increased from 68 percent in 1955 to 76 percent in 1956 and 83 
percent in the first 5 months of 1957. Furthermore, in 1953, 30 com- 
panies were licensed and were producing virulent hog-cholera virus. 
As of July 1, 1957, there were 28 companies licensed and producing. 

Fourteen States have by law prohibited the use of virulent virus. 
Two other, Oklahoma and Florida, are reported to have authority to 
prohibit its use without additional legislation. For the workshop 
seadaa nce sponsored by LCI, referred to above, a map was prepared 
showing the States having such laws, and a copy of this map is attached 
to my statemenf. 

In summary, I would like to repeat that the Department favors the 
enactment of this legislation with certain specified amendments. We 
believe that it will provide additional protection to the Nation’s swine 
against hog chelera. We believe that immunizing agents have been 
developed and proven which produce comparable immunity against 
hog cholera but do not have inherent in their use the danger of dissemi- 
nating the disease associated with the use of virulent virus. Represen- 
tations have been made to the Department which would indicate that 
a number of farm, industry, and professional organizations support 
this legislation. We further believe that it is an essential step, along 
with the « ooking of garbage fed to swine, if hog cholera is to be eradi- 

cated from the United States. 
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Dr. Van Houwerine. Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. 
I will be glad to try to answer some questions, if you have some. 

Mr. Poace. I would be interested if you would give us a little back- 
ground on these developments because as you rec all, a few years ago 
we had a rather violent discussion in this ecnasnadens about proper 
treatment for hog cholera and it seemed to grow out of the products 
that the various companies were producing. 

At that time the Lederle people had produced a new product that 
some of the others questioned. There seemed to be considerable ques- 
tion about what was the proper thing to do. 

Is there pretty general acceptance of these new vaccines? 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that was prior to 
the licensing of the first modified live-virus vaccines. They were given 
a special license by the Department which was continued for approxi- 
mately 2 years. Then they were given a general license, and as I indi- 

cated in my statement, they are being used more and more. 

Mr. Poace. Are all of the antibiotic companies producing these 
live-virus vaccines now or is it only 1 or 2¢ Are we going to vet into 
the same bear trap that we fell into before? That is what I want to 
know. 

Dr. Van Houweuine. No, sir. There are 25 serum and virus plants 
licensed and 18 that have vaccine outlets for the production of their 
own serum. Two of these 25 are not producing serum and virus 
themselves, but we feel that the availability of the vaccine and the 
number of companies that are now producing the vaccines, that there 
will not be any squeeze by certain companies to get all the business. 
I think that was vour question. 

Mr. Poacr. That is exactly what I am interested in. I remember 
we ran into that situation before. We do not want to be passing 
legislation here simply to promote one company, whether it is Lederle 
or somebody else. 

I do not care who it is. We do not want to get into that position. 

Dr. Van Hovuwenine. Actually, Mr. Chairman, there are quite a 
variety of products that are licensed now by a number of companies. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any patents that would prevent the general 
production of these commodities ? 

Dr. Van Houwetrne. The Lederle Co., I believe, does have a patent 
on their process and some of the companies are producing with lh- 
censing arrangements with Lederle, but others have worked out modi- 
fications of that procedure which, I believe, are not covered by the 
Lederle patent. 

Mr. Poacr. But you feel it would improve the chi ances of eradi- 

cating hog cholera to eliminate the use of the live virus ? 

Dr. Van Houwe tna. I believe it is quite generally agreed by the 
scientists, Mr. Chairman, that until we do, we cannot possibly eradi- 

cate hog cholera. I think it is known that when you inject the virus 
into the pig, that within 24 hours it is circulating in the bloodstream, 
and that discharges from the pig for the next 48, even 72 hours, will 
have virus in them, before the pig even shows any signs of the disease, 
so they can be a means of spreading. 

Mr. Poacr. The way it reacts is that the pig does have the disease. 
He does have the hog cholera, except he has it in very mild form. Is 
that not what he says? 
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Dr. Van Houwetine. You give him the antiserum along with the 
vir us to counter ‘act the effect of the virus. 

Mr. Poace. You cure it at the same time that you give him the 
disease, but you actually give the hog the disease. 

Dr. Van Hovuweine. That is right, and with the virulent virus, 
in its virulent form: in modified vaccines it is in a modified form. 

Mr. Poacr. The modified form is that you have killed out the germs, 
is that not right, but you still have the poison that causes the body to 
set up the production of something to kill those germs / 

Dr. Van Houwenine. No. The virulency or severity of the disease 
caused by the virus has been reduced to where it does not cause a full 
blowne ase of the dise ase. 

Mr. Poage. But it still produces the germs ¢ 

Dr. VAN Hot WELLING. And it produces a stimulation of antibodies to 
protect the animal against it. 

Mr. Poage. That is the thing that protects the pig from the cholera 
at another exposure / 

Dr. Van Houweuine. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. But it does produce a germ that can pass on to some 
other hog. 

Dr. Van Houwenina. Well, in some cases there have been instances 
where swine in contact with those vaccinated apparently have picked 
up the disease, but in the ‘majority of the cases swine running with 
those that have been inoculated with the modified vaccines will not 
show any reaction. 

Mr. Poace. That isthe modified vaccine ? 

Dr. VAN How WELING. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But the virulent- 

Dr. Van Houwetrne. They practically always will show reaction. 
In fact, they often contract the disease and die unless they are given 
antiserum. 

Mr. Avsert. Mr. Chairman, why is it the States are so slow in mak- 
ing this prohibitive, if it is a good thing? 

Dr. Van Houwe nine. Well, sir, I think the fact that 14 have done 
this indicates that they are not as slow as you might indicate. In fact. 
they seem to be ahead of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Poacr. It has only been about 4 years we have had this, is it not ¢ 
Dr. Van Houwewtne. The first modified vaccines were licensed i 
1951. It has been about 4 years that they have been on general license : 

that is right. 

Mr. Avpertr. Will they go ahead and do it if we just let it alone / 

Dr. Van Houwe tina. | ‘think they possibly will, but as long as there 
are some that do not, then hogs that are immunized with live virus and 
moving in interstate commerce can contaminate vehicles, pens, and 
other swine, even going back to the States that prohibit it. 

You will notice that several of the States are in the southeastern 
corner of the United States, so they get some protection from each 
other's action. 

Mr. Ausert. I noticed Missouri, lowa and some of the biggest hog 
producing States have not prohibited it, although Ilinois and Wiscon- 
sin have. 

Mr. Granv. I believe there is a bill before the legislature in Towa 


now. 
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Mr. Poacr. Are there any other nen Dr. Van Houweling ? 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, I came in a little late, for which I 
apologize. I may have missed some of the dition: If I have, I am 
sorry. 

I would like to briefly review with Dr. Van Houweling the state- 
ment made by him. Doctor, I have not had too much interest ex- 
pressed in this from my State of Indiana either way. It has come to 
my attention, however, from veterinarians that they do not have as 
much faith in the new serum as I think they should have, if it is going 
to be used effectively by them. 

Would you care to comment on why they may have lacked confidence 
in the product 4 

Dr. Van Houwe nine. Congressman, | think there are two factors 
to consider: We have always had a certain amount of trouble follow- 
ing vaccination with the virulent virus and serum. ‘There were al- 
Ways occasions when we ran into difficulty using this method. 

Those are not all eliminated with these new vaccines. Another 
thing that we have to measure by is that. during the 2 vears that these 
modified vaccines were on speci al license, we asked all of the users to re- 
port any bad effects they had from use of the product. We recognized 
that not all people would report, but that most people would be in- 
clined to report if they had difficulty. The death losses from all 

causes folloing use of vaccines were less than 1 percent, according to 
the reports we received for 2 years, which would indicate it was fune- 
tioning quite satisfactorily. 

Mr. Harvey. As I recall, one of the points that the veterinarians 
made was that they did not think this new vaccine would carry an ex- 
tended immunity. 

Dr. Van Houwertnc. One of the commercial companies has con- 
ducted trials which show that hogs vaccinated with their product 
were immune 3 Vears after they were vaccinated. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you consider that experience conclusive enough 
evidence in your mind to indicate that they will retain as much im- 
munity as breeding stock would normally a ? 

Dr. Van Hovuwettne. I think most of the con npanies, sir, recom- 
mend that they be re-treated annually if they are using one of the 
newer products. As you know. most of the market hogs in the coun- 
try do not reach a vear of age. It would be some of the breeding 
stock that might have to be re-treated. 

Mr. Harvey. It is thought it would be cheaper, if you are going 
to put it on the basis of a dollar cost, to re-treat breeding stock annu- 
ally than to use the so-called double treatment, which would give 
presumably a lifetime immunity ¢ 

Dr. Van Houwetine. You would have to balance in that regard 
how serious vou consider the danger of using the fully virulent virus 
asameans of perpetu: iting the disea ise. 

We are of the opinion that if there is some additional cost from the 
re-treatment, that it would be overweighed by the advantage of get- 
ting away from the aed ee virus. 

Mr. Harvey. I am a stock farmer. I have produced hogs many, 
many years, and I am not as sure, apparently, as you are, that the 


use of this new serum will remove future chances of hee cholera 
infection. 
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Dr. Van Houwettne. 1 do not think it will remove all chances, 
but it will remove one of the major sources of infection. 

Mr. Harvey. You think, then, that the use of virus has a tendency, 
in an area like mine, which is heavily populated with swine, to per 
petuate the disease, and if it were not for that the chances of the dis- 
ease continuing would be much less ? 

Dr. Van Houweiina. Yes, sir: I do. 

Mr. Harvey. I note before we had the system we are using now, the 
so-called double treatment, that we could go sometimes 3, 4. or 5 
vears, not only on our farm but in our community, without any cholera 
outbreak, and then it would come. We thought that the latent hog- 
cholera germs were probably in the soil and under certain conditions 
were able to infect our livestock. 

Do you think that the hog-cholera germs cannot live in a latent 
condition in the soil for that length of time / 

Dr. Van Houwetne. I believe the scientific evidence will show 
that the virus normally does not remain viable outside of the pig’s 
body for any great length of time, but I think we have to recognize 
that hog cholera came from some place in 1834—I believe was the 
time—in central Ohio, and if apparently is an American disease. I 
do not believe we have determined the sovree of that infection until 
this time. 

We have some scientists who maintain that there is a natural reser 
voir of the virus that we have not detected that we mav have to deal 
with before we can ever eradicate the disease from the United Siates. 

Mr. Harvey. That is the one factor in the problem that I have had 
some doubts about. If I could resolve that factor, I think the idea of 
this legislation would be all right, but as yet, I am not sure in my own 
mind that the modified virus treatment is the safe and proper one to 
use. 

Dr. Van Hovuwe tna. I did not mean to say, if I did, that it was 
the only one. I think it is one of the principal ones. 

I might add that Dr. Hutchings is going to be one of the witnesses 
before your committee this morning. He is very well versed in the 
subject. You might want to ask him some of these questions. 

Mr. Harvey. I have not had a chance to read your statement as vet. 
In your statement you are supporting H. R. 59337 

Dr. Van Houwetrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. Without reservation ? 

Dr. Van Houwexine. With certain minor amendments: yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you. 

Mr. Avsert (presiding). Thank you. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Horven. Dr. Van Houweling, do you have any suggestions as 
to section 8 of the proposed bill regarding inspections and seizures / 

Dr. Van HouweE ina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. Do you have any recommendations for amendment / 

Dr. Van Houwetrne. We have recommended the modification in 
the section 8 that pertains to entering premises, dwelling houses, with 
out a warrant. We have recommended a change that a warrant be 
procured from a judge, in conformance with legislation that has 
already been approved by Congress, and some that is pending before 
Congress. 
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Mr. Horven. That is the question I wanted to raise. I think that 
is proper. 

What about the individual who has the authority to stop and inspect 

“any property”? I think it should read “any properly identified em- 

ployee of the Department of Agriculture will have authority to stop.’ 

Dr. Van Houwettne. Yes, sir; that is a typographical error. 

Mr. Horven. Which employees would have such authority ¢ 

Dr. Van Houwettne. | believe we would interpret that to mean 
employees of the Department that are engaged in the enforcement 
of the act. 

Mr. Hoeven. The bill is quite general in its description of a properly 
identified employee. It might mean a clerk. 

Dr. Van Houwewinc. May I give Mr. Carter a chance to express an 
opinion in that regard? Mr. Carter? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD M. CARTER, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Carrer. With our proposed amendments, H. R. 5933 is the same 
in this respect as the Federal Plant Pest Act that was passed recently. 

With respect to the properly identified employees, I am sure it would 
be the intention of the Department to specifically designate employees 
who would have this authority and to issue some type of identification, 
such as a card, showing that the person is specifically authorized by 
the Secretary to perform these functions. 

Mr. Hoeven. I would assume that to be the case, but the language 
is quite broad here. It says, “any properly identified employee.” 
Anybody who could show a picture or a tag under the terms of this 
bill might be able to represent the Department in this case. 

That is all. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Avsert. Yes, sir / 

Mr. Harvey. Is Dr. Anderson here / 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. Dr. Anderson, I have not had the opportunity to 
meet you. I have had some telephone conversations with you, not 
involving hog cholera, but on a related matter. 

There was some thinking out in my State at the time that probably 
the Department had not proceeded in the best fashion with regard to 
the case at hand. I did not have that feeling myself, but since the 
same question is involved in section 8 of this bill, is it the thinking of 
the Counsel of the Department that the rights of the individuals are 
properly safeguarded in this revision of section 8 ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. R. J. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, ANIMAL DISEASE 
ERADICATION DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Anperson. Mr. Congressman, I believe you have in mind the 
alleged violation of Federal regulations on interstate movement of 
swine-fed raw garbage. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Dr. Anperson. In which case they had violated a strict State quar- 
antine in removing hogs from the premises without a permit and they 
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violated Federal regulations only when they moved the hogs in inter 
state commerce. I believe that in the beginning the misunderstanding 
that arose in Indiana in that particular instance evolved around vio 
lation of the State quarantine. 

We believe that the rights of the individuals are properly safe- 
guarded in the revision of section &. 

Mr. Harvey. There was some question, as I recall, as to the pro- 
cedure and authority with which the Federal veterinarian came on the 
premises of the plaintiff. 

Dr. Anperson. Mr. Congressman, in administering our cooperative 
program with the States, we operate under State laws, and in carrying 
out these functions, frequently—in fact, in most of the cases Federal 
employees are deputized or designated by the State to carry out State 
regulations and laws, and it was in this ¢: apacity that the Federal vet 
erinarian entered the premises. 

Mr. Harvey. Allright. 

Mr. Atsert. Do you know of any opposition to this proposal from 
any of the manufacturing companies or farm organiz: itions ¢ 

Dr. Van Houwentna. No, sir: we are not aware of any. 

Mr. Ausertr. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant ? 

Mr. Grant. I have an inquiry from a Congressman who is inter 
ested in this matter, and he states: 

As the current hog-cholera law stands, by May 1 of each year 40 percent of 
last year’s sales of hog-cholera vaccine has to be on the shelves of suppliers. 
May 1 is the start of the hog-cholera season and this is kept on hand to assure 
a ready supply of the vaccine in case an epidemic of hog cholera breaks out. 

In order to get the supplies to keep this supply on hand, they are given in 
return the right to be exempt from antitrust laws. In other words, they can 
have marketing agreements among themselves 
et cetera. 

Here is the question : 

In production of the modified hog-cholera vaccine, what is the length of time 
it takes to produce it and what is its shelf-life storability ? 

Dr. Van Houwetine. The modified vaccines production and testing 
vary somewhat as to which kind, but in general, it runs between 22 
and about 50 days for production and testing. The shelf life, or expi 
ration date of the product, is in generally between 12 and 18 months. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. 

Mr. Auserr. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

The next witness is Dr. L. M. Hutchings, member of the executive 
board, representing the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


STATEMENT OF DR. L. M. HUTCHINGS, AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


(Dr. Hutchings’ prepared statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members, I am L. M. Hutchings, a doctor of veterinary 
medicine. I am appearing on behalf of the American Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation as a member of the executive board of that association. I am presently 
serving as head of the departinent of veterinary science. Purdue Wniversity 
Lafayette, Ind. The AVA, representing the profession of veterinary medicin« 
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in the United States, appreciates being afforded the opportunity to have a rep- 
resentative appear before this committee concerning H. R. 5933, 85th Congress. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association favors and endorses legislation 
which would aid in the eventual eradication of hog cholera. 

We believe that Federal legislation controlling the preparation, distribution, 
importation, and exportation of virulent hog-cholera virus is necessary if we 
are to adequately safeguard the swine-producing industry against the threat 
of continuing losses due to this disease. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association, on October 13, 1956, through 
its house of representatives, adopted a resolution urging the enactment of Fed- 
eral legislation similar to H. R. 5933. <A copy of this resolution is included as 
an appendix to this statement. 

Following the introduction of H. R. 5933, 85th Congress, by Mr. Grant, of 
Alabama, members of the AVMA met with leaders of the swine producing, mar- 
keting, and processing industries to discuss this proposed legislation and to 
formulate plans for the eventual eradication of this costly disease. This group 
of individuals, representing a substantial segment of American agriculture, were 
in full agreement that hog cholera will continue to be a serious threat to eco- 
nomical swine production as long as the indiscriminate and uncontrolled use of 
virulent hog cholera virus is permitted. 

The group felt that the enactment of H. R. 5933, suitably amended, was a 
prerequisite to the development of any program designed to eradicate this dis- 
ease, and until such time as this or similar legislation is enacted and enforced, 
little progress can be made toward this goal. 

The amendments suggested are as follows: 

(1) Section 4. Prohibitions: Permits and licenses: Delete paragraph (a) 
starting with line 25, page 3, and lines 1 through 6, page 4, and the first 5 words 
on line 7, page 4, substituting the following: 

“(a) When such action is found to be necessary because of an emergency 
Within a State, Territory, or possession, the District of Columbia, or other place 
under the jurisdiction of the United States ;” 

(2) On line 12, page 4, add the words “and modified hog-cholera vaccine” im- 
mediately following the word “serum.” 

(3) On line 13, page 5, substitute the word “properly” for “property.” 


CONCLUSION 


Veterinarians have made notable progress toward the control of hog cholera, 
a disease that at times had threatened complete decimation of our swine popu- 
lation during the 124 years it has been known to exist in this country. 

Veterinary research has developed newer immunizing agents that do not 
perpetuate the disease through their use. This hold out great promise that 
hog cholera can be eradicated, provided the field use of virulent virus is 
discontinued. 

We feel the enactment of H. R. 5933 is essential to continued progress and 
urge a favorable report from this committee. 

I wish to thank you in behalf of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
for having had this opportunity to be heard. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3 INTERSTATE RESTRICTIONS ON VIRULENT HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 


Whereas the consensus among recognized authorities is that field usage of 
fully virulent hog cholera virus is not compatible with present and future 
plans for more efficient control and practical eradication of hog cholera on 
a nationwide basis; and 

Whereas vaccination methods for prevention of hog cholera are now available 
and have been used on millions of farm swine with well-established ratings 
of protection efficiency and comparative safety over the simultaneous virulent 
virus-antiserum method of vaccination: and further 

That the possible presence of fully virulent virus in uncooked pork seraps 
is a hazard to both domestic and foreign swine husbandry: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Veterinary Medical Association request the 
Agricultural Research Service of the United States Department of Agriculture 
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to take such steps and procedures as needed, including congressional action, 
to forbid the sale, transport, barter, or other handling of virulent hog cholera 
virus in interstate commerce except for the express purpose of producing anti- 
heg cholera serum in duly licensed establishments or for purposes of research 
under adequate regulatory supervision. 

Dr. Hurcuines. 4 would be happy to attempt to answer any ques- 
tions which you might have. 

Mr. Aueerr. Thank you, Dr. Hutchings. 

Are your amendments substantially in accord with those submitted 
by the Department / 

Dr. Hurcuines. Yes. 

Mr. Avserr. You have heard the departmental testimony. Will 
their suggestions meet your requirements, do you think ¢ 

Dr. Hurcuines. Yes. 

Mr. Apert. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Grant. I might ask if the American Veterinary Association 
is an organization composed of veterinarians with representation in 
practically all of the States of the Nation 

Dr. Hurcuines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. What is your approximate membership 

Dr. Hurcurnes. Approximately 16,000. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Avsert. Mr. Hoeven ? 

Mr. Horven. No questions. 

Mr. Avsert. Mr. Jennings / 

Mr. Jennincs. No questions. 

Mr. Avsert. Thank you for your very fine statement. 

You agree, I take it, that this is one of the major reasons why hog 
cholera continues to infest the swine of the country / 

Dr. Hurcurnes. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

As far as the scientific evidence would indicate, nog cholera is spread 
by, perhaps, 1 of 3 methods, or a combination. No. 1, it may be spread 
by the dissemination of the disease in the body, if you would like, 
through the form of virulent virus as it is prepared and used in the 
simultaneous vaccination method. 

No. 2, it can be spread through the medium of infected or exposed 
swine, contacting susceptible swine, and No, 3, it can be spread through 
the meat, such as pork scraps, which have come from hogs that have 
either been vaccinated with virulent virus recently or that have con- 
tracted hog cholera and were in incubator stages at the time they were 
slaughtered. 

We know scientifically of no other means of dissemination of the 
disease. There is always doubt, of course, as to where any virus 
disease may be spread, but we do not have any information. 

Mr. Avpert. It is not carried by any other animal ¢ 

Dr. Hurcuines. In nature we have never found any other animal 
to be affec ted naturally by this disease. 

Mr. Avserr. Thank you for your statement, sir. 

The next witness is Mr. Charles Mills, a farmer of Lewes, Del. Is 
Mr. Mills present ? 

Mr. Minus. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES MILLS, FARMER, LEWES, DEL. 


Mr. Mitts. Mr. Chairman, I am Charles Mills, a hog farmer from 
Lewes, Del. Lam speaking as an individual. 

Given more time, | am confident that I can get certain organizations 
toconcur with my statemen‘s, but today Iam speaking as an individual 
and individuals learn certain things the hard way. 

I would like to trace our experience briefly. We went into the hog 
business in 1943. We have been in it continuously since that time. In 
the last 13 years we have never produced less than 5,000 pigs, and have 
had a maximum of 7,500, 

This spring we bred 818 sows, 300 of which we put out with neigh- 
bors. The remainder stayed on our own farms. As soon as this modi- 
fied virus was anounced, without any solicitation whatever, we asked 
our local verterinarian, Dr. Prouse of Rehobeth, Del., to obtain some 
of the material from Lederle. 

After a great deal of argument and disagreement on his part, he 
agreed todo it. He thought we would probably have to learn the hard 
way, so he finally acquiesced in our request and started treating on a 
smi all scale in 1951. 

y 1952 our consumption of this material was at a point where it 
apparently attracted the attention of the manufacturer, and without 
any solicitation on our part, a representative of the manufacturer came 
to our farms, looked over our setup, remarked that since we were not 
garbage feeders, that since we always keep our hogs the year around on 
pasture, under conditions, if I may say so, which are to a high degree 
sanitary, he rem: arked that their company would = interested in 1952 
putting on a field clinic trial on our farms, and in payment for our 
cooperation he would furnish the material free of charge, but up to 
that point we had been buying it. 

We had been buying it without any salesmanship involved. It was 
not a case of being sold. I stress that point because I do not want to 
appear here as an old stick-in-the-mud that is opposed to progress. 
We put our head in the noose voluntarily and of our own free will. 

Tn 1 1952 they furnished several thousand doses in March. April, and 
May with which we conducted, under their direction, various experi- 
ments. Some of them we did not expect to hold and they did not expect 
to hold, and in most cases they did not hold. 

In other cases we did expect them to hold, and in the spring of 1952 
they did hold. The trial was concluded, and it so happened that at the 
conclusion of this field clinic trial there was a fundamental change in 
our business. Up to that point we had been selling all of our pigs as 
feeder pigs to the garbage people of Jersey and Massachusetts, and the 
other eastern seaboard States. 

It so happened that about June in 1953, pigs in the Middle West 
became so cheap that we decided that we, for the first time, would 
feed out our own hogs, and so, in the last part of the—I said 1953; I 
meant 1952. In the last part of 1952, we kept approximately 2,000 
head of hogs and fed them out. They had been treated with this 
modified virus. 

During the winter, we had a break which obviously was cholera. 
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The manufacturer sent people down, veterinarians. They said 
they did not think it was cholera. There were many other things 
that would appear like cholera; let us not get hasty or panicky on the 
thing. 

We had already ordered serum by which to re-treat. They made 
us a proposition 'f we would not re-treat, they that year would stand 
responsible for any losses which we incurred if it did turn out to be 
cholera. 

They took numerous samples and went through elaborate laboratory 
tests, and finally, reluctantly, they conceded that it was cholera. In 
the meantime, we had buried over 1,000 hogs. 

We had no particular complaint on that because we were reim 
bursed, in line with their proposition that they had made us. How- 
ever, we naturally wondered about what we should do another year, 
but as we went into the thing, we found thit apparently the break 
had been largely in a certain lot of modified virus; that hogs that 
had been treated with that one lot were the ones which we had buried: 
that other lots, where they were even mixed together, had held. 

There was evidence of a good, solid immunity having been incor 
porated in some of our hogs, so on the strength of that, we agreed to 
continue with use of the material on a purchase basis. From that 
point on we purchased our own. 

In 1953 we treated all of our hogs, all of our pigs with the modified 
virus. Everything went well until 2 days before Christmas, and on a 
farm where we had 5 pens, about 100 pigs in each pen, there was 
evidence in 2 of the pens that cholera was on the way. 

We decided not to even call in the experts that time, because Christ 
mas too near at hand. We went to Philadelphia. We got serum. 
We re-treated everything on that farm and everything on the ad- 
joining farm with about a quarter of a mile space between the two. 

By that prompt action, and we were so prompt because we were 
bound we were going to spend a peaceful Christmas that year, and 
there is no peace when you dr: ag out 60 or 80 hogs every mor ning and 
bury them, but we did stop that in its tracks. 

We lost, out of that farm, about 40 hogs. The disease did not 
appear in any other fields. 

It alarmed me because it so happened that on that particular farn 
I, myself, had administered the immunizing materials on that farm. 
In many cases I have not. 

I remember so well that the day was cool. It was late in the day, 
that I had done it carefully and well, and I could not possibly blame 
it on anyone else, and it disturbed me considerably that the break 
should occur there on that particular farm, so I contacted the manu- 
facturer and I told them that next year, in 1954, we would have to do 
everything in the most careful possible way, and once and for all 
determine whether under our conditions it could hold or not. 

They agreed to fly special lots in to Philadelphia, let us pick it up 
there from their branch warehouse in Philadelphia, which I did in 
person. Every lot of immunizing material in 1954 I picked up at 
402 North Broad Street. 

I took it down to Wilmington and hopped in my car and in a matter 
of 3 hours I had it in the icebox. In 1954 I administered every dose 
of material to our pigs. 
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It is not that everything we did was perfect, but that year our ad- 
ministration of the i immunizing materi: - in 1954, was as near perfect, 
by a man who wanted to believe in modified virus, as could possibly 
have been arranged by anybody. 

In October of 1954 we started having a break. We called on the 
manufacturer. They came down and the same routine was gone 
through: “Let us not get excited. There are lots of things that look 
like cholera. It may not be cholera. Let us take some tests.’ 

So I held off for a short time, until it appeared to be spreading to 
wll of our farms. We normally keep hogs on about 12 farms. When 
it hit 4 or 5 farms, then I took matters in my own hands and I did 
retreat. 

That year we lost 250 hogs. That was from the 1954 crop. _— 
following year, of course, we had conferences in which they gave 
rather vague and elaborate explanations of why it may be that we .* ud 
huilt up a strain of virus on our farms, that some way or other the 
modified virus could not cope with it. 

Yet, again let me say the only characteristic that you would note 
on our farm is that there is a higher degree of sanitation than you 
would find, I believe, on most other hog farms. 

So the following years, we went back to the simultaneous treatment 
of live virus and serum. Since that time we have had not a minute’s 
trouble. Last winter we marketed better than 3,500 head of hogs. 
We are feeding them all out now. We no longer sell any feeder pigs. 
We marked them all. 

We had not the slightest sign of trouble except an occasional case 
of pneumonia and arthritis. We had nothing that resembled hog 
cholera. We are on live virus and serum again and except to remain 
so until there can be reasons given us why the modified virus has been 
brought to a point where it will hold in all cases, and not simply in 
niost of the cases. 

There is a coneurrence in my view on the part of my friends in 
New Jersey who feed garbage. There is not 1 garbage man in 10 
that will permit use of modified virus with the hogs he puts in the 

carbage lot because there is an incidence of contamination in garbage 
lots that is so high, not by theory but by observing hogs, that they 
have learned it cannot be a dependable source of immunizing against 
hog cholera. 

Let me say this in passing. During all that trouble there was not 
a time—let me say this first: Our local veterinarians all knew about 
it. The Delaware swine growers I had told about it because the year 
Lefore I had headed a legislative committee which had approached 
the State legislature in Delaware seeking to get Delaware to out- 
law the use of live virus, and after 1 found out how completely wrong 
I must be, after the March meeting that year I told the association I 
had been apparently wrong and would have to withdraw my endorse- 
ment of our proposal. Fortunately. the veterinarians vetoed it in 
Delaware and would not go along. The farmers, including myself, 
wanted it until we found out we had been wrong. 

The State veterinarian was aware of the trouble—all our local 
veterinarians were aware of the trouble. It was not until this past 
October, when we were having no trouble, that suddenly a man came 
in from Washington, inquired about the trouble we had had: it was 
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all over with, the hogs were buried, we were back on live virus, and 
having no trouble. That was the first contact we had had with the 
USDA or any of the professional organizations. Apparently word 
had come to them that we were proposing to oppose strongly any 
effort on their part to outlaw prematurely the use of live virus. 

They came over and asked us for our correspondence; they took it 
to Washington, they photostated it. But, with due respect to them, 
let me say “that if the USDA is not any more on the job elsewhere 
than it was with us, if our local veterinarians know about it, if our 
State veterinarian knows about it, then the gentlemen who have testi 
fied here today would do well to get out in the field and know more 
about what is going on. 

In 1 year we buried better than a thousand hogs. It was common 
talk everywhere among the farmers as to what we had run into. 
Every garbage feeder in se Jersey knew about it, and yet not one 
of them put in their appearance. My question is, How many other 
places are there where eae are having trouble with modified virus 
and they do not know about it or are not taking pains to find out ¢ 

So far I have tried to give the facts. Let me give you this: I was 
glad to hear Congressman Harvey bring this up. They asked us if 
we wanted to do away with hog cholera. Certainly we do. They 
asked us if hog cholerh can ever be eliminated so long as we use live 
virus. The answer is it cannot. 

When they assume that the eliminating of the live virus will auto 
matically bring about a condition where there is no hog cholera, then 
they are getting the cart before the horse. First, there was not live 
virus and then cholera. There was cholera sweeping the country, 
cleaning out the Middle West for years, when finally commercial 
houses were driven to the development of this simultaneous treatment 
of antiserum and virus. 

We have cholera infection all over the country today. Why are we 
going to suddenly eliminate the threat of hog cholera by doing away 
with the one immunizing agent that gives us lifetime immunity // Why 
are we so insistent on doing just the one step when plainly several steps 
are called for ? 

First, certainly if we are going to eliminate hog cholera, we would 
need to eliminate live virus. Secondly, it would seem almost a neces- 
sity to pass a law requiring compulsory immunization. As long as 
my neighbor or your neighbor will not immunize, the natural germ 
will alw: ays be a threat to us. Thirdly, it would seem that before we 
can go in and if we find a man with 50 sick hogs, if we can compel him 
to bury the other 500, we would have to have an indemnity law. 

The thought occurs to me—and this is my last point—we have a lot 
of enthusiasm here to do away with hog cholera. But only one of the 
necessary steps is being proposed. Now some of us wonder how much 
that enthusiasm traces back to the fact that a dose of the modified live 
virus costs the farmer 40 cents and a dose of the live virus costs him 
under 10 cents. Somewhere in that spread, is that the source, is that 
the fountainhead of this enthusiasm which suddenly is taking just one 
thing we must do and putting the force of the law back of that / 
Why do we not have the same enthusiasm for a law which requires 
compulsory immunization? Why do we not have enthusiasm for an 
indemnity clause in the law? It would seem to me, first of all, gentle- 
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men, that as a farmer, one who has learned the hard way, one who 
embraced the modified virus with enthusiasm, our experience has been 
that in all cases it does not hold. In some cases, yes, in many cases 
it will not. 

Secondly, the proposed law is simply a partial solution which in 
the meantime, pending a final and complete solution, simply funnels 
whatever profit there is between that 40-cent figure and the 10-cent 
figure to the manufacturers who do hold basic patents on the process, 
which automatically gives them more or less monopoly sales. 

The American Cyanamid Co. men told me—and they should know 
what they are talking about—that they hold certain basic patents that 
they license to other manufacturers. I do not think they would mis- 
inform me. There are monopoly rights created by those patents. 
It is something I would urge you gentlemen to look into. 

Mr. Azert. Thank you, Mr. Mills. You have given a very graphic 
story of your own experience. 

Do you know whether the form of modified vaccine that you used 
is approved by the American Veterinary Medical Association 

Mr. Mitts. Tam sure it is. It is rovac and it is probably the largest 
seller, I am not sure it is, but at least in the East it sold more than 
any other modified virus. 

Mr. Atpert. As far as you know, it is approved by the United States 
Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Mizass. I would certainly assume so. There are men here who 
could answer that. I never inquired of them. 

Mr. Avpert. I am wondering, not knowing much about it, whether 
there were different brands and whether some of them may not have 
worked out and others may have worked out in practice. 

Mr. Mis. I assume it is approved. I know it is because when I 
first started to use rovac, it was licensed for 1-year immunity. That is, 
they had the privilege of saying it would give immunity for 1 year. 

During the time I used it USDA gave them authority to say it would 
give immunity for 2 years. So by that it must have had the approval 
of the USDA. 

Mr. Arsert. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Horven. What is your position on H. R. 5923, the bill under 
cliscussion / 

Mr. Mirxs. I am completely opposed to it until such time as we have 
evidence that it is a dependable source of immunizing hogs. 

Mr. Horven. Do you have any suggested amendments to the bill? 

Mr. Muts. No, sir. The whole thing is poison. 

Mr. Grant. | followed with much sympathy the gentleman’s state- 
ment about the loss of hogs, and I think anyone else would, but I 
wonder if he is not getting off base when he in a veiled way leaves a 
threat that the Department of Agriculture and others interested in 
this legislation have some financial interest in it because a farmer will 
pay more than 10 cents for a dozen modified live virus—I believe you 
said 10 to 40 cents—and a dose of the live virus costs him under 10 
cents. 

Personally, for one, I did not know the cost of it and I was under 
the : apprehension that this modified type would probably be cheaper, 
but I just wonder if the gentleman meansthat. That isa pretty serious 
accusation. 
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You have a National Swine Growers’ Council, you have the Iowa 
Swine Producers’ Association, you have associations all over the 
United States. You have the California Pork Producers’ Association, 
the Colorado Swine Growers’ Association, Georgia Swine Breeders’ 
Association, Idaho Swine Producers’ Association, Illinois Swine Herd 
Improvement Association, and some 30 to 40 other organizations sup- 
porting this legislation. 

I just wonder if the gentleman has any further evidence that some 
body has a financial interest in getting this through. 

Mr. Mitts. May I answer that / 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Mitzts. You have completely misunderstood my point. My 
point was that the manufacturer of the modified virus certainly has 
® pecuniary interest in it. If I gave the impression that the USDA 
people have in any way permitted themselves to be influenced by the 
financial aspect of it, then I apologize to you and to them. That was 
not my intention but certainly the manufacturers have been promoting 
it ina big way among the veterinarians. Certainly there is nothing 
wrong in saying that ‘the manufacturers, their enthusiasm for saving 
the farmer from hog cholera may be more than a coincidence, that there 
is a profit factor there that would mater ally influence their commer 
cial thinking. 

Mr. Gran. Lagree with you, it could be insofar as those who stand 
to make a profit. 

Mr. Mints. Most emphatically 1 had no reference to the USDA on 
that point at all. I want that made a part of the record very strongly, 
please, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

I have another question, please, that I would like to ask you in 
regard to the United States Department of Agriculture. Do you 
recall whether or not you notified them—of course, it was not incum- 
bent upon you to do it—but whether they had any notice of the out 
break there in your locality ¢ 

Mr. Minus. We never notified them. We talked repeatedly to the 
State veterinarian about it. As many as 5 or 6 men were down there 
at a time from Lederle. They gave the impression they were working 
closely with the Government men. Our assumption was any necessary 
conveying of information would be done by the Lederle officials who 
came down, plus the State and local veterinarian. No, sir: we did 
not even know to whom we should address information. 

Mr. GRAN'. _ the State veterinarian make any statement / 

Mr. Mus. No, sir; the State veterinarian never so far as we knew 
put his foot nside our fences. We repeatedly talked to him about it, 
we talked to the professional men in the neighborhood. The local 
working veterinarians frequently came around to see us. At least 5 
men from the U niversity of Pennsylvania Veterinary School visited 
us, Dr. Martins, Dr. Mills, Dr. Beck, and at least 2 others. They 
even brought a class down there at one time to see what a large herd 
of hogs dying from cholera looked like. So it was well publicized. 

Mr. Grant. The class got pretty good instruction / 

Mr. Mitis. The Sunday they were there they were excellently 
instructed. 
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Mr. Grant. Thank you. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. If I might pursue the problem of yours just a little 
further, how long was it after the injection of this modified vaccine 
before the breaks occurred ? 

Mr. Mus. The first year the hogs, about 2,000 roughly, were treated 
say in September and October. 

Mr. Harvey. These were spring pigs / 

Mr. Mitts. No; they were summer pigs. 

Mr. Harvey. About what age? 

Mr. Mitts. They were treated at 5 weeks of age. 

Mr. Harvey. Five weeks? 

Mr. Mirus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. While they were still suckling ? 

Mr. Mitts. It so happened that year we followed the early weaning 
proposition and when we weaned we gave them a dose of serum and 
when they were 5 weeks old we gave them the dose of the modified 
virus. 

Mr. Harvey. At what age did you wean them ? 

Mr. Mitis. At 3 weeks and gave them a dose of serum when they 
were weaned. 

Mr. Harvey. You gave them a dose at 3 weeks and another at 
5 weeks ? 

Mr. Mitts. Serum at 3 weeks and modified virus at 5 weeks because 
the manufacturer said we could not get dependable immunity unless 
the pig was at least 5 weeks of age. 

Mr. Harvey. You gave them a dose of the serum, the same serum 
you ordinarily used with the double vaccination treatment / 

Mr. Mitzs. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. You gave them a dose of that. How many ce.’s did 
you give them / 

Mr. Mitxs. About 15. 

Mr. Harvey. About 15 ce.’s? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. When you gave the modified vaccine, how many ce.’s 
did you give at 5 weeks? 

Mr. Minis. Two cc.’s. That is what they recommend for any hog. 

Mr. Harvey. The same as the virulent virus. 

Mr. Mitzs. That year they broke in February. 

Mr. Harvey. Let’s get the approximate length of time from vac- 
cination until they broke. 

Mr. Mitus. About 4 months. 

Mr. Harvey. — tf months? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, s! 

Mr. Harvey. I see. The pigs at that time were about 5 months old 
when they broke? 

Mr. Mitus. Yes, sir; they were practically ready for market. The 
following year they broke somewhat earlier. They were vaccinated 
in Septe »mber and broke 2 d: ays before Christmas in December. But 
they were not too much younger, about roughly 4 months of age that 
year. The last year we used the material the age spread was greater, 
but they st: arted breaking in October and they perhaps were May pigs. 
The break never occurred, I do not think, in under 3% to 4 months. 
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Mr. Harvey. You did considerable posting, I presume, of these 
when these breaks occurred. 

Mr. Mitis. We posted with the University of Pennsylvania; Lederle 
posted ; everybody posted. 

Mr. Harvey. You had plenty of material to post with. 

Mr. Minis. Yes, sir. The result of the posting was always: Let’s 
not get excited because a lot of things look like cholera and are not. 

Mr. Harvey. In these diagnoses that came as a result of the posting, 
it was definitely identified as cholera ? 

Mr. Mitus. Yes, sir, by the manufacturers. 

Mr. Harvey. All of the symptoms that you associate in a po ting 
were those of cholera ? 

Mr. Mirazs. Pardon me; no. Three or four times we took hogs to 
Pearl River. As you know, there are about five symptoms they look 
for. It is very seldom that you would find all five symp‘cnis in the 
same carcass. As soon as they would uncover a kidney that did not 
have petechia on it, they would say, “I don’t think it is cholera because 
this kidney isn’t petechiated.” 

The manufacturer at all times when they posted wanted to quiet 
us down and soothe our nerves, but each time they took saryples of the 
spleen and other organs and made a culture and in their own yard at 
Pearl River they went through the conventional test for hog cholera 
that takes 4 or 5 weeks. They take + pigs, 2 of which are known to be 
immune, 2 of which are susceptible, and treat all 4 pigs from the cul 
ture from our careass. The immunized pigs must not get sick and 
those not immunized must get sick and die. ‘Then they tell you if is 
hog cholera. Inthe meantime, if you have not moved, you have buried 
your hogs. 

Mr. Harvey. In these post mortem examinations—as you related 
to me, they came during the fall or winter—was there any evidence of 
other normally associated swine diseases such as flu or pneumonia 

Mr. Mirus. None whatever. In fact, on 2 or 3 occasions the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania men went out of their way to tell me that they 
never had examined carcasses that were as completely clean internally 
as the carcasses they examined of ours. 

At the same time that Lederle was doing their posting, not know 
ing what their diagnosis would finally be, we were busy taking car- 
casses to the University of Pennsylvania and having them post them 
and make culture. That is easily checked with the University of 
Pennsylvania Veterinary School that we did that. 

Mr. Harvey. You were thoroughly satisfied it was a clear-cut case 
of a modified vaccine simply not doing the job and that there were 
no other complicating factors that might have been extenuating as a 
result ? 

Mr. Mitzs. Let me qualify. I would like to say “Yes”; but some 
professional men will pick me up on it. The professional men say a 
hog never dies from cholera, that he always dies from secondary infec- 
tions. If you take any hog well advanced in cholera, then there are 
going to be some secondary infections starting along, but when we took 
well hogs and posted them, as we did with Lederle and with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, then at no time was there an incidence of 
secondary infection that would seem to be a forerunner of the trouble 
we were having in the acute cases. 
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Mr. Auserr. Have you ever had a hog that got cholera when you 
used the old double treatment ? 

Mr. Minus. We never did. We used live virus and serum from 
1943 until almost 1952, and during that time we never had a hog lost 
from cholera, and in the last 2 years we have never lost a hog ‘trom 
cholera since we went back. 

Mr. Ausixr. Tlow many did you lose in between / 

Mr. Minus. One year we lost 1,050, the next year a little under 40, 
the next year about D0. 

Mr. Poage. What percentage of your hogs died ¢ 

Mr. Minis. The first year when they made the proposition if we 
would not retreat, that they would stand the loss if it proved to be 
cholera, we had roughly about 2,000 hogs, we lost over a thousand of 
them. They were sc ‘attered on 3 or 4 different farms at that time. 
The most were where the disease star ae we lost practically 90 percent 
of them. We had 800 hogs on the Connolly farm and lost over 700 
the ‘re on that farm, but after they ran through their labor: atory tests 

for + or 5 weeks and finally said “Yes, it is cholera, we had better do 
something now,” on the Marsh farm the trouble had only been going 
there about 10 days. 

Mr. Poace. Did you vaccinate them then / 

Mr. Minus. We eave them a big shot of serum. We did not have 
any need for live virus. Live virus was already present. We gave 
them a shot of serum and fed them on out. 

Mr. Harvey. Did you have any visual evidence in those hogs that 
vou did not lose that some of them m: iv have had a mild case of cholera 
and recovered? Did they either stay completely healthy and/or die 
or was there a bracket in between 7 

Mr. Minus. So far as we know, there is no in between. They either 
have cholera and die or they do not have cholera and they live. 

May I cite a case of breeding gilts. We had 160 oneee me ‘gilts on the 
Lyons farm. Our record shows 13 of them, the first year we had 
trouble, came from this lot of virus which later prove - to be question- 
wtble. ‘They slept and ate and drank together. Of those 160 breeding 
gilts, 13 of which had been treated with lot 222, Lederle’s lot, 13 died 
and only 13 died. The other 147 slept with the carcasses, ate with the 
animals that were dying, never were moved. 

In other words, there was absolutely positive, solid immunity on the 
part of 147 of those breeding gilts. The 13 that had been treated with 
lot 222 died. There never at any time has been any “maybe so and 
mavbe not.” 

On a warm afternoon, if you are feeling cheerful, you can go out 
with a group of cholera hogs and persuade ects If that they look a 
little better. They come out and nibble a bit, but they still are pro- 
spective carcasses, and it is just a matter of time until they are dead. 

Mr. Harvey. I have had a few breaks in the history of hog raising, 
and I know exactly what you are talking about. 

Mr. Mitus. Dr. Hervey, the Pearl River doctor, called me wp one 
afternoon on the last test he had, and he said he believed his two 
susceptible pigs looked better that day. I told him to feel cheerful, 
that I knew how he felt, but that they would still die. One afternoon 
he said his two pigs looked somewhat better. 
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Mr. Poagr. I did not hear all of this; Iam sorry. Has that kind 
of experience been widespread, or are you the only one who suffered 
that kind of results from Lederle’s product ? 

Mr. Mitzs. We are almost the only hog growers in Delaware; every- 
body else is too busy with chickens to better themselves on hogs. 

The garbage feeders have had a great deal of trouble in Jersey. We 
have never fed garbage, but up until 1953 practically all our pigs went 
to garbage feeders, and there is not 1 garbage feeder in 10 that will 
not insist on revaccinating with live virus if he finds you are selling 
feeder stock that had a modified virus. In other words, they place no 
confidence in it. 

I talked yesterday with a veterinarian from Ohio, and he said for a 
tough situation where they wanted to be sure to hold, out of the 6 
veterinarians in his particular community in Ohio 4 of them always 
use live virus and serum, 2 veterinarians in that particular community 
are using nothing but the modified. 

He said his last break was from a group of Tennessee feeder pigs 
that were moved in there, and he had used live virus and serum to stop 
that break. Tennessee is a State that outlawed the use of live virus. 

I mention that to prove that outlawing live virus will by no means in 
itself and by itself preclude cholera continuing to be a serious epidemic 
disease in hogs. 

Mr. Poace. The thing I am trying to get at is this. This commit- 
tee went through considerable discussion with Lederle’s product some 
years ago, and there was considerable question as to its efficacy at that 
time by some of Lederle’s competitors. It is always difficult to prop- 
erly evaluate what they know about it from a scientific standpoint 
and what they know about it from a profit standpoint. That is always 
difficult. 

But there were serious charges made that it was not effective. Your 
experience seems to indicate that certain batches of it obviously were 
not effective. 

Mr. Mitts. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. I can readily understand how a batch, 212 or some other 
number, might be bad. We have that in any kind of pharmaceutical 
prepar ation, but how it could happen to you 3 years in succession by ac- 
cident, I do not understand. Do you have an explanation of that? 

Mr. Mitts. No, but I would like to elaborate quickly. The last year 
we used it they knew we were making our final test on it. They 
shipped speci: al lots to North Phil: adelphi: 1, we picked it up there, took 
it down to our icebox in a matter of 3 hours. It was handled almost 
in an absurd sort of way. 

Presumably, knowing that we were giving it its last trial, they must 
have sent good lots to Phil: adelphia for us to pick up. That would be 
the : assumption that they would. 

Mr. Poace. It certainly would. But now do you know of other hog 
growers who had the same difficulty w er this Lederle product ? 

Mr. Mitts. Not in Delaware because I do not know of any other hog 
growers there of any size. In the Middle West, however, this Ohio 
doctor with whom I was talking yesterday says they are, it is his opin- 
ion, one man’s opinion, a veterinarian, that frequently what he calls 
tough cases, it did not hold. He said given his choice, he would still 
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use live virus and serum. If the customer insisted he did not want the 
live virus brought on his place, he used the modified virus. 

Mr. Poacr. Has anybody else had a better experience with it than 
Lederle? There are other companies making it now, I understand. 

Mr. Mints. We have not used other products. 

Mr. Poacr. Have you had the same experience with other products 4 

Mr. Minus. We have not. 

Mr. Poacr. You have not used it ? 

Mr. Mitts. No,sir. Of course, again I hesitate to offend by attack- 
ing what seems to be, or rather, engaging in what seems to be at attack 
on professional men. But I think you Congressmen would concede 
to the right of the farmer who has buried as many hogs as we have, 
if professional men did O. K. this material that did not hold and if 
they come here today saying that now everything is all right, and if 
they have not been in the field any more than they have been in the field, 
and so far as I know that they have been in the field, then I say that 
you as representatives of the American farmer, that we have a right 
to appeal to you and ask you to be careful until such time as our pro- 
fessional men may have a better opportunity to prove the matter 

Mr. Poage. I gather from your testimony that you think Lederle 
does produce some of this modified virus that is good, else those gilts 
that were in there with the 13 that died would have certainly taken 
cholera if they had not been pretty well protected. 

Mr. Mitus. I am convinced of that. 

Mr. Poage. But that certain batches are not good. What you are 
talking about then is not a condemnation of the modified virus but a 
condemnation of the idea that anybody knows positively they are able 
to control it. 

Mr. Mus. There is a disagreement on that point. If Lederle were 
here today, they would say that through some mysterious arrangement 
on our farms there are certain conditions which evolve where modified 
virus can hold. I would perhaps say there was a variation in their 
product. We have discussed that at great length. They do not know 
how to explain. They insist their product is uniformly good under 
ordinary, average ¢ ‘onditions, and that either because we are too clean 
and do not give our hogs a chance to become immune—we sat in with 
them for 6 hours up at Pearl River. They had their doctors there and 
they gave all kinds of possibilities why maybe in our case it would not 
hold. 

There is no agreement on it. The manufacturer says their product 
isuniform. Asa farmer, I would say I suspect it is not. 

Mr. Poagr. They believed in it strongly enough to pay for your 
lost hogs. 

Mr. Mitus. They did the one year but they learned better in a big 
way that year 

Mr. Poace. They did not pay the second and third year? 

Mr. Mitts. No, sir; just the one year. 

Mr. Poace. Why did you stay with them the third year when you 
took the loss the second year and paid it? Why did you stay with 
their product the third year if you did not believe in its success? 

Mr. Mitts. The second year the loss was not great. We lost less 
than 40 hogs. I mats up my mind the next year I would do every- 
thing perfectly, and I did, and it broke and I had to wean myself, 
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because any intelligent man concedes if we have a modified virus which 
is safe and dependable, we should go to it, no argument about it. 
There is no argument that we are against hog cholera. There is no 
argument that we cannot do away w ith hog ¢ holera as long as we have 
live virus. The argument is: Is today the time we can do it? My 
argument is it 1: not safe to do it now, with due regard to the profes- 
sional men. 

Mr. Horven. Did I understand you to say hogs did not die of 
cholera but rather of secondary infection ? 

Mr. Mus. I am quoting veterinarians. I have been told by men 
from the University of Pennsylvania Veterinary School that a hog 
never dies of cholera, that cholera weakens him to where he dies from 
secondary infection; pneumonia is the most common secondary 
infection. 

Mr. Horven. I would like to have Dr. Van Houweling clear that up. 

Dr. Van Houwettne. It is my impression that the generalized 
spread of the hog cholera virus through the hog’s body can result in 
death in the first instance. It is commonly complic ‘ated by secondary 
invaders. 

I again would be glad to have Dr. Hutchins, who is a research 
expert in this field, duly qualified, elaborate on my comments. 

Mr. Horven. Out my way they say hogs die of cholera. 

Mr. Minus. They do say that everywhere. 

Mr. Hoeven. I know. 

Dr. Van Houwewine. May | offer Dr. Hutchins / 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Dr. Hurcuis. I am sorry to disagree with the gentlemen here 
and also the veterinarians at the U niversity of Pennsylvania, but 1 
must do so because hogs do definitely die of hog choler: a, as a direct 
result of the hog- cholera virus. It is true that in any virus disease, 
be it cholera, poliomyelities, what have you, there may be secondary 
invasion by bacterial agents and these do complicate the picture con- 
siderably ; but the primary cause of death in hogs that have the hog- 
cholera virus present in their bodies is not secondary invaders. 

Mr. Axpert. That is secondary to his whole testimony. He said 
he picked that up from somebody. 

Dr. Hurcnins. That is right. I was attempting to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Horven. I want the record to show the true situation. 

Mr. Poace. These gentlemen are breaking into Mr. Mills’ testimony. 
I would like to know what you scientists have to say about the outbreak 
on his farm, while we have broken into his testimony. How do you 
explain it ? 

Dr. Van Houwettne. If I follow Mr. Mills correctly, 1 would like 
to comment, first, in regard to his indication of our apparent lack 
of interest in his problem. 

Actually we here in Washington were not aware of his difficulties 
until I heard Mr. Mills tell the same story you heard this morning 
at a meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation Livestock 
Advisory Committee. After I heard that report, it did sound very 
serious to me. We arranged for someone to visit his farm. 

Unfortunately, we got Mr. Mills’ name and address wrong in the 
first case and tried to find him in Ohio. When we did get him properly 
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located, we sent the investigator out there and we do have a rather 
complete report on his whole trouble, which we have given a lot of 
consideration. 

Mr. Poace. Do not give us the complete report, but tell us how you 
explain this. 

Dr. Van Hovuwewrne. I cannot explain all his difficulties, but I 
believe he said in the first year they used the modified vaccine they 
weaned pigs at 3 weeks of age and gave a dose of anti-hog-cholera 
serum and 2 weeks later followed with vaccine. 

I believe manufacturers generally recommended these products 
not be used until after the pigs have been weaned. I believe the 
reason is that the pigs that are suckling immune sows get some 
immunity through the milk which may interfere with production of 
immunity if the vaccination is given prior to bina. In that case 
I believe the use of antiserum at 3 weeks of age is giving them a 
passive immunity and then interfere with immunity from the vaccine 
2 weeks later, that might be the explanation of his trouble the first 
year. 

I believe our investigation at your farms, Mr. Mills, we also learned 
that 1 year you carried out a challenge with virus on a number of 
your farms and that Lederle asked for the right to do that and assured 
you they would reimburse you for your losses. 

Really it was a large-scale experiment, I believe, at that time. That 
was the first year these products were licensed, in 1952, when I 
am sure the company was interested in gaining more scientific evidence 
in regard to the use of their product under various conditions. 

Mr. Aunertr. This thing has certainly cast a doubt in my mind, 
and I am not going to vote to compel a farmer to use this ‘kind of 
vaccine and go unreimbursed if he loses his entire herd. I think 
we will have to have much better refutation than we have had up to 
now. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Mills, you have not finished your statement. 

Mr. Muas. I thought the Congressman was through. 

Mr. Poage. I think he is. 

Mr. Mitts. The answer of Dr. Van Houweling to our first year’s 
trouble is well taken. We weaned that 1 year only at 3 weeks, and 
on the advice of the veterinarians with Lederle, we did give serum 
at 3 weeks and followed at 5 to 6 weeks with the rovac. But in the 
last 2 years we had learned the hard way on that point, too. We no 
longer weaned at 3 weeks, we let the sow complete the job. On those 
2 years we very carefully followed the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tion of not treating with rovac until a week after the pigs had been 

‘eaned, some pigs at 10 days. Obviously, the last 2 years after we 
hi id had this serious trouble the first year, the last 2 years we were 
just downright leaning backwards trying to do everything precisely 
the right way because we wanted the modified virus to work. It was 
in sympathetic hands. 

Mr. Poacr. What do you say about those last 2 years, Doctor? 

Dr. Van Houwetinc. Mr. Chairman, I do not remember the full 
facts, and if it is as Mr. Mills explained, I think the only thing I can 
say, as I said, I believe, in response to Congressman Harvey’s ques- 
tion, there is some difficulty following the use of this vaccine but 
there has always been some difficulty following the use of virulent 
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virus in serum, too. I do not mean to tell you there is never any 
difficulty following the use of modified vaccine. 

Mr. Poagr. Have you had reports of similar instances similar to 
Mr. Mills’ experience ? 

Dr. Van Houwe tine. To my personal knowledge, we have none as 
extensive as his. There are reports of trouble made by veterinarians 
and individuals where they have used the modified vaccine. We have 
had them over the years with the virulent virus and serum, too. 

Mr. Poace. What is the comparison? Is it more or less with modi- 
fied vaccine? 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. At the opening of my statement, when you 
asked questions about its efficiency, I told you about the survey we 
conducted the first 2 years when the products were on limited license 
and we asked everybody to report difficulties. Death losses from all 
causes among hogs vaccinated were less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Poace. What had been your death losses on hogs vaccinated 
under the old method ? 

Dr. Van Houwewtne. I would estimate they would be that much 
if you took into account all causes. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me, therefore, you have to draw your com- 
pe irison. If the death losses were 20 percent and you had been getting 

25 percent death loss, obviously it is an advantage. It is a comparison 
and not the absolute amount of death loss, it seems to me. 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. If I might say a word in regard to these cost 
figures, I have some typical costs of the various products, I would 
like to have an opportunity to straighten the record out in that regard 
now or later. 

Mr. Poage. Go ahead. 

Dr. Van Houweurnc. As Mr. Grant reported, there is a serum- 
control agency and the requirement that manufacturers post prices they 
are charging to different categories of purchasers such as dealers, 
wholesalers, and consumers. 

Mr. Mills refers to the cost to the farmer, which is in the consumer 
vategory. This price listing I have here is not all-inclusive but it is 
typical. The prices of all companies are close together. The cost of 
the modified vaccine without serum, which was the product he was 
using, is listed in this case at 44 cents a dose. He said that the virus 
cost 10 cents a dose. The figures I have indicated that it is $3.65 a 
hundred or 3.65 cents per cubic centimeter, and it takes 2. So that 
is about 7.5 cents. 

We must not overlook the fact that you have to use antiserum with 
that virulent virus. Our recommended dosages are 20 cubic centi- 
meters for suckling pigs, 30 cubic centimeters for 20- to 40-pound 
pigs, and 35 cubic centimeters for 40- to 90-pound pigs. That anti- 
serum cost to the consumer on this price list is 1.45 cents per cubic 
centimeter, or 31.45 per hundred, which means the serum will cost 
in the neighborhood of 25 to 45 cents plus cost of the virulent virus, 
bringing the total cost of the two methods just about equal. 

Mr. Mints. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to tire you with contro- 
versy here. In the field there is almost a universal trend toward the 
use of serum with the modified virus. It is true you can give a modi- 
fied virus and your pigs will not die but the reaction is so much less 
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severe. Their feed consumption will hold up so much better if you 
do give serum with the modified virus. 

In the case of any farmer who is not penny proud, he goes ahead 
with the modified virus and uses the serum. 

So while theoretically it is possible, as a practical matter a farmer 
that uses the modified virus alone and turns his back on good old 
antiserum, he is doing a foolish thing. Our experience unquestionably 
proved that. Without serum our pigs will go off in feed consumption 
by 30 to 40 percent, with serum and the modified virus they will not 
go off over 10 to 15 percent for the period the fever is built up in 
them. 

Mr. Harvey. ! would like to ask Mr. Mills this. Do you use as 
much serum with the modified virus as you do with the virulent ? 

Mr. Mirtis. Not quite, lacking about 3 cubic centimeters. 

Dr. Van Houwetrne. I hate to differ with Mr. Mills, but I believe 
the manufacturer’s recommendations are 15 and 10 cubic centimeters 
of serum with a dose of the modified vaccine. Our recommended 
minimum dosage on the labels of our serum bottles is 20 for suckling 
pigs, 30 for 20- to 40-pound pigs, and 35 for 40- to 90-pound pigs. 

Mr. Harvey. I would like to ask Dr. Hutchins some questions for 
the record. 

Doctor, would you have any estimate as to the percentage of each 
that is being used among the Indiana swine growers ¢ 

Dr. Hurcuins. We have an estimate that roughly 60 percent of the 
hogs in Indiana that are vaccinated are vaccinated with one of the 
modified vaccines. This leaves about 40 percent which are vaccinated 
that are either vaccinated with inactivated or dead virus and 
serum. 

In your area I would estimate that you might have a reverse of 
that. In the 10th District roughly 60 percent of the hogs would be 
vaccinated with virulent virus and serum and 40 percent with the 
modified product. 

Mr. Harvey. Have you had any e eee riences of a nature similar to 
that that has been related by Mr. Mills from the users of modified 
virus ¢ 

Dr. Hurcnins. Not of the magnitude that Mr. Mills has indicated 
here, and we do have some very sizable producers of swine who use 
virulent virus and serum and also we have those very large producers 
of swine that use the modified product, none of the magnitude indi- 
cated here. 

I would back up Dr. Van Houweling’s statement and would want 
the committee to be clear on this subject, that there is difficulty with 
hog cholera following the use of every known biological product for 
the prevention of hog cholera. So let’s not feel that there is anything 
in this field that is absolute. 

[ would also like to point out in 1949, 1950, and 1951 swine died 
like flies throughout the entire Midwest that were vaccinated with 
virulent virus and serum, so none of the products is without some 
degree of difficulty. 

Mr. Harvey. Is there any apparent relationship between the a 
at which pigs are vaccinated and the breaks that occur ? 

Dr. Hurcutns. Yes, sir. We very definitely feel and have recom- 
mended for many years that pigs suckling immune dams should not 
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be vaccinated while suckling the dams, that there should be a period of 
time after removal. We feel with the modified product it is perhaps 
even more important than with the virulent virus and serum. 

Mr. Harvey. What are you recommending for the swine grower 
who produces his own breeding stock or the swine breeders, say, among 
the purebred breeders of the various breeds of swine that they use for 
their breeding stock? Are you recommending the modified or the 
double treatment? 

Dr. Hurcutys. At the present time the recommendation cannot be 
entirely scientific, sir, for the simple reason that you must first ascer- 
tain where the man expects to sell most of his animals. There are 
still some areas where the demand requires that virulent virus and 
serum be used. 

Of course, naturally, this will tend to shade your recommendation. 
= e are recommending, however, as a general rule for purebred breed- 

rs of swine that they vaccinate with a modified live virus product 
ohie serum and that the breeding stock be revaccinated. 

[ am not sure that the breeding stock should be revaccinated at the 
end of a year, but this appears to be a safe and sane recommenda- 
tion at this stage of the game. 

Mr. Harvey. Has the Indiana Veterinary Association gone on rec- 
ord as approving the modied ? 

Dr. Hurcutrs. I checked this before coming down, and the board 
of directors voted 9 to 1 in favor of H. R. 5933. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. We have Mr. Nance with us from the 
National Swine Growers Council. We would like to hear from him. 


STATEMENT OF JIM NANCE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SWINE 
GROWERS COUNCIL 


Mr. Nance. My statement is only about 214 minutes long. 

Mr. Poacr. Proceed. 

Mr. Nance. My name is Jim Nance. My home is Alamo, Tenn. I 
am a livestock producer and farmer. I am president of the National 
Swine Growers Council. This is an organization made up of 32 
affiliated State swine associations. ‘These 32 States produce approx- 
imately 95 percent of all hogs grown in the Nation. 

Il am a director and immediate past president of the Tennessee Live- 
stock Association, an overall organization representing the cattle, 
sheep, and swine interests of that State. 

At the National Swine Growers Council last executive committee 
meeting we passed a resolution favoring a cholera eradiction program. 
We feel that complete eradication of diseases such as VE, hog cholera, 
and swine brucellosis is a necessity. Present knowledge of these dis- 
eases and control make it possible. It has been estimated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture that because of the presence 
of VE and hog cholera, embargoes placed on our pork by foreign coun- 
tries reduce our potential pork market in half. 

As a purebred breeder I can understand the concern of some of the 
boys in the Corn Belt regarding any program that would not permit 
the use of a long-proven remedy such as live virus. Custom I think 
plays a part in this, however, continued heavy concentration of hogs 
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on the same land down through the years has made these people disease 
conscious. They are good operators. They believe in taking the 
necessary measures to prevent disease. They vaccinate for ev erything 
that there isa vaccine for. I feel sure all of them are interested in the 
eradication of cholera. They just want to be sure that they do not 
swap a proven remedy for an unproven one. 

The remainder of this statement is my personal feeling and does 
not necessarily reflect the feeling of the National Swine Growers 
Council as a body. 

We have a State law in Tennessee prohibiting the use of live virus, 
I feel that the program to date has been very effective. Quite a few 
States in the South have a similar program. 

It is my personal feeling that science is far enough advanced in 
this field to effectively h: andle any new problem that might arise due 
to a change such as would be experienced by the passage of this or any 
similar legislation. 

Certainly when a majority of scientists in any given field feels 
that their program is far enough advanced to offer a chance for eradi- 

sation of any disease either of livestock or humans, we would be 
derelict in our duty to our fellow men if we did not give it a try. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Nance, do you know of any experiences similar to 
that Mr. Mills related here ? 

Mr. Nance. Not of that magnitude. I would say that as the De- 
partment has said, you get some breaks, I have heard of some breaks 
from it. Personally, I have not had one and I have used it 3 years 
in my operation. But I have also heard of it in live virus and seen it 
in live virus. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you get more chances of breaks under the modified 
virus than under the live? That is the question. If you do not, the 
fact that you have not got perfection does not condemn it. 

Mr. Nance. In my purebred operation we give about 25 cubic centi- 
meters of serum, 25 to 35 when we give this new type treatment. We 
revaccinate at 12 to 18 months, and then so far we have had no trouble 
with it. 

Mr. Poacre. Any questions of Mr. Nance? I am obliged to you, 
Mr. Nance. 

I believe we called the witnesses who were here. Is there anybody 
else who wantsto be heard? Is Mr. Datt here ? 

Mr. Darr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. DATT, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE J. DIETZ, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS DEPARMENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Darr. I am John Datt, assistant legislative director, farm 
bureau, and I have Mr. Dietz with me. We have a brief statement I 
would like to present to the committee. 

We apprec late the opportunity of presenting the views of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation on the proposed legislation to control 
the preparation, distribution, importation, and exportation of virulent 
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hog-cholera virus. Our interest in this matter is due to the large 
number of hog producers who are members of the farm bureau. 

As we view it, the proposed legislation, H. R. 5933, is intended to 
eliminate the field use of virulent hog-cholera virus and thereby bring 
about the eventual eradication of hog cholera in the United States. 
As long as virulent hog-cholera virus is used, we continue to spread 
hog cholera and make very difficult the job of eradication. By elimi- 
nating the field use of the virulent virus, we greatly improve the possi- 
bilities of eventual eradication. This would certainly be a step for- 
ward in the swine industry. Hog cholera is a serious problem because 
it is a disease that each year causes losses to hog producers. We are 
always in constant danger of serious outbreaks. 

In addition to the problem faced within the United States by the 
threat of hog cholera, the sales of American pork products abroad 
have also been affected. The United Kingdom, Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Belgium have placed embargoes against the importation 
of American pork products because of their apparent fear of hog 
cholera. Some of these countries have expressed concern about our 
use of virulent hog-cholera virus. We believe the elimination of field 
use of virulent hog-cholera virus will be an important step in develop- 
ing export markets for American pork products. The Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the USDA has informed us that there are distinct 
market possibilities in some of the above countries. 

The eradication of hog cholera would certainly increase the returns 
received by hog producers. H. R. 5935 is a move in that direction and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, therefore, supports its enact- 
ment. 

Our support of the proposed legislation reflects a recommendation 
made by the AFBF livestock advisory committee in September 1956 
and March 1957. This advisory committee is composed of outstanding 
livestock producers from all areas of the country. This group recom- 
mended, and the AFBF board of directors subsequently approved 
that 
whenever nonvirulent hog cholera immunizing agents have been fully approved 
by a majority of the Agricultural Research Service of the USDA, representa- 
tives of the swine industry and our sanitary officials, and have demonstrated 
through actual farm use that they are thoroughly effective vaccines, that 
steps should be taken to cease renewal of license for production of virulent hog 
cholera virus. 

We understand the question of the manufacture and distribution 
of virulent hog-cholera virus has been widely discussed and studied 
by the USDA, leading scientists, and representatives of the swine 
industry in recent months. It is their almost unanimous agreement 
that the time has arrived for eliminating the use of virulent virus 
except as it is needed in the manufacture of other serums and viruses. 
There is also general agreement among these people that satisfactory 
nonvirulent hog cholera immunizing agents have been developed. 

Evidence of this situation is shown by the fact that 14 States have 
already outlawed the use of virulent virus, while 2 additional States 
have authority under general legislation to do so. The legislatures 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Kentucky have recently taken such action. 
With a third of the States having taken independent action to outlaw 
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virulent virus, there is a sound basis for the enactment of H. R. 5933. 
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In considering the proposed legislation, we would like to recommend 
that the second sentence in section 4 be amended as follows: 

The Secretary shall issue such permits and licenses only (a) when such 
action is found to be necessary because of an emergency within a State, Terri- 
tory, or possession, the District of Columbia or other place under the jurisdiction 
of the United States; (b) for exportation of such virulent virus to a foreign 
country the laws of which do not prohibit its importation; (c) when the 
Secretary determines the issuance of such permits and licenses is necessary 
to assure the availability of an adequate supply of serum and vaccines. 

The proposed change is designed to make it more clear under what 
conditions the Secretary of Agriculture should issue permits and 
licenses for use of virulent hog-cholera virus. We believe the new 
wording does not change the basic intent of the legislation. 

While the enactment of H. R. 5933 would not solve completely 
the problem of hog cholera, we believe it is a step in the direction of 
eventual eradication. ‘Therefore, we support the passage of H. R. 
5933. 

The opportunity of presenting these views is greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not know of any similar outbreaks to that ex- 
perienced by Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Darr. I do not of any of the extent that Mr. Mills has indicated. 
I would like, if I could, Mr. Chairman, to place in the record a sum- 
mary of the proceedings of a workshop conference on hog cholera that 
was held by Livestock Conservation, Inc., which is an organization 
in the livestock industry designed to work on this and other problems. 

This particular conference was held on May 16 of this year, and 
it was attended by some 35 or so people, some scientists, some repre- 
sentatives of the swine industry, and in this particular summary, this 
whole question of hog cholera and this particular legislation 1s dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Dietz is here. He would be glad to answer any questions in 
connection with the export phase of this that you might have. 

Mr. Poagr. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Grant. I notice you state several countries that are objecting 
to the import of pork products from the United States because of hog 
cholera, and there is a feeling that if hog cholera was eliminated from 
the United States that these barriers would be lifted. 

Could you give us a further discussion on that, please, sir? 

Mr. Darr. L would ask Mr. Dietz to comment on that particular 
question. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. DIETZ, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION 


Mr. Dierz. Sir, I would like to say that I spent 7 years as American 
agricultural attaché in three embassies abroad, 4 years of which were 
in Europe, and this subject was discussed very often. 

Now, to be perfectly frank with you, many nations say that the 
existence of the disease in the United States is a factor for their not 
bringing in as many United States pork products as they might. 

Mr. Poacr. I sort of think they have got. the same idea of this that 
the Argentine people think we have about foot-and-mouth disease; 
is that right? They think we refuse to admit Argentine beef not be- 
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cause of the foot-and-mouth disease, but because we do not want to 
face the competition. 

Mr. Drerz. I happen to know that because I was assistant agricul- 
tural attaché in the Argentine. They said it was an economic foot- 
ball. 

Mr. Poace. Europe’s attitude is just what the Argentine says of 
ours. 

Mr. Dierz. Our answer was, “You remove the disease and find out 
if our policy is an economic football or not.” 

I would like to submit for the record the following: Last year 
a member of our organization, together with a member of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, together with an official of the Department, made 
a trip to Europe, a European meat market mission, to find out whether 
there were any opportunities to expand our markets abroad. 

They have reviewed their findings and there are certain concrete 
examples—in England, Switzer: and, Austria, and Italy—where they 
found that the existence of hog cholera in the U nited States was a 
specific factor, limiting the expansion of our markets for pork prod- 
ucts, 

I would like to submit the following data. I do not wish to sub- 
mit the whole report, but if I may, ‘just remove from this report 
various remarks that pertain directly to this situation. I think it 
might be helpful. 

Mr. Poace. You had better do it. The time has about run out. 

Mr. Drerz. I will make this available. 

Mr. Poace. Do not make the explanation. Time is about to run 
out. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


EUROPEAN MARKET POTENTIAL FOR UNITED STATES LIVESTOCK 
AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


A study sponsored by the Foreign Agricultural Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the American Meat Institute 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation, August-December 1956 


A potential market exists in Europe for substantially more meat products than 
were exported last year if certain obstacles can be overcome, and certain steps 
necessary to the overcoming of these obstacles are taken by the United States 
Government and United States exporters. 

— steps include: 

. The development of health and sanitary measures which will tend to 
overcome tne import restrictions on certain livestock products because of 
suc am diseases as hog cholera and V. E. in the United States; 

2. Increased efforts to make import licenses and dollars available for 
purchases of American products, and to obtain more satisfactory tariff 
arrangements ; 

3. Better adaptation of our products to foreign requirements ; 

4. Elimination of trade practices or conditions which sometimes result in 
products of lowered quality reaching foreign buyers; 

5. Better identification of products to consumers, followed by suitable 
promotion ; 

6. Closer cooperation between European and United States inspection 
authorities. 

It must be recognized that the United States will continue to represent the 
market for the vast majority of our domestic production. Nevertheless it seems 
probable that the export market is worth cultivating as an outlet for edible and 
inedible fats and greases, cured pork, tallows, hides and skins, casings, variety 
meats, ete. 
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A GENERAL STATEMENT ON MARKET POTENTIAL 


While no study of only 3 months’ duration can be fully comprehensive and 
provide all the answers to so complicated a problem as this, the members of the 
mission were in complete agreement on the fact that a considerably larger 
market exists abroad for our livestock products than we are now realizing. 

If we could translate the pro-American product sentiment which exists in Eu- 
rope into sales, we would without a doubt experience substantially expanded meat 
sales in foreign countries. The combination of advertising copy seen in Europe 
in United States magazines and United States movies tends to create a receptive 
consumer attitude toward many of our food products. This situation constitutes 
tangible evidence that we can sell more goods in the European market. 


SIX FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN APPRAISING THE EUROPEAN MARKET POTENTIAL 


1. The market is highly competitive and is price conscious. 
2. Currently it isa buyer’s market. 
38. Bilateral trade agreements favor existing traditional trade patterns and 
associations rather than the development of new markets. 

4. The proposed European trade alliance will develop for European preferen- 
tial trading between the participating countries. 

5. National currency, retaliatory tariffs, and health and sanitary restrictions 
may constitute trade problems for many United States exporters. 

6. The supermarket type of merchandising is developing in Europe, as is the 
use of more home appliances, such as refrigerators, etc. This trend favors 
United States processed foods. 


SOME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING SALES ABROAD 


1. Make certain through various steps outlined in this report that nothing will 
operate abroad to destroy confidence in United States products. 

2. Strengthen agricultural representation at international trade conferences 
such as GATT. 

3. Provide adequate sales promotional material in the language of the im- 
porting countries with specifications converted to terms commonly used by the 
trade. 

4, Process and package in accordance with the requirements of a specific mar- 
ket, and in line with the consumer demand. (This will probably mean some 
retooling. ) 

5. Creation of new export items for which a market would need to be pro- 
moted and of a nature that would complement and supplement the economy of 
the importing country. 

6. The possible creation in Europe of a United States trade and commerce 
headquarters by industry in cooperation with Government for the purpose of 
advertising and promoting the sale of United States food products. Such an 
office would serve in a valuable liaison way between exporter and importer. 

7. The direction of sales efforts toward specific markets and by commodities 
and using commodities designed especially for that market. For example; sales 
of United States variety meats such as tongues, kidneys, livers, etc., might be 
increased materially through promotional activities directed toward such markets 
as Spain and Italy. 

8. Key agricultural commodity representatives under United States Govern- 
ment supervision and employment could materially assist in promoting United 
States sales abroad by working with our agricultural attachés and trade groups, 
particularly in those countries in which we were attempting to carry out sales 
promotional programs. 

GENERAL 


Sales under Public Law 480, have, without a doubt, done much to move large 
quantities of United States agricultural produce into foreign markets. They 
have been particularly beneficial in those countries where foreign currency situ- 
ations have interfered with private sales and where the domestic economy has 
been such as to require loans to finance purchases. 

It should, however, be pointed out that Government trading in some instances, 
is retarding private sales and market development. Also that it tends to cen- 
tralize bargaining power in the hands of relatively few people. It favors the 
brokerage type of operation and creates monopolistic tendencies and pressures. 
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Subsidization destroys the incentive to capture a market on the merits of the 
product and sales effort. Government efforts should be directed more strongly 
toward helping facilitate private export trade. 

In this connection, participation in world trade fairs might well emphasize 
more industry sales promotional efforts. 

Agricultural market development funds resulting from Public Law 480 sales 
should be spent to develop permanent markets and in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the agricultural attaché, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and industry. These funds should not be assigned without this guidance 
to any particular commodity group. 

Country-by-country summary of the potentials and the obstacles to be over- 
come briefly summarized are: 

Austria.—While governmental regulations temporarily make expansion of im- 
ports difficult, a revision of the program is expected within a year which will 
permit increased imports. Meanwhile, however, there is a potential annual de- 
mand for 15,000 to 18,000 tons of United States lard, but this demand has been 
declining because the Austrian system of buying product on the basis of price 
alone, together with insufficient American export control on shipments of lard, 
has resulted in unsatisfactory product reaching consumers. 

It is believed that this situation can be corrected by the adoption by United 
States exporters of export specifications or other steps to assure the delivery 
abroad of reasonably fresh lard of good quality followed by negotiations by the 
United States Government with the Austrian Government, which acts as the 
distributor, to assure maintenance of quality through to the consumer. This 
would be a necessary prelude to expanded exports when they are permitted by the 
new regulations. 

Austrian veterinary authorities would welcome closer contact and exchange 
of information with USDA representatives on livestock diseases and related 
matter. This should be arranged by the United States Government. 

Belgium.—There is a potentially good demand for United States lard of 2,000 
to 2,500 tons annually, but import licenses are needed, as they are for pickled and 
frozen beef hams. There also is a good potential market in Belgium for meat and 
bonemeal, provided the rendering temperatures required by Belgium can be 
modified. There are matters for negotiation by our Government. 

Germany.—Already the third largest export market for United States lard, 
Germany has the greatest potential for increased exports of any country in 
continental Europe. 

Here, again, certain practices which have resulted in lard of unsatisfactory 
quality reaching consumers must be overcome, including the maintenance of too 
large stocks in the Berlin stockpile for too long a time, which results in large 
quantities of not-too-fresh United States lard being thrown on the market to 
the detriment of United States quality lard. 

Representatives of our Government, and also importers, have been working on 
these problems, but it is important that an early solution be reached so that 
promotional activities under Public Law 480, now being worked out, can be 
put into effect promptly as a means of stimulating the demand for United States 
product. 

Since the existing duty structure favors the importation of lard in drums, 
which is packaged and marketed by German melters, it is important to give the 
German melters whatever technical aid may be necessary to assure product of 
good quality reaching consumers. 

At the next GATT meeting, the United States Government should insist on 
readjustment of the rates which are higher on lard in boxes and cartons than 
on lard in drums. 

Methods of inspection presently used by German authorities in the case of 
products such as livers are detrimental to the appearance and packaging of the 
product and should be the subject of further study and negotiation by appro- 
priate branches of the governments concerned, so that improved methods can be 
developed promptly. 

Holtland.—tTrade in variety meats, including frozen beef tongues can be greatly 
expanded. Products intended for export to this country could be more fully 
adapted to the Dutch preferences, especially as to trimming and packing. 

An improved demand for animal protein feeds is expected to follow the adop- 
tion by the Dutch of new temperature requirements as recommended by the 
American Meat Institute Foundation and discussed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with Netherlands officials. 
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Italy.—If dollar exchange is made available by the Italian Government, or 
imports facilitated under Public Law 480, a substantially increased trade could 
be developed in frozen pork products and salted and cured pork, lard, and various 
other products, provided the USDA can provide additional certification to cover 
Italian trichinae inspection requirements. A temporary arrangement, as sug- 
gested in the detailed information attached, would help facilitate an increased 
trade immediately and should be worked out promptly. 

Spain.—With a continuance of support available under Public Law 480, Spain 
will utilize substantial supplies of frozen beef, fatbacks, and bellies ; and possibly 
pork-variety meats. 

There also is a potentially good market available for lard, provided it can be 
supplied in an inexpensive but attractive and convenient package for retail 
distribution. 

Since the importation of food supplies is entirely in the hands of the Spanish 
Government, the continued full support of the United States Government is 
needed on behalf of United States exporters. 

Switzerland.—Increased exports of variety meats to Switzerland could be ac- 
complished if United States veterinary authorities are able to work out some 
assurance satisfactory to the Swiss that our exports come from hogs free from 
disease. 

Since our inspection system is such as to provide such an assurance, it would 
appear that the matter is one that is possible of negotiation. 

United Kingdom.—Already the most important foreign market for United States 
lard, the United Kingdom offers opportunity for substantially increased ship- 
ments if an attractive, inexpensive retail package can be developed, providing 
suitable identification as to the United States origin of the product, and supple- 
mented, if possible, by a promotional program. 

Moreover, present veterinary regulations prohibit the entry of some pork prod- 
ucts on account of cholera. The United States Government should strive with 
great promptness to overcome this obstacle either through convincing the British 
to accept our regular veterinary inspection, or through bringing about the ex- 
clusive use in the United States of modified virus. This would be an important 
step in opening markets in other countries, too, as for example, Italy. 

Detailed information outlining the potential for an increased trade with various 
countries and the problems to be overcome in achieving the potential will be found 
later in this report. 

PURPOSE OF MISSION 


The primary purpose was to study, ascertain, and assemble information on 
the European market potential for United States livestock products. Also, to 
determine the major “roadblocks” hindering export sales of United States live- 
stock products, particularly red meats. 

This study was directed toward “defining the market” in the following coun- 
tries: The United Kingdom, Netherlands, West Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Greece, and to a lesser extent, France and Switzerland. 


HOW STUDY WAS CONDUCTED 


Organizational procedure and makeup of study mission 

The mission represented three specific fields of interest: namely, Government, 
American meat industry, and farm organizations and producer interests. Con- 
sequently, the personnel consisted of a representative of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, American Meat Institute, and American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Operational procedure 

Inasmuch as each member of the team represented special areas of interest, it 
was decided that it would be most logical for each to be held responsible for gath- 
ering information within his own special field of interest. In addition, group 
conferences were held in which all members participated. 

We have tried throughout to take a long view in our recommendations, and 
have aimed at a gradual and permanent improvement in exports of United States 
livestock and meat products. 

Also, we have considered what could be done to regain our position as an 
exporter to former markets and to improve the reputation of some of United 
States meat and livestock products in others. 
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With former sources of supplies in Eastern Europe having now become im- 
porters of some of our meat products, the potential of volume for United States 
livestock and meat products in continental Europe has greatly increased. 

A clarification of policy by the United States Government on exports to these 
new markets would be very beneficial to take advantage of these outlets. 

Closer contacts with foreign veterinary services could lead to an important 
and simplification in the veterinary inspection in foreign markets to the advan- 
tage of the product. 

Improved economic conditions are very apparent in most countries visited, 
especially Germany and Holland; therefore, the continental market has become 
more competitive and selective, with buyers becoming more critical in their 
demand for quality meat products. 

Hog cholera will remain the principal obstacle in the resumption of United 
States of America exports of pork meats to European markets and little relief 
can be expected until the use of live-virus vaccine has been discontinued. 

Sales promotional programs should be developed for the purpose of capturing 
specific foreign markets. This would be particularly true for lard. 

Probably no segment of the United States foreign staff is performing a more 
worthwhile service than are our agricultural attachés. Their work, however, is 
being seriously handicapped by inadequate travel and miscellaneous expense 
budgets, and by lack of technical information and advice from industry and 
trade. 

Detailed trade information is attached for each of the following markets: 


1. Austria 4. Germany 7. Spain 
2. Belgium 5. Holland 8. Switzerland 
8. France 6. Italy 9. United Kingdom 
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AUSTRIA 


The expansion of trade in livestock and meat products is difficult because all 
imports are tied in with legislation, forming the basis of the Austrian agriculture 
program, which will remain in force for at least another year, when revision 
of the agriculture program will be contemplated, permitting imports under a 
duty tariff. 

FROZEN BEEF 


Austria is self-sufficient and exports annually about 15,000 cattle, principally 
to Italy. The raising of cattle in Austria is under strict veterinary control, and 
large numbers of reactors are regularly culled in the current TB and Bang’s 
eradication program. Under this program the slaughtering of cattle and calves 
is regulated by supply and demand. 

However, in view of the recent developments in Hungary the marketing of 
Austrian livestock should be watched. Austria may become an exporter of live- 
stock products to Hungary and other eastern countries which would open the door 
for increased imports for a variety of foreign-meat products. 


PORK 


The 1956 pig crop was sufficient to cover the domestic demand and the flue. 
tuations of live hog prices are controlled from time to time by Government pur- 
chases. If for 3 consecutive days the price of live hogs, on the Vienna market, 
goes below AS12.50 then the Government steps in and purchases live hogs to 
stabilize prices. In the event prices go above AS13.50 then additional live hogs 
are imported from neighboring countries. 
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In the early spring of 1956, the Government purchased weekly live hogs, had 
them slaughtered, and held carcass pork in cold storage, for later distribution to 
sausage manufacturers, or for export, whereby pork prices were maintained at 
prevailing current market prices. In addition the Government purchases sur- 
pluses of fresh fatbacks, used in the remelting and the packaging of imported 
lard. Mid-October Government stocks of fresh fatbacks amounted to over 3,000 
tons, some of which were over 6 months old. 

United States pork cannot enter Austria on account of present veterinary regu- 
lations against cholera and the vaccination of United States hogs with live virus 
vaccine, 


LARD 


There is an annual demand for about 15,000 to 18,000 tons of United States 
lard. These imports are handled by the livestock marketing board on a tender 
basis, and are used for blending with lard rendered from domestic fatbacks, or 
lard imported from other origin. Unfortunately, there are no prospects for a 
change in the immediate future, and not until the proposed new agricultural 
law comes into effect. 

This system of purchasing and acceptance of the lowest bid, together with 
insufficient American export control on shipments of United States lard to Aus- 
tria, have affected the reputation of United States lard, reducing the ner capita 
consumption to about 50 percent of prewar-days consumption, resulting in an 
increased consumption of butter, margarine, anu vegetable oils. 

The per capita consumption of fats in July 1956 was as follows: 


Percent 
OG percent. lerGs. 5. oc cae eee noe ee eae 80 
Bee CUNT nici nana bene ase esas nae eeepaan aaa ee 4 
rae DOUCET IIE SaN ENN ONO lis ccc cg mo kc ees aoe es aecindieing os ee GOe..-... 16 
15 percent vegetable oil and compounds________-_-----_------------do____ None 


Lard is sold in Austria by the government to the wholesaler at a cost price 
of AS11.32 ($19.77 per 100 pounds) for resale to the retailer at a retail cost price 
in Viena of AS11.90 ($20.90 per 100 pounds) and AS12 ($12 per 100 pounds) 
in the provinces, and retailed to the consumer at a maximum price of AS14.40 
($25 per 100 pounds). The Government guarantees importers a profit of 38 
grochen per kilo (about 65 cents per 100 pounds) and the difference between the 
imported purchase price and the wholesale cost price is for the account of the 
Government, and is credited or debited to the account of the Livestock Marketing 
Board, which funds are used to stabilize inland pork prices. 

The remelting and blending of United States lard is handled for account of 
the Government, at a cost-plus basis, by five medium to small lard melting plants, 
some of which have very primitive equipment. One larger plant is in the course 
of remodeling, and so far has very little up-to-date equipment. All the remelting 
and blending is done in open steam-jacketed tanks, at high temperatures, in order 
to give the lard a somewhat burned flavor, to cover up poor quality raw materials 
and substandard quality lard. 

At the end of October, the Austrian Government was still holding over 8,000 
tons of United States lard, some of which was over 8 months old, and in very 
poor condition, showing age and some degree of rancidity. Lard deliveries in 
September 1956 amounted to only 1,200 tons instead of 1,700 tons in previous 
months. The demand fall off due to poor quality and buyers resistance. 

The present system of Government purchasing prevents the United States lard 
producers to sell high quality lard to the consuming public, and shipments of 
United States lard have, at times, been of inferior quality, somewhat stale, and 
perhaps too old for export. 

Therefore, the Austrian officials hope that we can assist them in only allowing 
export of fresh quality lard, with proper inspection before shipment. Moreover, 
they believe that United States Government and industry should adopt, and put 
into force some quality control, because they are of the opinion that we are ina 
better position to judge what type of lard should be allowed for export. In this 
connection, application of the German specifications would be quite satisfactory 
to supply Austria with fresh quality lard. 

After adopting the German lard specifications and shipments arrive in good 
condition, the Austrian Government could then be approached for some assistance 
in the marketing of good United States lard. This help could be given by 
agreeing that the major part of these fresh arrivals (about 80 percent) shall not 
be blended with fresh fat backs, or stale lard, but should be repacked, as we do 
in Germany, in 25 kilo boxes and marked “United States pure lard.” 
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Dr. Eugelbert Liedel, Chief of the Federal Institute for Food Inspection of 
the Austrian Government, and who visited the United States in Apirl 1956 to 
acquaint himself with United States packinghouse practices and in particular 
with the manufacture of lard, has filed a detailed report with the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Inspection Services. 

This report is still being studied by the Austrian authorities. 

In addition, we might consider making plans for a marketing program, along 
the lines as set out for Germany and to come into effect when the new agriculture 
law shall come into force. 

It is believed that the Austrian Government, the trade, and the consuming 
publie would welcome such a program. 

At the present system of purchasing is likely to continue all through 1957, 
payments will be made with eastern clearing dollars, or from time to time with 
some E. P. U. dollars, depending upon the cost of such switch deals. 

The Austrian National Bank published their dollar position with non E. P. U. 
countries at the close of September 30, 1956, as follows: 

| | | ; 
Aug. 31, 1956 | Sept. 30, 1956 || | Aug. 31, 1956 | Sept. 30, 1956 


Argentina i +-$1, 043, 000 | +- $435, 000 Spain $230, 000 —$201, 000 
Brazil si — 596, 000 —615, 000 U.8.8.R — 1, 348, 000 —3, 138, 000 
Bulgaria +1, 387, 000 +1, 190, 000 Czechoslovakia +-429, 000 +452, 000 
Yugoslavia +-3, 585, 000 +3, 258, 000 Hungary +1, 125, 000 668, 000 
Poland +2, 698, 000 +2,751,000 || Uruguay +1, O18, 000 +1, 111, 000 
Romania +926, 000 +1, 011, 000 


These clearing-dollar balances are used to regulate Austrian exports and 
imports. 

So far most of the Austrian lard business has heen done by nonproducers of 
lard and exporters and it is evident that their basic lard prices have been dif- 
ferent than those used by most of the industry. 

From closer analysis of past tenders it is apparent that these sellers have 
been able to book these orders by edging their lard sales. Therefore, to meet 
this competition it would be advisable to give future lard offerings some special 
consideration and keep prices as low as possible. 

The Austrians expressed surprise in the disparity in prices between primary 
producers of lard and outsiders. 

CASINGS 


There is a good demand for United States beef round casings, caliber 35-38 mm. 
and 38-40 mm. and the United States could share in this business if these cas- 
ings were more closely defatted, and as produced in South America, The volume 
is estimated at 1,500 to 2,000 tierces per annum. 


ANIMAL STOCK FEED 


There is a demand for animal protein feeds and substantial sales could be 
developed if aggressively handled. 


HIDES 


Hides were liberalized on October 15, 1956, and with three more tanneries 
released from Russian control, an improvement in the sale of hides may be ex- 
pected. This business is principally handled by New York hide brokers and Dutch 
hide dealers, who are in a position to supply Austrian tanners with the proper 
type and selection, in accordance with their needs. 


INEDIBLE FATS AND GREASES 


Bone grease, yellow grease, prime tallow, and fancy tallow were liberalized 
October 15, 1956, which will greatly improve the imports of technical fats into 
Austria. 

As a result of Dr. Liedl’s visit to the United States and the discovery of the 
illegal use of white grease by some refiners, hereafter all white grease can only 
be imported for technical purposes, and must be denatured at the frontier. 


VETERINARY REGULATIONS 


The veterinary authorities pointed out with regret the general lack of in- 
formation with respect to livestock diseases in the United States. They regard 
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hog cholera with the greatest suspicion, and the practice of using live virus. 
They had serious outbreaks of hog cholera during the years of occupation, when 
hogs were fed with garbage from military camps. They would greatly welcome 
a closer contract with the Department of Agriculture, especially in the ex- 
change of information of livestock diseases on United States farms. 

If a closer contact could be established it would greatly help in removing some 
of the veterinary restrictions, for the import of United States meat products. 


IN-TRANSIT BUSINESS 


During the last Vienna Fair, a large number of firms advertised in daily news- 
papers the specializing in switch transactions between Austria and eastern 
European countries, and they may be of interest to develop an in-transit business 
for United States livestock and meat products. Here also a Clarification by 
the United States Government on exports to Eastern Europe would be bene- 
ficial to handle these outlets. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS 


Recent developments in Hungary may have a great bearing on the supply of 
livestock and meat products to Austria, and this situation should be closely 
followed, in order to take advantage of possibilities which are likely to de- 
velop for future importation of agricultural products. 


BELGIUM 
FROZEN MEATS 


Domestic fresh beef supplies sufficient to meet the present demand, and United 
States prices not competitive. 
From time to time the Belgian Government issues tenders for South American 
frozen beef for the Belgian Army. 
LARD 


There is an interest and demand for good United States pure lard in boxes 
and cartons, but so far import licenses have been denied. A volume estimated 
between 2,000 and 2,500 tons could be developed. These prospects should be 
followed up with the authorities. 


VARIETY MEATS 


Import restrictions lifted January 1, 1956, and import licenses obtainable upon 
request. These products are sold to the butcher and manufacturing trade. 
United States prices are very competitive, and possibilities are good to develop a 
steady trade in this dollar market. 


rALLOWS AND GREASES 


No restriction on tallows for soap making. United States fancy tallow 
preferred. 

White grease can only be imported for export, when refined and blended with 
30 percent Belgian fat backs, for resale in the export field and marketed as 
Belgian lard. 

PICKLED BEEF 

Belgium has always been a good market for United States pickled beef hams 
(insides, outsides, and knuckles), but so far no licenses have been issued. 

Belgian import statistics, however, show a large import of pickled and frozen 
horse meat, which in 1955 amounted to over 16,500,000 pounds, as follows: 
Pickled horse meat : 

Vetric tona 


Holland____ z : i ee shia sare 633 
United States iene nae 
Canada_-_— ogi, Aa 
Others “a see ; -_ clap 213 

UVC URS sass 7 ica ca ch er a cliches = mealies ___._ 4,070 


Frozen horse meat total, 3,455 metric tons, of which 2,819 metric tons from 
the United States. 
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The trade reports that they have been advised that no licenses can be granted 
for United States pickled and frozen beef hams for economical reasons. In 
their opinion the reasons are not economical but political, because the import 
of horse meat is in the hands of 3 or 4 importers and processors, who apparently 
are able to bring sufficient political pressure to exclude beef. This matter re- 
quires a closer investigation, and efforts should be made to resume the United 
States trade of beef hams with Belgium, which is a large consumer of so-called 
dried smoked beef. 

ANIMAL MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


Under Belgian regulations animal meat meal and bone meal must have been 
rendered at a minimum temperature of 149° ©. (289° F.) for 3 hours, which 
the United States meat industry is unable to meet. This should be further 
investigated with the Belgian Government, after agreement has been reached 
for the importation of United States meat meal into the Netherlands. The 
question of temperatures should be discussed with the Belgian veterinary au- 
thorities and an amendment to the regulations should be recommended. The 
Dutch regulations could be used as a guide during these negotiations. 

Belgium is a very important market for meat meal, and meat and bone meal, 
and could be further developed. 

Pounds 
Meat meal and meat and bone meal, imports 1955____--_-.--_--_-- 18, 683, 740 
Dried or liquid cattle blood, imports 1955__--.-----_---.---------- 1, 898, 946 


FRANCE 
BEEF, PORK, AND LARD 


1. France is encouraging the production of livestock. This is a national policy. 
It is a selective policy, not including all farm products. Production of wine and 
sugar beets is being discouraged. The Government presently is supporting the 
price of pork through a purchase program. 

France usually is an exporter of beef and lard. Pork production is adequate 
for French consumption. At present, pork supplies are heavy, and lard exports 
will continue with Government subsidy. 

Due to protracted cold and wet weather, farmers may withhold cattle from 
market. Already the Government has encouraged meat importation by suspend- 
ing the tariff for a period of 3 months (1 month at a time) during late spring 
and early summer. 

If beef remains in short supply, the Government may continue to encourage 
imports. In that case, a Public Law 480 deal would offer a chance for American 
meat. It is improbable that dollars would be allocated. 

Conclusion.—Due to domestic production and dollar shortage, beef, pork, and 
lard sales are not likely, unless a Public Law 480 deal for beef could be worked 
this fall. 

VARIETY MEATS 


2. Pork livers are in a class alone. Combined with French lard, they are used 
to manufacture an inexpensive pate de foie for the domestic and export markets. 
Estimated imports from the United States in 1956, 1,200 tons. A quota of 
$400,000 for import of dollar livers until March 1957 has been issued. Rumor 
indicates another later on for $300,000 more. Importers must pay premium of 
20 percent to obtain dollars for import of livers. 

Main obstacles: 

(a) Dollar shortage; more would be imported if dollars were available. 

(b) Bilateral agreements, such as that with Argentina. 

(c) Lack of bottoms with freezer space between New York and France 
during June—October period when livers are bought. 

Although American quality is liked in livers and other variety meats, very little 
possibility exists to import other offals. Tripe, sheep brains, tongues, ete., are 
being imported from other European countries (such as Holland and from 
Argentina). 

Reasons: 

(a) Dollars are not required. 

(b) Holland will sell on consignment, and 

(c) Provide quicker delivery, at 

(d) Lower transportation costs. 

(e) Compensation deals with OFEC countries. 
(f) Bilateral trade agreement with Argentina. 
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Conclusion.—Pork livers may find an increasingly better market in France. 
Sales of some other variety meats products could be increased in small amounts 
with effort. A Public Law 480 deal for variety meats is possible. 


WEST GERMANY 
LARD 


West Germany is the third largest United States export market for lard, and 
has the greatest potential of any country in continental Europe to increase its 
consumption. 


| 
| Metric tons 


Metric tons | from United 





States 
Total imports: | 
PUES Oh his maltnselcar dead’ = isiek hide ooa ’ eee ee . 41, 145 27, 906 
BR vi dearer dvds i wague seated Gelinas peer e . Sisiatsainealeipticr del iain 28, 631 18, 444 
1056 (6 MMONENS) .~. ccencnnccue cibakacidmeuaeios paniaen sic tipiias 18, 757 12, 319 





Imports are handled on a subscription basis for approved quantities and 
agreed time of delivery, against which importers file application to obtain 
import license with the necessary dollar exchange. These subscriptions are 
renewed when exhausted, and so far there has been no limitation on quantities 
and dollar exchange. 

All lard is subject to a duty of 10 percent of the c. i. f. value if it is remelted 
and repackaged in Germany. Otherwise it carries a duty of 18 percent on the 
c. i. f. value, plus 4 percent turnover tax on the c. i. f. value plus duty. 

This difference in the duty rate and the turnover tax are the obstacles in 
resuming the imports of branded boxed and carton lard, and the reason for 
the increase in the importation of prime steam lard in drums. 

At the next GATT meeting there should be sufficient agriculture and industry 
representation to obtain a revision in the duty on lard. 

Unfortunately the quality of United States lard, shipped to West Germany 
since the war, has not always been too fresh and at times somewhat too old 
for export which to some extent has been detrimental to the United States 
lard export business. 

According to the German statistics the total per capita fat consumption 
increased from 27.5 kilos in 1938 to 28.32 kilos in 1954. The per capita consump- 
tion of lard in 1938 was 8.1 kilos and decreased in 1954 to 5.93 kilos. Since the 
last war fatbacks and lard are combined in the German statistics; therefore 
it is necessary to deduct the per capita fatbacks consumption from the 1954 
figure of 5.9 kilos. According to the trade’s estimate, the per capita consumption 
of lard declined 50 percent between the years 1938 and 1956. 

The margarine per capita consumption in 1938 was 5.9 kilos and increased 
in 1954 to 11.87 kilos. 

The total per capita consumption shows the following trends: 


[Kilograms] 


Total per Marga- Vegetable 
capita fat Lard Butter rine oils, coconut, 
consumption and other fats 
1938... 27. 50 8.1 8. 80 5. 90 3. 90 
1951 24. 48 16.12 6. 29 9. 32 2. 43 
1952... 26. 50 16. 30 6. 5 10. 42 2.90 
1953 _ - ‘ 27.7 1 6§. 43 6. 34 11. 60 3. 12 
1954___ . 28. 32 15.93 6. 94 11. 87 3. 37 


! Lard and fatbacks combined . 


Lard today is the cheapest fat for cooking, while butter costs DM3.40 per 
pound, and the best grade margarine about DM1.40 per pound, the price of lard 
is only about DM1.0 to 1.10 per pound. 

The rise in the price of butter in the past years did not affect the trend of 
the gradual increase in butter consumption, nor did the consumption of margarine 
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suffer from the increase in price; on the contrary, the consumption of higher 
priced margarine shows the largest increase. 

The German consumer is no longer price conscious—he demands quality. Lard 
{s bought for its flavor or for the flavor it imparts to the product in which it 
is used. 

Therefore the decline in the per capita consumption of lard is due to the 
inferior quality shipped to West Germany, thereby losing its past good repu- 
tation, and this should be corrected in order not to affect future imports and 
consumption, 

In order to maintain the United States position as an importer, also to take 
advantage of the possibilities for an increased consumption, the following is 
recommended : 


Export inspection 

Only first quality fresh lard should be shipped and MIB certificates should 
not be issued until and after careful inspection of the entire parcel before 
shipment. 

Such action will greatly strengthen our position, both with the authorities 
and the trade, and will bring about a much healthier situation in the marketing 
of lard as a whole. 

Lard specifications 

For the past 2 years the German Government has been suggesting lard 
specifications for shipments from the United States, in order to control the 
import of inferior quality lard, as well as to protect their agreements with their 
neighbors. New specifications were discussed and proposed as follows: 


Proposed specifications and regulations concerning lard of United States origin 
to be incorporated in the import subscription 

1. Lard rendered from fresh and unobjectionable fat tissue of hogs that 
have been slaughtered in officially approved establishments and have been found 
to be healthy by ante mortem and post mortem veterinary inspection. 

2. The lard must have been produced in establishments officially approved 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, under veterinary supervision 
out of fat tissues as described in paragraph 1 by melting or filtering without 
the addition of chemical additives. It must not have been subject to any process 
for freeing animal fats from smell, taste, and color agents and free fatty acids. 

3. Each shipment must be accompanied by a veterinary certificate which 
carries the following information : 

1. Serial number. 

2. Name and location of the shipper or the name, location, and veterinary 
control number of the producing plant. 

3. Type of packing (drums, boxes). 

4. Period of production (the lard must not be more than 2 months old 
when exported ). 

5. Weight of individual parcels, 

6. Number of parcels. 

7. Total weight of shipment. 

8. Date of export inspection. 

Furthermore, the official veterinary inspector issuing the certificate must certify 
that the specifications in paragraphs 1 and 2 were complied with. In addition 
to the place of inspection, date, and signature of the inspector the certificate 
must carry the seal of the qualified Government veterinary inspector. 

4. Lard may be imported only in the following containers : 

(a) Wooden boxes holding 25 kilograms, with 1 partition forming 
two 12.5 kilogram parcels. The wooden boxes must be lined with imperme- 
able paper so as to cover the commodity completely. 

(b) Carton holding 10 kilograms. The cartons must be made of im- 
permeable material or be lined with paper asin (@). 

(c) Metal drums of approximately 180 kilogram capacity, the inside 
walls of which are of acceptable noncorrosive material. 

(d) Tank cars. 

In containers (a) and ()) a packing slip must be placed between the lid and 
the contents which carries the number of the veterinary certificate as well as 
the signature and seal of the Government inspector. For containers (¢) this 
packing slip may be placed on the outside of the containers only. 
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CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN AND INSPECTION FOR LARD TE BE EXPORTED TO GERMANY 


CREE IN Os 5 ts mii ob esting ech ncagllin tila EE ala Spa cnn atin jai tel 
Name and address of shipper, or 
Name, address, and veterinary control number of producing plant (when 
nrecuceris-also, the exporter) 626456 cs cs he kein eee 
Type of packing (drums, cartons, boxes, or tank car) —~-----_------------------ 
Time of production (the lard must not be more than 2 months old when 
CEDOPDOG Dj eck ee tie ee a ee 
Weight of individual parcels_._._-_-----~-- ivi si Ae. Sd. 
DL SAIO IR Gs NNR ics cscasl bait ieee panels tle Bikes eae ewan aed 
igie® Wena ine, : el - UE i i sw ec eae a ene Bs on ee ee. 
Bibs G2 CRDOTt: IMNPOCTIUB n+ ccs wernenee ee Le 


The undersigned veterinarian of the United States Department of Agriculture 
Meat Inspection Service hereby certifies that the lard in the above-listed ship- 
ment is 

1. Lard rendered from fresh and unobjectionable fat tissue of hogs that 
have been slaughtered in officially approved establishments and have been 
found to be healthy by ante mortem and post mortem veterinary inspection. 

2. Lard which has been produced in establishments officially approved by 
the United States Department of Agriculture under veterinary supervision 
out of fat tissues as described in paragraph 1 by melting or filtering without 
the addition of chemical additives. It must not have been subject to any 
process for freeing animal fats from smell, taste, and color agents and 
free fatty acids. 


Date and place - tc tesa Pate tie sinless tet es engsi ale ations 
Signature of inspecting veterinarian —_-__ 


| Seal of inspecting veterinarian] 
PACKING SLIP (EXPORT STAMPS) 


Serial number of the official veterinary certificate accompanying the ship- 
I Cis chicttar iee ks aes hiot , secasiiphiethigs shat ahe tana tab ‘ ‘ 
(Only valid together with the official veterinary certificate. ) 


(Signature of inspecting Government veterinarian) 

These specifications are perhaps not as we may have desired, but are the best 
obtainable under present-day conditions and circumstances. Every effort was 
made to have the proposed specifications comply as much as possible with the 
provisions of MIB regulations section 24.2 paragraph (a) and (b); also the 
certificate of origin and inspection—with German translation—to conform with 
those already issued for other countries. For instance, lard certificates for 
Ecuador, section 24.3, paragraph (h), and certification on letterhead would be 
satisfactory. The reasons for these specifications are to assure the German 
Government that the lard was inspected before shipment and was of fresh 
quality. 

Moreover, they are similar to what is already required from other coun- 
tries and as a protection against importation of inferior quality lard and are not 
directed at the United States in particular. Some of the mechanics will have to 
be adapted to our method of affixing export stamps on packages, particularly 
with regard to a packing slip in the inside of boxed lard. Our regular MIB ex- 
port stamps, affixed on the outside of the drums, will be satisfactory, but in the 
case of boxed lard the Department of Agriculture may have to issue export 
stamps in duplicate, in order to put one on the inside, between the lid and the 
papér lining, and one on the outside of the box. These details will have to be 
worked out after the Department of Agriculture receives official notification of 
these specifications from the United States Embassy on Bonn. 

The date of export inspection has been clarified and is understood as follows: 

Date of export inspection : 

(a) If the lard is exported by the producing plant, an export certificate 
which certifies that the lard meets the specifications of the German import 
tender shall be issued at time the lard leaves the establishment for export. 

(b) If the exporter is not a producing plant or the producer of the lard, 
an export certificate, which certifies that the lard meets the specifications 

94909—57—pt. 2 4 
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of the German import tender, shall be issued only after reinspection of the 
lard, prior to shipment from United States port. 

The new lard specifications also provide that the inspector in charge must 
certify that the lard has been rendered and filtered without the addition of any 
chemicals. 

According to the German law the use of any chemicals are forbidden in the 
rendering of lard, therefore all bleaching earths, activated carbon, etc., are 
prohibited, and only “kieselguhr” is allowed, and lard so filtered will be in full 
compliance with the lard specifications and the German law. 

Furthermore, it is important to note that for future shipments of pure lard 
the word “refined” should be eliminated, and the product should be branded 
and marketed as “pure lard.” In Germany the word “refined” when applied to 
lard, means that the product was manufactured out of inedible raw material. 


Berlin stockpile 


The handling of the Berlin stockpile must be reviewed to avoid large quantities 
of old United States lard being periodically thrown upon the market, to the 
detriment of United States fresh lard. 

For political reasons the German Government maintain a stockpile of fats and 
oils in Berlin at the request of the Allied Governments. The choice of fats 
carried was left to the German Government. According to German statistics 
for September 1956, the stocks were as follows: 


Metric tons 
pe eM gg | | a en 10, 400 
meer (Tere re POO oo ts rhetinee 5, 852 


These stocks are carried in bond in various warehouses spread over Berlin, 
and in the Hamburg free harbor, and have been rotated every 6 to 8 months, 
(sometimes longer) and the lard being at times not too fresh on arrival in 
Germany, the actual age of these stocks may have reached the age of 12 to 15 
months. The handling of this stockpile is budgeted at a cost of 2% million 
Deutschemarks per year. 

The monthly consumption of lard in Berlin is about 250 tons; therefore the 
stocks carried there are in excess of their requirements and should be reduced to 
not over 2,000 tons, in order to avoid the major part of these old stocks having 
to be dumped on the West German market, for rehandling and mixing with fresh 
lard. Up to now this old lard has been sold to West German fat melters at a 
discount of 9 to 14 marks per 100 kilos. The end product has been extremely 
inferior in quality and has been detrimental to the consumption of lard as a 
whole. 

It is rumored that the German Government contemplates a reduction in the 
Berlin lard stocks as soon as oil-refining facilities are available there. The 
trade, however, is skeptical about the building of additional oil-refining facilities, 
as they know the margarine industry is strongly opposed to such a project, 
having up-to-date facilities in the East Zone, at Schwartau near Dessau, which 
formerly supplied Berlin and the East Zone. In the event the East Zone joins 
up with West Germany it would make these new facilities unnecessary. 

With the adoption of the new lard specifications, together with proper MIB 
inspection in the United States, before shipment, the Germany veterinary authori- 
ties have agreed to give consideration to the following: 

(a) Reduction of the quantities of stockpile lard to about 2,000 tons. 
(b) Rotating of stocks at shorter intervals. 
(c) Issue special tenders, if possible, for lard with antioxidants. 

The American Embassy in Bonn is in close contact with the German Govern- 
ment and will follow through to bring about these results. They, the trade, the 
importers, and the lard melters recognize that some radical changes in the 
handling of these stocks are necessary in order to avoid the marketing of stale, 
old, if not inedible, fat for human consumption. 


Marketing promotion 


Several schemes for the promotion of lard have been offered by various inter- 
ests, groups or associations, etc., but so far all have been interested in promoting 
lard, without specifying its origin. The final results of such promotion, although 
being directed at lard in general, would not bring back the past high reputation 
which United States lard enjoyed in prewar days. 

However, in early 1956 the Trade Mark Association of the German Lard 
Importers, located in Hamburg, was created, for the sole purpose of protecting 
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the sale of good United States lard, and to give the consuming public the guar- 
anty that the lard packaged under their emblem contains only quality lard, from 
current production, out of fresh arrivals, and shipped direct from the United 
States. 

The articles of association clearly define the obligations of its members, and 
the right to use the association’s trademark or emblem, for the sole purpose of 
promoting United States lard. 

The articles of association are as follows: 

1. The Trade Mark Association of German Lard Importers, Inc., is located in 
Hamburg. 

2. The purpose of the association is to aid its members in the endeavor to 
protect the consumers from the improper use of origin designations for imported 
lard. 

3. The association is judicially and nonjudicially represented by its director, 
and, in case there is a board of directors, by the president of the association. 
3esides a manager has been appointed. 

4. The members of the association are entitled to use the association trade- 
mark or emblem. The trademark may be applied on the packages of the com- 
modity or the wrappings thereof and may be used in advertising, price lists, 
business letters, recommendations, bills, and the like for lard in blocks or small 
packages, if the lard was shipped directly from the United States out of current 
production with official certificate of origin and is traded by the members with- 
out being blended. Blending means also the admixture of United States lard 
from (German) federal reserve stocks. The members submit themselves to the 
control of an independent expert appointed by the director. This expert’s duty 
is the supervision of the members as to the fulfillment of their obligations under 
the mark regulations. The members bind themselves to— 

(a) keep their books in such a way that the origin of the commodity 
traded under the association mark can be seen without any doubt; 

(b) show on their bills the delivery of a commodity under the association 
mark; 

(c) use the designation “pure lard” only for a commodity imported as 
pure lard from the United States and traded without processing. 

5. The members of the association are entitled to use in addition to the 
association mark their own firm mark. However, any combination that might 
insipid (verwaessern) or endanger the mark character of the association mark 
is inadmissible. 

6. The permission to use the association mark expires with the withdrawal 
or exclusion of a member from the trademark association. An indemnity claim 
for representations of the association mark still in possession of the leaving 
member does not exist. 

7. The association members bind themselves to pay a penalty of DM10,000 for 
each case of violation of the regulations concerning this mark regulation and 
for each case of further use of the association mark after leaving the association. 
The amounts originating from such penalties will be transferred to the Not- 
gemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft in Bad Godesberg. 

8. The trademark association binds itself to prosecute in its own name any 
disturbance which nonmembers may inflict upon members when using the mark. 
The members are obliged to immediately inform in writing the association man- 
ager of any violation of the mark-right they learn to know of. 

9. No member is entitled to transfer to other persons or firms the right to use 
the association mark granted to him. 

Hamburg, March 1, 1956. 

The Director 
(Signature) 
The Manager 
(Signature) 

This association is made up at present of 12 members, consisting of large 
importers and fat melters; also includes one of the largest cooperative wholesale 
societies of West Germany with a membership of 34% million, and catering to a 
trade of 10 million to 15 million buyers. 

The Hamburg Trademark Association handles roughly 50 percent of the total 
United States lard imports. 

Up to now it has been operating against great odds and expense, while other 
importers and melters, and nonmembers, have been more interested in the 
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importation and use of substandard lard. It is the marketing of some of this 
poor quality lards that has been detrimental to the reputation of the United 
States lard. 

-ackaged lard for retail represents about 50 to 60 percent of the lard volume. 
The balance is sold in 25-kilo boxes depending on the season of the year. 

At present it is not required to show the origin of the lard on repacked or 
prepackaged lard, but steps have been taken in various directions for such a 
regulation. 

The steps taken by the Hamburg Trademark Association, through self-imposed 
restrictions, are being recognized by, and find support with, the authorities and 
the trade groups, including the consumer of quality products. Their lard, 
under their emblem, is being quoted today in most important daily newspapers. 


On August 14, 1956: 
Trademark lard: 


gee ee Eee ee See eee 
Smell nacksares............. sie chars ; 172 
United States lard mixed with stockpile lard : 
ee i ree ad Sia ESS ste cath ts ; 158 
UN 8 a So OE cada tiene aceon cine pias a 164 


Therefore every effort should be made to support them and grant them the 
necessary funds to build up the sale, and increase the consumption, of good 
quality United States lard. 

Objective and justifications for a promotion program 

Objective: To reestablish the high reputation of United States lard and the 
promotion for an increased consumption. 

Justification: Local lard production relatively small—prohibitive duty against 
the importation of package lard. The production and the marketing of a high 
standard quality United States lard—to boost the consumption and its use for 
cooking, baking, and as a spread—to regain United States share of the lard 
potential now available. 

Any money spent today, through this already established association, will help 
to rehabilitate the reputation of American lard in a dollar market. Good-sized 
Public Law 480 funds should be offered to them to accomplish these results 
without further delay. 

Advertising suggestions 

The promotion program envisages the following : 

Advertising in wholesale and retail trade journals. 

The printing of the emblem on a transparency for stores handling associa- 
tion’s lard. 

The printing of small posters, to be hung in the back of sales counters or on 
lard displays. 

The production of a good colored film featuring the quality of United States 
lard and its uses in the home; such film would have the widest distribution al 
over Germany. 

Advertisements in ladies’ journals. 

Recipe books, slides, etc. 

To counteract some of the adverse publicity which has appeared in news- 
papers, also medical comments, it is suggested to concentrate on the following: 

Efficient fat use for cooking—less needed. 

Greatest plasticity—easy to handle composition through wide range of tem- 
peratures. 

Hundred percent fat—important source of energy, 97-98 percent digestibility 
rate of any cooking fat. 

Contains essential unsaturated fatty acids. 

To promote growth—healthy skin condition. 

Food cooked with lard gives added calories to the diet at small cost. 

Saves the protein of food eaten. 

To build and maintain body tissue. 

Prevents use of the protein for energy purposes. 

Taken with other food lessens body needs for some of the vitamins. 

Helps utilization of other foods. 

Prevents early return of hunger when used in the preparation of other foods. 

Increases the staying power of most meals. 
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Lard melting industry 


Because of the disparity in the rate of duties for lard, it is evident that the 
consumption of United States lard will greatly depend on the German lard 
melting industry’s ability to produce a first-class quality product. Therefore it 
may be necessary to furnish them some technical advice, in the form of bulle- 
tins, or instruction sheets, how best they should proceed, under changeable 
conditions, temperatures, etc., ete. Consequently it may be to the advantage 
of the United States lard industry, through the American Meat Institute, to give 
serious consideration as to what should be done, and how to proceed, in order to 
obtain the full cooperation of the German melting industry and to help them 
to produce and market as high a class product as possible, 

The United States lard industry can rely upon full Government and food re- 
search institutes’ cooperation, also it would be advisable to invoke the guidance 
of a prominent German food research specialist, by having him issue a series of 
technical information and production data. For this purpose, the services of 
Prof. Dr. H. B. Kaufmann and his colleague, Dr. J. G. Thieme, of the German 
Institute for Fat Research in Miinster as well as Dr. Otto Hartwig, director 
of the Association of German Lard Melters & Processors in Bad Godesberg, 
could be recommended. 

FRENCH LARD 


The importation of French lard during the past year greatly increased as 
follows: 


January—May: Vetric tons 
1954__- ‘ sis oe ; _.. 989 
1955__ ; ; wines ey ROO 
1956 . . ___. 4, 800 


These imports have been very disturbing because of the price difference 
compared with United States prices. In August 1956, French lard was sold at $25 
per 100 kilos ¢. i. f., against United States lard at $388 per 100 kilos ec. i. f. 

About half of the cost of the French lard is subsidized by the French Govy- 
ernment, in the form of tax and export benefits. Because of these low prices 
a large number of German fat melters used it for mixing with United States 
lard, but as the German demand increased for this raw material the quality 
greatly deteriorated, to the extent that a good many shipments had to be re- 
jected at the border, or were later confiscated in the interior by the health 
authorities. This poor quality lard has been of great concern to the German 
authorities who were able to detect, through Prof. Dr. Kaufmann’s method, 
that the lard did not meet with their specifications, and at times may have 
contained refined inedible hog fats. All shipments have recently been stopped; 
new and more rigid specifications are being discussed between the two govern- 
ments. 

With the importation of better quality French lard some of the independent 
lard melters will be more cooperative in the future in packaging a better 
product, which will be very helpful for the sale of United States lard and to 
restore its past reputation. 

BULK LARD 


Little attention has been given to bulk importation, because steamship 
facilities are not available, and quantities are too large for today’s require- 
ments. Also the lard-melting facilities could not properly handle such ship- 
ments. Under present conditions the lard would have to be heated too many 
times and could affect the quality of the packaged product. Moreover empty 
drums are in good demand and their resale price contributes to the present- 
day cost of melting and packaging. Until United States lard has regained its 
prewar reputation with the consuming public bulk shipments are not yet of 
interest. 

ANTIOXIDANTS 


The German laws preclude the use of any chemicals in lard, therefore, anti- 
oxidants are prohibited and should not be added to lard shipped to Germany. 

The revision of the present law governing the use of chemicals in the prepara- 
tion of foods is very remote. However, the use of antioxidants, and their 
advantages in the preservation of lard and other fats for cooking, is under 
investigation by Government fat research institutes, and no action can be 
expected until this work has been completed. 
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MEAT INSPECTION BRANCH EXPORT CERTIFICATES 


The reputation and the integrity of these certificates have been greatly dam- 
aged. The product they have accompanied at times, lard in particular, was found, 
upon arrival, of very undesirable quality. 

In the United States steam lard is to a great extent considered an edible raw 
material, but in Germany and other European countries the rendering of pork 
fats is a finished product. Steam lard, as shipped from the United States, is not 
reprocessed and cannot be subjected to any refining. Therefore, it must, at all 
times, be of fresh quality, ready for immediate use, by only bringing it to a fluid 
state for filling into consumers’ packages, for sale to the public. 

It has been stated that the Meat Inspection Branch certify export shipments 
only for wholesomeness, which is understood in foreign countries to mean 
“healthy.” The Meat Inspection Branch regulations require that the export 
certificates of any inspected and passed product should be issued at time 
product leaves the establishment; and if not issued at that time, they may be 
issued later only after identification and reinspection of the product. 

The veterinary services abroad conclude therefrom that the certificate cover 
the wholesomeness of the product at time of export; but in view of the quantities 
of poor-quality lard received during these past years, they are somewhat confused 
as to what happened to the lard since its inspection. 

Therefore, it is of primary importance that all shipments for export shall be 
inspected for quality before leaving this country, and only fresh quality product 
should be allowed for export, in order to restore the confidence in the Meat 
Inspection Branch certificates. 


VARIETY MEATS 


The German veterinary laws prohibit the importation of meat cuts, also variety 
meats detached from the carcass. However, by special regulation, the importa- 
tion of kidneys, hearts, lungs, and livers is permitted. Pork livers must have 
the portal glands attached, in line with the same requirements for import into 
the United States of America (Meat Inspection Branch regulations, sec. 27 
par. (C)). 


” 
sham, 


| | | 
| Metrie tons, 
| Metrie tons | from United Percent 


States 
| 
Total imports: 
1952 i 7, 531 10,2 0.013 
1953__- | 16, 498 1, 196.0 14.0 
1954 . . 22, 999 | 4, 632. 0 #0 
1955__..- 25, 630 10, 630. 0 30.0 
lst 6 months 1956_-- 13, 243 6, 886. 0 19.0 


Denmark is the largest competitor for the variety meat business in West 
Germany, and their exports are as follows: 








Metric Percent of 

| tons total imports 
EE ER ee a ee ew eds OP ee ; ; 5, 591 83 
EEE i ees ima ens ; 11, 101 H4 
a ee end 7 14, 240 61 
| ee ee ¥ i 11, 227 43 


@eeneeneeeneee ee a as 


The principal items of interest are pork livers (70 percent), pork kidneys 
(25 percent), beef livers (5 per cent), if priced attractive. Very few hearts and 
lungs are imported at the present time, because of domestic supplies. 

Importation is handled by subscriptions, financed with dollars from United 
States Army offshore beef purchases. The premium for dollars varies from 
13 to 16 percent, and although liberalization for variety meats was expected last 
December 1955, it has now been deferred as a result of Minister of Agriculture 
Mr. Lubke’s agreement in Washington, to come into effect beginning of June 1957. 

United States imports should greatly increase as soon as the importation has 
been liberalized. The total yearly requirements are estimated at 10 million to 
15 million dollars. 
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Under current laws and regulations all variety meats entering Germany must 
be inspected for wholesomeness. If the product is frozen it must be defrosted 
to permit this inspection, and in the case of livers each liver is inspected and 
glands examined. If glands are not attached the liver cannot enter Germany ; 
all off-condition product is retained and destroyed by the veterinary authorities. 

This sanitary examination is a great drawback in the importation of United 
States variety meats, because they have to be defrosted overnight by spreading 
the boxes on the floor of the abattoir, then dumped onto inspection tables in 
the morning. After inspection by ordinary veterinary laymen, they are then 
repacked, as best possible, for immediate consumption or returned to cold stor- 
age for refreezing for shipment into the interior. 

These operations on a whole are very unsanitary, and on a good many occasions 
the product has to be repacked in boxes of other packers, because the original 
box became crumbled or orn, and was no longer suitable for use, all of which 
is detrimental to the business, as the product reaches the inland customer in a 
very unsatisfactory condition and not always in the original boxes, resulting 
in claims and cancellations. Morevoer, in the case of United States pork livers 
a good many boxes contained discolored and damaged products, from improper 
chilling before freezing. Therefore, the authorities are not yet ready to agree 
on trial inspection, as we do on their hams in the United States. 

The manufacturing of canned hams in Germany is based on a formal agree- 
ment between the two countries, and put up by certain approved German 
packers and inspection carried out by veterinarians. 

Frozen kidneys should be packed with more uniformity in size, and boxes 
should not contain mixed sizes. 

The trade urges and would welcome some export specifications for a standard 
package of 35 to 50 pounds net—sleeve-type solid fiber boxes lined with poly- 
thylin instead of paper for all variety meats, in order to be assured of a uniform 
consistent and good quality product. 

They consider it would greatly help sales and maintain a high reputation for 
United States variety meats. Any additional cost for such a standard pack 
would be offset through improved selling prices. 

Moreover, the improvement in the quality and good arrival in Germany would 
help toward an eventual agreement for veterinary sample inspection. 

At times cooked tripe would be of interest if the price is attractive and after 
clearance with the veterinary authorities. 

United Staes frozen pork livers sell for abou DM2.25 per kilo, fresh livers sell 
at a premium of 70 to 80 percent over frozen, and Danish or Dutch hog livers 
bring DM4 per kilo. 

All variety meats, irrespective of origin, are subject to the following duties 
and turnover tax: 


| | 
Duty | Turnover tax 
Percent Percent 
P ork livers siete jcceeuphesnekies lama 10 4 
From Jan. 1 to Apr. 1..----- bs marie Gcaaahevakamabie 7 4 
Beef livers__- ‘ ; Sansa 15 4 
For pharmaceutical purposes = ees Free None 
Pork kidneys-- ‘ i ‘ ii : * 15 





All variety meats should be air chilled, and not water chilled, the former is 
preferred and makes a better finished product. 


BEEF TONGUES 


There is an excellent demand for fresh or frozen beef tongues; unfortunately 
these cannot be imported unless canned or pickled. 

United States pickled tongues are allowed to be imported without any weight 
specifications; the trade however prefers heavy tongues. Tongues must be 
pickled through the muscles, and must have a minimum salt content of 6 percent 
in the center of the tongue, must bear two inspection stamps, also must have 
submaxillary lymphatic glands attached. 

Import duty 20 percent on the c. i. f. value plus 4 percent turnover tax on the 
c. i. f. value plus duty. 
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These prospects should be investigated in order to create a new outlet for 
United States beef tongues and the agricultural attaché in Bonn should be kept 
posted for eventual assistance. 

FATBACKS 


On August 21, 1956, the German Government liberalized the importation of fat- 
backs, terminating the payment of premium for import dollars, and placed 
fatbacks in the free dollar category. 

Import licenses are available upon request in the amounts DM15,000 to 
DM100,000 with custom clearance within 50 days from date of issue. 





Total From the 
(metric United States} Percent 
tons) (metric tons 
Imports fatbacks and bellies: 
1952 cals tesa Nadine @ sitet . 20, 107 14, 183 | 70 
1953 . nae . ‘ siniiw * - 31, 496 18, 469 58 
1954 ‘ats id aio scien mee 23, 923 8, 523 35 
1955 hihach qabstes - 23, 028 8, 132 35 
January to May 1956 11, 983 3, 705 


Salted cured fatbacks duty 10 percent c. i. f. value, plus 4-percent turnover 
tax on c. i. f. value plus duty. 

Salted cured bellies duty 21 percent ec. i. 
tax on c. i. f. value plus duty. 

Frozen bellies duty 16 percent c. i. f. value, plus 4-percent turnover tax on 
c. i. f. value plus duty. 

Prices for United States fatbacks are more competitive than those of European 
origin, which are handled under bilateral trade agreements. For instance, Ger- 
many prohibits the import of Danish fatbacks, which are handled and restricted 
through trade agreement, favoring the export of Danish live hogs. This is to 
control the Danes in the sale of canned hams in competition with Germany. A 
quarantine on fatbacks from Italy, France, and Belgium was put into effect last 
summer. 

Consumers and trade in Germany give preference to fatbacks of uniform size 
and thickness, and pay a premium for fatbacks which have been selected. ‘There- 
fore, the imports from United States could be greatly increased through proper 
export specifications, with regard to size and thickness, to provide for a more 
uniform product. Also the adoption of a good standard fiber or veneer wood box, 
which would stand up under the handling and unpacking in Germany for trichinae 
inspection, and the repacking after the inspection. The present export package 
is not sufficiently strong to withstand this handling and the product is reshipped 
to the inland consumer in an unsatisfactory condition. soxes are being delivered 
broken, with fatbacks protruding out of the sides, becoming soiled and dirty 
during the transportation, reaching the ultimate consumer in a very unsanitary 
condition, and at a great loss to him. 


f. value, plus 4-percent turnover 


PORK 


Domestic production is at times inadequate to cover German requirements, 
notwithstanding the fact that a good deal of hogs are purchased by the Govern- 
ment at times of heavy supply. 

The imports of pork are regulated by bilateral agreements with neighboring 
countries for live hogs, to meet supply and demand, also to maintain domestic 
live-hog prices, which are held between DM1.30 and DM1.40 per pound live 
weight. 

There have been no dollar allocation for frozen pork from any origin, because 
Germany was able to obtain, from the Arkentine, frozen hog sides, at low prices, 
with payment via clearing, or with dollar exchange purchased in Holland or 
Switzerland, at a premium of 2 or 3 percent. 

To date United States frozen pork has not been allowed entry because of hog 
cholera, although imports of about 20,000 tons hog sides had been considered by 
the Foreign Trade Office for impotration during 1956. 

In view of the great potential of pork business with Germany efforts should 
be made by the United States Government to overcome this sanitary restriction. 
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BEEF 


West Germany is a very desirable market for frozen beef. Unfortunately 
United States prices are not competitive with South American and Australasian 
origin. The duties and turnover tax are assessed on the ¢. i. f. price and with 
refrigerated space for North Atlantie shipments being much higher than from 
South America and Australia, the United States beef duty paid prices would 
be prohibitive. 

Fresh beef carries a duty of 10 percent on the c. i. f. price plus 4 percent equal- 
ization tax on ¢. i. f. price plus duty. 


CANNED GOODS 


The total consumption of canned meats in Germany is estimated at about 
80,000 metric tons, equal to about 3 percent of the total meat consumption. The 
duty is 16 percent plus 4 percent turnover tax on the ¢. i. f. price. 

Importations to date have been handled from time to time on subscription basis, 
and so far only moderate quantities of corned beef have been imported, as well as 
some Danish hams. 

Notwithstanding the importance and the privileged position of the German 
canning industry, there is a general interest on the part of the consuming public 
to obtain good quality United States canned meats. Quotas for United States 
canned meats have been considered from time to time, but so far no dollar 
allocations have been granted, although imports have been recommended by the 
Foreign Trade Office. The German Government has agreed to take this matter 
under consideration and this matter should be followed by our Embassy. 


rALLOWS AND GREASES 


Germany purchases primarily inedible, industrial tallows and greases, and 
produces a surplus of edible tallow. So far the United States have been the 
principal suppliers, and for the period January to May 1956 Germany imported 
14,988 tons, out of which 14,198 tons were supplied by the United States. 

United States quality has been found very satisfactory, and primary producers 
quality is preferred. Most of the trade has been handled by New York exporters 
selling on a basis of analysis at time of shipment, although German buyers would 
prefer purchasing on the basis of analysis at port of arrival. Understand such 
an analysis would show differences from 3 to 4 percent, compared with analysis 
made at time of shipment. 

Some of the primary producers are selling on composite analysis at shipping 
plant, and these have been found satisfactory at time of shipment from plant, 
and better than shipments from brokers with analysis at time of shipment from 
seaboard. 

The German housewife prefers soaps to detergents, and tallows will be taken 
in preference to vegetable oils and other raw materials for soapmaking, if prices 
are competitive. Henkel, the largest soapmaker in Germany, absorbs 70 to 75 
percent of all tallows imported, the balance by other four good-sized soap works. 

In addition to soapmaking, there is also a good deal being processed into fatty 
acids, for export to European markets. 

Tallows and greases are free of duty and turnover tax. 


HIDES 


United States hides are relatively a new product in West Germany and are 
gradually introduced with the German tanner—in competition with South 
American hides—and, at equal prices, the latter would receive preference because 
of grubs in United States hides. 

However, aside from this objection, United States hides have been found 
satisfactory to meet tanners’ requirements because of the large selection available 
throughout most of the vear. 

Comparatively small quantities of United States hides are imported by packers’ 
representatives; the bulk of this business is handled by United States hide 
brokers and Dutch hide dealers. The latter are giving the German tanners the 
proper selection and weights to meet their needs, with inspection before purchase 
or shipment, with credit, exchange facilities, ete. 
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United States hides are competitive in price with those of other origin, and the 
catering for this business could develop a steady and lasting market for United 
States hides. 

United States hides are free of duty and turnover tax. 


HOLLAND 


Shortly after the war the Netherlands realized the great potential of business 
with other countries, and particularly with eastern Europe. The Dutch Gov- 
ernment granted the export trade currency conversion and payment facilities 
through bilateral agreements, clearing payments, switch premiums, credit 
insurance, ete. 

These facilities greatly expanded the export and intransit trade for the 
Netherlands, and indirectly the United States benefited from these facilities, 
resulting in an increased export of livestock and meat products, on an intransit 
basis. 

The Netherlands have been large importers of lard, tallows and greases, hides, 
skins, variety meats, etc., and important buyers of South American and Aus- 
tralasian frozen-meat supplies. 

Holland is perhaps the most important intransit business center in Europe, 
with a vast knowledge in trading with other countries, very well posted on 
market conditions and prospects, with worldwide trading and banking con- 
nections. They are the gateway for eastern Europe, with up-to-date port 
facilities and well-developed hinterland important waterways at reasonable 
costs—geographically well located for this type of business. 

Most of the large importers of livestock and meat products have very good 
connections with other European and Iron Curtain countries, and will remain 
interested in United States livestock and meat products as long as United States 
quotations for meat products remain competitive. 

As time goes on and supplies become more readily available, the in-transit 
business in Holland will become more difficult and competitive, particularly when 
their foreign buyers are unable to export, and foreign currency is not readily 
available. 

Because of these difficulties some of this business is no longer as profitable 
as heretofore, on account of the credit which is to be extended to the foreign 
buyer. The extension of credit to foreign buyers can be covered in Holland 
by credit insurance, depending upon the commodity and the country involved. 
This insurance premium is quoted at the present time at 1%4 percent per annum, 
and the bank rate of interest at 5144 percent per annum—in total, 7 percent—in 
addition to the banking expenses, switch premiums, etc. 

In order to facilitate this intransit business, a group of important Dutch 
manufacturers, industrialists, breweries, steamship companies, and the Dutch 
railroads established in Rotterdam a corporation under the name of N. V. 
“Handelsverkeer,” 107 Westersingel, with suboffices in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and agents in other Iron Curtain countries. 

The purpose of this organization is to promote trade and economical traffic 
between the Netherlands and other countries, to act as intermediary in preparing 
commercial transactions between Dutch exporters and abroad. Also to arrange 
for the shipment from, and to, other countries. 

These people have very wide connections, and are constantly visited by gov- 
ernment representatives of eastern foreign countries, for the import and export 
of food supplies, raw materials, manufactured goods, ete. 


LARD 


Holland will always be interested in United States lard for export, and will 
benefit from any measures taken in the United States to control the quality, 
production, packaging, etc. 


FROZEN BEEF 


United States supplies will not come into consideration because of the dis- 
parity in United States prices and those for beef of other origin, particularly 
South America and Australasia. United States beef for canning purposes is 
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too high in price, as against low cost of lean cows, exported from Rumania to 
Holland, on a direct purchase or barter basis. 


VARIETY MEATS 


Same complaints as in Germany, product not properly packed, boxes con- 
taining too many bad livers, due to improper chilling before freezing. This 
trade can be greatly extended if export specifications and standard packing 
could be adopted. 

FROZEN BEEF TONGUES 


Good demand will continue, although competition will increase in the United 
Kingdom on account of increased supplies. A more uniform trim and selection 
is recommended and would be of benefit to this business as a whole. 


HIDES 


United States supplies have been very satisfactory, and past export trade will 
be maintained, if prices are not too far out of line with South American hides, 
the latter being preferred at equal prices, on account of better yield. Dutch 
hide importers recommend the use of fresh salt in curing hides, because a good 
many claims have been received that some of the hides were unsatisfactory, 
as the curing had been done by using secondhand salt, and mixed with new. 
Any improvement in the curing of United States hides will be of benefit in the 
sale of United States hides. 


ANIMAL PROTEIN FEED 


The amendment, which came into force June 3, 1956, covering a special 
certificate, required for the importation into, or transit through, the Nether- 
lands of animal protein feeds was reviewed and discussed in detail. The 
information supplied by the American Meat Institute was found of great in- 
terest to all concerned. As a result the Dutch authorities have advised that 
their veterinary service no longer objects to the temperatures recommended by 
the industry, and have agreed to amend the regulation for dry rendered prod- 
uct to read: “sterilization of raw materials must be done in a dry renderer in 
which the goods are heated under constant stirring to at least 125° C. (250° 
F.) under 20 pound pressure in the renderer for at least 15 minutes after the 
air has been expelled. The product is then dried until it reaches a temperature 
of about 105° C. (221° F.) when no pressure is present.” 

The Netherlands Embassy in Washington will handle this matter further with 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and amendments will be issued 
by the Dutch Government in due course. 


Imports 1955: 


Pounds 
NII TERE TN on oe salaries cn eseioarutoeencaiele. sian ct mmewcnen Chg Aha Mekee 
Meat and bone meal__ si caaecessbck nla ele atiaa oaced e ea 22, 808, 52 
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EXPORT STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Any improvement in the packing and more uniform specifications of any live- 
stock or meat product, for any European market, will indirectly benefit the 
Dutch intransit trade, and will facilitate and expand the export of these 
products. 

INTRANSIT TRADE 


A classification of policy in connection with export and reexport of United 
States livestock products to Iron Curtain countries by the United States Govern- 
ment would be of great benefit to the intransit trade. 

However, it mus be realized that any special program which provides dollars 
to a third country to purchase its agricultural commodities, replaces some 
of the intransit trade in Holland. 
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ITALY 


The trade and industry are very much interested in resuming importation of 
United States livestock and meat products, and welcome any assistance given 
by the industry and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

They are also of the opinion that efforts should be made to get the Italian 
Government to release dollar exchange for meat products for industrial purposes, 
and implement these dollar allocations, if necessary, with payments under 
Public Law 480. 

The products of interest are the following: 


FROZEN HOGS AND PORK CUTS 


Frozen hog sides, lean, leaf lard and kidneys out. Head off and front feet 
off. Hind feeton. Weight range 40—50 kilo sides. 

Frozen pork short cut hams, 12/16 pounds average. 

Frozen pork shoulders, 16/20 pounds average. 

Frozen pork bellies, 7/10 pounds average. 

Frozen skinned and regular fatbacks. 

Frozen clear bellies. 

Frozen skinned and regular pork jowls. 


CURED SALTED PORK 


Cured salted fatback. 
Cured salted clear bellies. 


FROZEN GLANDS FOR PHARMACEUTICAL PURPOSES 


Frozen beef livers for pharmaceutical purposes. 
Frozen beef-sheep-pork glands for pharmaceutical purposes. 
Ox gall for pharmaceutical purposes. 


FROZEN VARIETY MEATS 


Frozen beef tripe, |:leached, lean, raw or scalded. 
Frozen hog stomachs, without lining, bleached, raw or scalded. 


FROZEN BEEF TONGUES FOR CANNING AND CONSUMER TRADE 


Frozen beef tongues, 24%, pounds and up, for canning and domestic trade. 
Frozen beef brains for consumer trade. 


SALTED CASINGS 


Beef casings. 
Hog casings, 35 to 38 millimeters—38 millimeters up. 
Sheep casings—short. 
Dried beef weasands. 
Dried beef bladders. 
LARD 


Frozen leaf lard. 

Regular pure lard in two 12% kilo blocks, in 25-kilo boxes. 

In consultation with the industry and the trade in the following recommenda- 
tions have been submitted to our Embassy people in Rome: 

Present dollar allocations cover free imports of United States tallows and 
greases, United States hides and skins, United States feeds of animal origin, 
which have developed into a satisfactory trade to cover Italian needs—no action 
is required. 

FROZEN BEEF 


Prospects for imports are doubtful because United States prices are still 
too high to compete with South American, Australian and New Zealand imports. 
Until United States prices are more competitive for carcass beef, boneless beef 
and veal, no action required at this time. 
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However, various other meats and meat products are of interest, competitive 
in price, and could be imported if dollars were available or imports allowed under 
Public Law 480, and items of interest are as follows: 

1. Frozen hogs and pork products 
2, Salted and cured pork 

sefore importation is allowed we must arrange with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Meat Inspection Branch, for additional certification to 
cover the trichinae inspection requirements, as provided for under the revised 
Italian veterinary law, dated February 8, 1954. Until this has been arranged, 
no action is possible. In the meantime, the Department of Agriculture should be 
contacted to arrange for an agreement with the Italian veterinary authorities, 
allowing and accepting the importation of United States pork and pork meats, 
if shipped frozen, after having been kept under refrigeration continuously for 
not less than 3 weeks, at a temperature not higher than 15° C. below freezing. 
Our method of handling would be in compliance with the same requirements 
requested from the Italian Government by the United States Government for 
the importation of Italian pork products into the United States. 


3. Frozen glands for pharmaceutical purposes 


This industry is particularly interested in United States pharmaceutical beef 
livers, glands, and ox gall, because of their high standard of sanitation, quality, 
and techniques developed in the United States for the removal of these glands 
from first quality food animals, and consequently of better vield for medicinal 
purposes. 

The Italian Government should support this industry with this high class 
raw material to develop a first-class medicinal product for domestic and export 
consumption. 

Because of these possibilities dollars should be allocated for an orderly and 
regular import. 

j. Frozen variety meats 

Beef tripe and hog stomachs are in good demand by the sausage industry, but 
suitable stocks are insufficient to cover the needs. Therefore, dollars should be 
allocated to expand the domestic consumption and export of sausage, supple- 
mented with imports under Public Law 480. 


). 'rozen beef tongues 


The Italian canning industry is greatly interested in the exportation of canned 
tongues to the United Kingdom, and consider themselves competitive with the 
Dutch canning industry, which is entirely supplied with United States beef 
tongues. Dollars should be allocated for this raw material, which will be offset 
against sterling from exports. ‘The domestic consumption of beef tongues and 
beef brains should be covered by imports under Public Law 480 


6. Salted casings 


As in prewar years, there is a good demand for United States beef and hog 
Casings in Italy, and dollars should be allocated for this raw material, especially 
because the Italian Government vetininary service are trying to obtain from 
the United States certification for the exportation of Italian casings into the 
United States, particularly Italian sheep casings. These casings are in good 
demand in the United States, and large quantities are imported each year. Such 
an export would greatly help, and could become very profitable for the Italian 
meat industry. In addition, there are possibilities of expanding this export 
trade with Italian sewn casings, due to lower labor costs. 

7. Lard 

Consumed exclusively in the Provinces of Trentino, near the Austrian border, 
and Venezia Giulia as well as in Sicily, and some lard is used in the region 
of Bari and the island of Sardinia. 

Prewar the United States was the principal supplier, and efforts should be 
made to resume this trade. If dollars were available, both the trade and in- 
dustry feel United States lard could be sold there, because of the well-known 
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uniform quality and competitive price, which would help to stabilize the Italian 
market. The pure lard shipped to Italy would be of the same quality as now 
supplied in large quantities to England, packed in the customary 25-kilo boxes, 
ready for distribution by the retail trade to the consuming public. 

If, for economic reasons, dollars could not be made available at this time, 
importation should be offered under Public Law 480. 

In our negotiations for the importation of United States lard it would be 
advisable to point out to the Italian Government that the French lard imports, 
for the first 7 months of 1956, increased by about 745 percent, which would indi- 
cate that the domestic production is insufficient to cover present demand. We 
should try to reestablish ourselves on the Italian market and promote the con- 
sumption of United States lard in the consuming provinces of Italy, including 
Sicily. 

Imports of lard 


[Metric tons] 


| Year 1955 (7 months, 1956 


DR chascchacece give bese : | 449 3, 351 
Netherlands-_-_--_-_- gemesslci cwses da 7 - 119 160 
0 SS : his ; 120 102 
Other. -- ‘ miceaaiaeies : oouk IS4 110 

PN kta Sake gies lle bona sans ciniaccmasae . seen 872 | 3, 723 


The official duty rate for lard is 35 percent ad valorem, based on the cost- 
insurance-freight price, but as a result of the GATT lard can be imported at the 
duty rate of 20 percent ad valorem. 

In the duty tariff under lard there is the following provision : 

“Rancid lard, or deteriorated lard, not fit for food may be imported at the 
rate of 5 percent ad valorem, if intended for soap industries, and certified by 
the chamber of commerce. Samples must be drawn by the Customs, analyzed 
in Government laboratories, and if found rancid or deteriorated, and not fit for 
food, must be delivered to soap works for denaturization with a solution of 
5 percent caustic soda, under Government supervision. If not used immediately, 
product must be stored under Government control.” 

In conclusion, the recent events in Eastern Europe and the Middle East may 
well affect future Italian imports of meat and meat products. Therefore, the 
resumption of United States imports is well timed, and should be seriously 
considered to assure even supplies, at moderate and uniform prices. 


FATTY ACIDS 


In order to avoid the adulteration of olive oil, and other edible fats, thi 
Italian Government issued, on October 31, 1956, a ministerial decree imposing a 
manufacturing tax, of 25,000 lire per quintal, or about $6.18 per ton, on animal 
fatty acids with a titer of lower than 48° C., and 12,000 lire per quintal, 01 
about $2 per metric ton, on vegetable fatty acids with a titer higher than 12° C 

These products must now be denaturated at the frontier, under Government 
supervision, unless destined for specified and approved industries, such as soap, 
detergents, pharmaceuticals, paints, varnishes, cosmetics, etc., and confirmed by 
the chamber of commerce. <A similar decree is already in force for other tech- 
nical fats. 

Italy imports large quantities of various fatty acids. 

Metric tons 

German? ........< oh tyes ecaiastide bs“ dbeets- rans esac besitos baoelsia cutatas cboakar sient _. 16, 482 
Balance from following countries: Holland, Switzerland, United King- 

OR Se ce See) 


Total 


The importance of this market would call for a closer study for eventual 
United States participation. 


29, 981 
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DUTY RATES CONCESSIONS 


After the GATT meeting last spring, Italy made several concessions in her 
duty tariffs, and as follows: 


| 
General Concessions 


| Percent 
Lard...- cca wees = ae “x 35 | 20 percent ad valorem (cost-insur- 


ince-freight price). 
Tallows, greases, inedible .__- (1) 
Oleo stearine - -.- he 25 | 18 percent (temporary 12 percent). 
For industrial purposes_--- : (1) 
Fatty acids.._- nice 16 | 13 percent 


Oleomargarine eal i 25 | 18 percent (temporary 16 percent). 

Wool grease. .__- ne: (1) 

Neatsfoot oil, if higher than 30° C. (86° F.) titre subject 19 | 9 percent. 

to industrial] tax. 

Bone grease ish () 

Other animal greases and oils, inedibk 10 Do 

Acid oils, 48° C 6 | 6 percent (temporary 5 percent). 
Otherwise crdeaiee 10 | 9 percent. 


Oleic acids 
Less than 30° C 


5 percent. 


Higher than 48° C 4 percent 
Fat backs and cured salted meats 40 | 22 percent 
Animal raw fats 20 | 13 percent. 
Meats—fresh frozen, beef, veal, sheep ak 40 | 30 percent (temporary 18 percent) 
Variety meats—stomachs, tongues, brains--.-.-- * 20 | 10 percent. 


Pharmaceutical glands iy 
Casings, bladders, weasands 


1 Free, 
VETERINARY REGULATIONS 


Aside from the trichinae inspection on pork, and the special tagging require- 
ments on boneless beef and beal bags, showing date of production and name of 
shippers, there are no other veterinary restrictions for the importation of 
livestock and meat products. 

The requirements of the revised veterinary regulations of May 3, 1956, are 
as follows: 

Translation : 

“Article 1 


“Fresh, refrigerated or frozen meats from cattle, buffalo, sheep, goats, and 
hogs, except those which are forbidden as in article 47 of the present veterinary 
regulations or from countries which have no veterinary agreement, are ad- 
mitted for import under the conditions, as provided for in the regulation and 
in accordance with the following: 

“Article 2 


“The certificates of origin and sanitary certificates for the importing of meats 
must comply with the article 53 of current veterinary regulations, and must 
state that they were derived from healthy animals, veterinary inspected be- 
fore and after slaughtering, and that they were found healthy and uncondi- 
tionably sound, and that they do not contain any preservatives or coloring 
substances. 

“In connection with pig meat, the certificates must also state that they were 
derived from animals originating in areas found free of trichinae for at least 3 
years, and that the microscopic test was found to be negative. 

“The above certificates must be stamped and signed by the veterinary authori- 
ties of the country of origin. 

“Article 3 


“The imported meats may be presented at the frontiers for veterinary inspec- 
tion under the following conditions: 

“(a) Cattle and buffalo meats: entire animals, with or without hide, or in- 
sides ; or in quarters. 
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“(b) Sheep and goat meats: entire animals, with or without hide, or insides. 

“(c) Pig meats: entire animals, or insides, with or without fatbacks. 

“To the meats above indicated may be attached the head and the visceras 
which, normally, are left inside the carcass at time of slaughtering. In any 
case, in the carcass, as well as in the visceras, the lymph glands should be 
left intact ; the mebrane must not show any traces of scratches or incisions. 

“Can be separately imported : 

“(a) Tripe and stomach, scalded or not scalded, if kept under refrigeration. 

“(b) Beef and pig tongues, also beef brains, if shipped frozen. 

“(e) The shoulders, legs, fatbacks, jowls, and bellies from pigs. 


“Article 4 


The imports or organs and glands from animals, destined for the production 
of medicine, is authorized, from time to time, by the High Commissary, on 
request by authorized Institutes and producers. 


“Article 5 


“The meats above mentioned in article 3, must be protected with a proper wrap- 
ping and transported in a hygenic manner, when submitted for veterinary in- 
spection at the frontier. 

“Can be transported without wrapping only if meats are specified under (a) 
of mentioned Article 3, if they are loaded in refrigerating trucks, ships, or cars, 
and loaded in such way that they will not touch the walls and the floors. 


“Article 6 


“The meats admitted for import and transported from the frontiers to inland 
destination, must be accompanied by a health certificate (as per attached form) 
and issued by the frontier, port, or airport veternary. 


“Article 7 


“This decree will be published in the Official Gazette of the Italian Republic. 
“THE High COMMISSARY TESSITORI, 
“Rome, May 38, 1956.” 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


To take advantage of this business, both the trade and industry should keep 
in close touch with the Department of Agriculture at the Embassy to exploit 
these prospects. 

SPAIN 


Agriculture products constitute approximately 51 percent of the value of total 
Spanish exports and 138 percent of imports. 

The Spanish agriculture policy is one of protectionism, high tariffs, quantitative 
restrictions, exchange control, and bilateral trade agreements are used to con- 
trol imports and exports of agriculture products. 

Cattle are used mostly for dual or multiple purposes, averaging low milk pro- 
duction and carcass weight. Predominant dairy breed is Holstein in the north, 
good sized numbers of oxen everywhere, and fighting bulls in the south. 

Practically all hogs are local breeds, tending toward lard type. Sheep, largely 


nomadic and coarse-wooled, some merinos. 
United States 


Average farm prices, 1954: cents per pound 
Beef, live weight_______~- Moteptle eileen ci FS tice e eee Send ee 
Veal __--- ee ret Bel elec bnaea plies a . : ‘ 17 
a a i chee ca ines pha kimk aaa! ED 
a baa a etarocaices étticn cae nitimibmiiniide Mae 


The per capita food consumption is low. The 1953-54 total annual food con- 
sumption averages only 1,148 pounds, equal 2,510 calories, of which meat 51 
pounds annually, 140 calories daily. Fats 33 pounds annually, 370 calories daily. 

The average income is low, and every effort is being made to market cheap food 
supplies to stabilize the cost of living. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


Spain, with a population estimated at 29.1 million at the end of 1955, is basically 
agricultural—62 percent of the population are farmers with an output of 35 
percent of the gross national revenue. Her mineral resources are fairly exten- 
sive but most industrial equipment is antiquated with low productivity and ex- 
pensive and scarcity of foreign capital. 

Her economic weakness is reflected in her foreign trade and payment system. 

The per capita value of foreign trade is the smallest in Western Europe (about 
$37 per inhabitant). 

Lacking foreign exchange, Spain attempts to balance her trade through bilat- 
eral agreements: therefore all imports and exports are controlled quantitatively 
under licensing systems and multiple exchange rates. 

By becoming a participant in the United States mutual security program, 
Spain was able to make a substantial recovery through various United States aid 
programs. 

Under the Agriculture Trade Development and Assistance Act (Public Law 
480) various agricultural commodities were imported from the United States, 
which greatly helped to stabilize the national economy, relieve food shortages, 
and prevent price inflation. 

Today Spain is suffering a great shortage of staple foods and it is essential 
that the imports should meet even minimum requirements. 

Therefore, for the foreseeable future, Spain will not be in a position to import 
livestock and meat products in any quantity with her own resources, 


PURCHASES UNDER AID PROGRAMS 


All purchases are made by the Spanish Government on » tender basis, and 
accepted from foreign exporters through duly authorized teprescntatives in Spain, 
or from official registered Spanish importers. 

All tenders are published about 8 days in advance of date of purchase, and bids 
must be submitted in duplicate, delivered in a wax-sealed envelope, at a specified 
date and time, when they are opened and examined by a joint committee. The 
committee usually consists of the Director General of Cust s and Tariffs, the 
Commissary General of the Food Supplies and Distribution, the Director General 
of the Spanish Institute for Foreign Exchange, the Direct r General of Feo- 
nomic Cooperation, the legal advisers of the Ministry of Commerce, the Chief of 
the Section of Imports, the Chief of the Purchasing Division of the Ministry 
of Commerce, or their delegates. All tenders are opened in public by the secretary 
of the committee, and may be accepted partially or totally. 

The tenders must specify in detail the product, the grade, classification, weights, 
origin, date of shipment, packing, foreign seller’s name and Spanish representa 
tive. All prices must remain in force for 24 hours. Bids must be accompanied 
by a letter of credit or bank check, for 1 percent of the value of the commodity 
offered, payable in pesetas, converted at the free market rate of exchange. 

The bank guaranties and checks are forfeited in case of refusal to sign the 
contract, noncompliance with terms and conditions of sale, failure to ship as 
contracted for, and are returned to the Spanish representative after satisfactory 
execution of the contract. For accepted bids the bank guaranty and checks must 
be increased to 10 percent of the value of the order. 

Once a transaction has been completed the Spanish representative receives 
from the Spanish Government 1 percent of the FAS value of the delivery, paya- 
ble in pesetas, at the official rate of exchange. 

This is the usual way Government purchases are handled, but in the case of 
Spain, where such large quantities are involved, it is debatable whether this is 
the best method and the most advantageous, pricewise and qualitywise. 

The amount of livestock and meat products sold to date show a marked lack 
of participation by primary producers, and their percentage is relatively small 
for the quantities imported to date, and this also holds true for other agricul- 


ture products. A larger participation by primary producers would be most wel- 
come to the Spanish Government, and would build up far more confidence in the 


handling of these large orders. 
FROZEN BEEF 


Beef and veal are the most popular meats, but both are of inferior quality due 
to lack of feed. 

Beef from dual-purpose cattle is usually tough. 
OT 


94909 » pt. 2 5 
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The veal is too young, of poor quality, and too thin. 

Lamb and mutton are fair to poor quality because of insufficient feed and lack 
of good grazing land. 

Due to lack of domestic supplies Spain must import good-sized quantities of 
low-priced, lean, frozen carcass beef and United States utility-grade meets Span- 
ish requirements. These imports should be implemented with some frozen bone- 
less beef for industrial purposes, to relieve the pressure on domestic fresh beef, 
by the sausage industry. The additional cost for this product would be offset 
by the saving in refrigerated space, freight, and handling expenses paid on bones, 
which are of little edible value. 

Imports of frozen beef are subsidized by the Government to the housewife and 
is sold retailed at controlled and fixed prices at about the same levels as domestic 
fresh beef. 

United States imports have kept prices down and more meat is becoming avail- 
able to a greater part of the population. 


PORK 


No substantial quantities of pork products are of interest except a good de- 
mand for salt-cured fatbacks and bellies could be developed. Therefore, token 
shipments have been recommended, consequently purchase authorization No, 17- 
21 of September 12, 1956, for $400,000 clear bellies was issued. 

In the beginning there were some differences of opinion as to the curing of pork 
cuts, to meet the Spanish taste. and there was a good deal of opposition against 
salt-cured products, because it was feared that it would not withstand the Span- 
ish climate and could result in heavy shrinkage and loss of weight. These ob- 
jections have been overcome, and both regular dry salt cure or cured salted pork 
products will be acceptable. 

The Spanish trade prefers heavy, clear bellies and fatbacks if available, depend- 
ing upon the season of the year. 

Purchases of dry salt meats have been issued subject to the approval of quality, 
trim, curing, weight ranges, and packing, by FAS, Washington. 

The following was recommended to the Spanish Government : 

Dry salt, or salted cured, regular clear bellies or fatbacks, Chicago Board of 
Trade trim and specifications, not over 45 days old, packed for export in wood 
veneer or solid fiber boxes of about 200 pounds net, with about 15 pounds of clean, 
new, dry salt, each averages packed separately. 


VARIETY MEATS 


Domestic supplies are handled in a very primitive and insanitary manner, and 
what is eventually saved does not look very appetizing and is sold at too high 
prices. 

Therefore, there is definitely a very good outlet in Spain for United States beef 
and possibly some pork variety meats. 

The expansion of this trade can only be done by submitting appropriate sam- 
ples, which was clearly demonstrated recently as a result of a sampling before 
Spanish officials, veterinarians, and representatives of the meat industry. 

The Government officials contacted had little or no knowledge of the type, 
quality, and packing of United States variety meats and were unaware of the 
care taken in the United States in the saving of such low-priced food items. 

The samples shown were enthusiastically accepted and praised for their quality 
and condition by all those present. 

Their nutritious value and low price were fully recognized. Also, being a 
100-percent meat product with the possibilities for retail by the piece was espe- 
cially praised and considered with great interest for distribution to low-income 
group of the population. 

The items of interest are: 

Frozen Regular beef livers 
Regular beef brains 
Beef kidneys 
No. 2 beef tongues 
as well as cooked beef tripe, and could be supplemented with some pork livers, 
kidneys, brains, cooked stomachs, and lamb tongues. 

All variety meats should be packed in white parchment or greaseproof-paper- 
lined boxes, wood veneer or solid fiber of about 85 pounds, double strapped for 
export. 
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Brains should be individually wrapped and not include too heavy blood-clotted 
brains. 

Beef livers average about 12 pounds individually wrapped. No. 2 beef tongues, 
regular standard trim, excess fat removed, not lighter than 1% pounds, heavy 
MIB cut or trimmed tongues excluded. 

Appropriate specifications are recommended to prevent shipment of unsatis- 
factory product and not suitable for export. 

Hereafter substantial amounts of United States variety meats should be in- 
cluded in Government-financed food programs. 


LARD 


Pure lard is the only type of edible animal fat best suitable for the Spanish 
taste, and should be made available, if possible, in consumer-size packages to 
prevent tampering with the quality, and the possibilities of substitution, or 
mixing with other fats. 

The quality standards in Spain are not too high, causing resistance by the 
consumer, who wishes to receive food items in original package, with guaranteed 
quality. 

United States quality and food standards are recognized and desired; there- 
fore, the ideal package for United States pure lard would be a half-kilo carton 
with Spanish text. 

The prospects for an increased consumption of lard in Spain will depend upon 
the possibilities of supplying a not too expensive but attractive and convenient 
package for retail distribution. 

There is a demand in the northwest industrial provinces of Spain, which, by 
tradition, have been consumers of lard. 

The distribution of most foods are handled in a very primitive and insanitary 
manner; therefore, both the trade and the consuming public would welcome 
receiving a high-quality fat product in its original package. 

In an effort to obtain decision on the unfilled lard tender, our Embassy in 
Madrid will arrange for a sampling of carton pure lard with a group of prominent 
officials of the Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture, the veterinary authorities, 
and leaders in the meat industry. Samples have been ordered and will be most 
welcome to achieve these results. 

Lard for Spain should be of regular pure-lard quality, with some hardened 
lard and approved antioxidants added. 

Purchase authorization No. 17-17 of March 22, 1956, for 4,300 tons has not yet 
been acted upon, believed to be due to the indecision of the Spanish Government 
as to what type of lard and package would be most suitable. 


CASINGS 


Spain is a big consumer of sausage and interested in United States casings. 
Consequently, beef rounds are of interest, also some hog casings. 30th, having 
been so-called liberalized import licenses with dollar exchange, are being issued 
to the sausage industry upon request. 


TALLOW 


Imported under United States Government program ; qualities and grades satis- 
factory to the Spanish industry. 

Items of possible interest are dried hams and low-priced canned foods. 

Because the importation of food supplies is entirely in the hands of the Goy- 
ernment, selling efforts should be directed at Government officials. Due to their 
lack of knowledge of livestock and meat products available in the United States, 
the sales should be promoted on the basis of samples through the Agriculture 
Attaché Office with sufficient information and data to permit that Office to show 
and demonstrate the product before Government officials, veterinarians, and 
representatives of the meat industry. 


SWITZERLAND 


Increased importation of variety meets, such as pork livers, calf livers, calf 
sweetbreads, cooked tripe, and beef tongues would be of interest for the Swiss 
market. 

Importation of pork livers into Switzerland for industrial purposes is only 
allowed at two frontier points, namely Basel and Geneva. 
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All other frontier cantons of Switzerland refuse pork meat imports across 
their borders because of the danger of disseminating hog cholera. 

The Swiss Federal veterinary authorities claim that hog cholera, and other 
livestock diseases are widespread in the United States, which necessitates the 
strict control from that source. 

Also that our veterinary authorities were unable to certify that pork exports 
were free of hog diseases. 

The Swiss market could absorb additional quantities of frozen pork livers 
(now sold by Canada), and beef tongues. Also there is a good demand for calf 
livers, calf sweetbreads, cooked tripe—of which the importation is restricted 
and prohibited. 

The removal of some of these restrictions would improve United States exports 
of livestock and meat products to Switzerland. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
LARD 


The United Kingdom is the most important market for United States lard. 

It is shipped in the customary 56-pound boxes, containing two 28-pound blocks, 
and consumer-size cartons of 1 pound and one-half pound; also steam lard in 
drums. 

United States lard has to compete with imports from Denmark and the 
Netherlands, which is principally imported in standard %-pound prints and 
%-pound cartons. Some imports are received from France and Belgium in 
56-pound boxes. Both the Danish and Dutch lard is of good quality; French 
and Belgian irregular, not so uniform, and is sold at a discount. The Danish 
lard is harder and is more satisfactory in the summer, because it stands up very 
well when .packed in prints, wrapped in parchment paper. However, in the 
cooler months it is found to be too hard. Consequently, the Danish suppliers 
are making tests to remedy this. 

Continental lard is usually cheaper than United States lard, because of lower 
packaging and shipping costs, and the shipments to the United Kingdom are 
governed by prices obtainable on the Continent, which makes imports irregular 
and not too dependable. 

Imports of lard to the United Kingdom were as follows : 


| 
| 6 months 6 months 6 months 6 months 


1955, 1956, 1955, 105}, 

| January- January- January January 

| June | June June June 

! 
Denmark__- ‘ ecesl 73, 700 42,002 || Argentine Republic 3, 379 
Netherlands_- 42, 612 51,798 || Others 4 105 
Belgium __ 3, 815 46, 028 
aes e 250 2, 893 Total (hundred 
United States____- | 718, 754 820, 528 weight 842, 466 970, 022 
Canada. .-....-- 3, 291 2, 991 Total (pounds 94, 356,192 108, 642, 464 


Total United States lard imports average 1925-20, 251,742,000 pounds; total 
1955, 167,496,000 pounds. 

United States lard is recognized as a very high quality fat for cooking but 
since the many years of rationing, lard substitutes made very serious inroads 
in the total consumption of fats. As a result of effective advertising, and 
the highly standardized, attractive, and sanitary packing of vegetable cooking 
fats and margarine the new generation of housewives knows little of the virtues 
of lard. 

The importation of United States lard packed in cartons is only roughly 
5 percent of the total United States lard shipped to the United Kingdom, because 
carton lard is too high in price. Hence the bulk of imports is box lard, which 
is prepacketed in advance by retail cooperative societies and multiple stores, 
or sold by cutting off blocks at time of sale. 

Although all imported lard is sold by the importer to the wholesaler, on 
the basis of brand and country, box lard loses its identity before it) reaches 
the housewife. 
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Therefore, when the British housewife asks for lard, she has no idea that she 
probably will get American lard. She is completely unaware of the country 
of origin of the lard she buys. If the lard is bad, she blames ali lard. If she 
likes its taste, she still doesn’t establish any preference for American lard. 

If she should buy a carton of lard, then she probably will identify the product 
she gets with the brand. 

A good deal of lard is handed to her, wrapped in paper, which bears neither 
the country of origin nor an American brand name. 

In 1928 the British Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in their Report 
on Pork and Bacon Trades commenting on the packing and branding of lard, 
stated at that time the following: 

“As a rule consumers are unable to identify imported lard with any 
particular firm of manufacturers * * *,” 

and recommended as follows: 

“The competitive advance of the highly standardized lard substitutes 
now on the market can only be countered by a similar policy of standardiza- 
tion in the lard trade.” 

Very little has been attempted since, to improve the retail marketing of 
United States pure lard. 

As the British housewife is getting more and more package conscious in 
the purchasing of food, any improvement in the packaging of branded pure 
lard will greatly help the consumption of United States pure lard versus United 
Kingdom cooking fats. 

The acceptance of United States carton lard by the consumer has been slower 
than anticipated, because of its high cost. If the cost cannot be reduced then 
once more consideration should be given to packing cartons in the United 
Kingdom. 

In addition the packing of lard in one-half-pound prints, with some hardened 
lard added, should be investigated, also the packing of pure lard in one-quarter- 
pound sticks, wrapped in foil. 

In fact, if an attractive and not too expensive retail package could be devel- 
oped, it would greatly boost the sale of United States pure lard and such 
experiments should be actively encouraged. 

Under the labeling food order of 1953 all prepacked food for sale by retail 
must show name of distributor and the designation of the product. Therefore, 
in order to improve the distribution of prepacked United States lard, it is 
recommended to seek an amendment to this order by suggesting the inclusion 
of the name of the country of origin of the product. Such labeling would 
identify the lard with the ultimate consumer and be of great help to the sale 
of United States lard. 

After the acceptance of such an amendment it should be followed by a pro- 
motional program, which would be very beneficial to increase the consumption 
of United States pure lard. 

The trade is of the opinion that United States dollars will be made available, 
in one form or another, to maintain United States imports of lard. 


ANTIOXIDANTS 


The use of antioxidants so far has received little attention from the trade, 
hecause they feel that it would help the sale of other fats for cooking, in com- 
petition with lard, and with supplies coming forward regularly from the United 
States lard stocks are being rotated fast enough to maintain a fresh quality 
product. 

In 1954 the Ministry of Food approved, for publiction, a revised report pre- 
sented to the Food Standards Committee making recommendations for the use 
of antioxidants in food. 

The subcommittee has recommended that antioxidants should be confined to 
foods balile to oxidate rancidity and should not be added to any foods other than 
to edible oils and fats and to essential oils, to which it should be permissible 
to add the undermentioned substances in quantities not exceeding those stated: 


Antioxidant Edible oils Essential 
and fats oils 
Percent Percent 


Propyl, or octyl or dodecy] gallate, or any mixture thereof. 0.01 | 0.1 
Butylated hydroxyanisole. Sails ‘ ‘ . 02 | Pe 
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Butylated hydroxyanisole (up to 0.02 percent) may be used in conjunction 
with the gallates (up to 0.01 percent) in edible oils and fats; in the case of essen- 
tial oils the total amount of antioxidant or mixture of antioxidants should not 
exceed 0.1 percent. 

Ndible oils and fats covers animal, vegetable, and fish oils, whether hardened 
or not, vitamin oils and concentrates, and products consisting essentially of fat 
such as margarine, shredded suet, etc., but not including butter; and the term 
“essential oils” includes their flavoring constituents—isolates and concentrates— 
but not flavoring essences. 

The subcommittee finally recommend that the permissive addition of anti- 
oxidants to foods should be reviewed and if necessary amended in the light 
of experiences after a period of, say, 2 years. 

Up to date no action has been taken to ascertain if the trade can be educated 
to the values of antioxidants. This matter should be further discussed with the 
Ministry of Food. 

Since writing this report, the American Meat Institute has received the follow- 
ing information: 

“When the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food was asked a few 
days ago in the House of Commons what decisions he had reached on the recom- 
mendations of the food standards committee about the use of antioxidants in 
foods, he gave the following reply: 

“‘The Secretary of State for Scotland and the Minister of Health and I have 
considered the committee’s recommendations and representations from the 
interests concerned. Antioxidants are substances able to prevent or retard the 
onset of rancidity caused by the action of the air. My right honorable friends 
and I have decided to accept, with minor changes, the revised recommendations 
in the committee’s report of 31st August 1954, and propose, therefore, to permit 
the use of these substances in certain foods only, namely in oils and fats, essen- 
tial oils and butter used for manufacture. In these foods, and in compounded 
foods containing them as ingredients, the four antioxidants specified by the 
committee will be allowed to be present within the limits indicated in the report. 

“Details of the proposed regulations, which will be introduced as soon as 
practicable, will shortly be circulated for consideration by the interests con- 
cerned. 

“ ‘We will consider in a forthcoming review of the labeling of food order, in 
connection with similar recommendations in respect of colors, the committee's 
recommendation that the use of antioxidants in food should be disclosed to the 
purchaser.’ ” 


FROZEN MEATS 


Although some United States frozen beef was imported into the United King- 
dom 2 years ago, under MSA financing, prospects for further importa are very 
doubtful, because United States prices are too high to compete with South 
American and Australasian, Irish, and continental supplies, which are obtain- 
able in soft currencies, 

Because of the sources of these supplies it is doubtful whether the Treasury 
will make dollars available for United States imports. 

The British Government is not interested at the present time in imports 
under Public Law 480 for the following reasons: 

First : On account of the 50-50 shipping clause. 

Second: Objections from the commonwealth countries. 

‘Third: If meat imports are allowed to become too great it will affect 
prices of meat, covered by trade agreements and jeopardize the United 
Kingdom livestock program. 


VARIETY MEATS 


So far no licenses for beef variety meats have been granted from dollar areas, 
because sufficient supplies are obtainable from the Continent, South America, and 
Australasian countries. Moreover the trade considers United States variety 
meats as not of as high a quality, and not so well selected, as those received from 
South American and commonwealth countries. However, as United States prices 
for beef variety meats appear to be reasonable and competitive, efforts should 
be made to obtain dollar licenses. Pork variety meats are prohibited from 
entry, due to present veterinary regulations, on account of cholera. 
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BEEF TONGUES 


Present imports from the United States of America with ICA dollars and 
some free dollars, are governed by import licenses for the canning industry. 
Additional quantities might be used for the domestic meat trade, if additional 
dollars were made available. 

The quality of some United States tongues, shipped to the United Kingdom, 
have not always been satisfactory, because of too many black tongues, some not 
properly trimmed, poorly graded and packed. 


PORK 


Fresh-chilled and frozen pork were released from import restrictions in June 
1954, and were allowed entry under a quota system from specified countries. 

With the expiration of the existing long-term contract for the purchase of 
Danish bacon, the United Kingdom and Denmark negotiated an agreement on 
February 27, 1956, to restore the importation of bacon to private hands, effec- 
tive October 1, 1956, and apply a duty tariff of 10 percent ad valorem on im- 
ports from foreign countries. 

The importation as of that date was announced by the board of trade as 
follows: 

“Bacon (excluding bacon in tins or other airtight containers) will be admitted 
without limitation of quantity under open individual licenses valid until March 
31, 1957, from any country or territory other than Albania, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Germany (Russian zone), Guatemala, Haiti, Re- 
public of Honduras, Hungary, Japan, Korea, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Philippines, Poland, Rumania, United States of America, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Venezuela. 

“Special arrangements will be made for imports of bacon from Hungary and 
Poland in accordance with trade agreements. 

“Hams: Imports of whole hams will be admitted without limitation of quan- 
tity under open individual licenses provided that the hams originate in and are 
consigned from the scheduled territories, Muscat and Oman, and that they are 
produced from pigs bred in those territories. 

“Pork: Imports of fresh-chilled and frozen pork originating in and consigned 
from any country or territory other than: 

“(a) the scheduled territories, Muscat and Oman; and 
“(b) the following: 
“Albania, Argentina, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Canada, Colombia, Costa Riea, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ger- 
many (Russian zone), Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, 
Hungary, Japan, Korea, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Rumania, United States of America, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Venezuela, 
are at present admitted under quota. In future such imports will be ad- 
mitted under open individual licenses. 

“No change will be made in the existing arrangements for the import of pork 
from the scheduled territories Muscat and Oman under open individual licenses 
and from Argentina under specific license. 

“Certain changes in regard to canned bacon, ham, and pork, and to some other 
pig-meat products would be announced later. 

“All imports of the above meats are subject to the requirements of the public- 
health (imported food) regulations, 1937-48, and the animal-health regulations 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food.” 

There is some interest in frozen pork and United States prices probably would 
be competitive at times. 

Unfortunately, the importation is prohibited on account of the veterinary regu- 
lations, due to vesicular exanthema and hog cholera. 

As a result of consultation with the United Kingdom veterinary authorities 
vesicular exanthema is no longer an obstacle for the import of United States 
pork, because of the progress the United States of America has made in the 
eradication of this disease, and in this connection the United Kingdom authorities 
would accept the proposed USDA special certificate, reading as follows: 

A. The pork described herein was derived from pigs which originated 
from a State in which vesicular exanthema has not been known to exist for 
the past 12 months. 
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B. The pigs from which the pork was derived were slaughtered and the 
pork was prepared under the supervision of a United States Government 
veterinary surgeon and that to the best of his knowledge and belief it is free 
from vesicular exanthema. 

In addition, the United Kingdom veterinary authorities would be willing to 
give serious consideration to removing their restrictions against cholera if the 
USDA would certify that the pork was produced from hogs bred, originating, 
and shipped from a sizable area using exclusively modified virus vaccine. 

When these obstacles are eliminated, then further steps should be undertaken 
with the British Government as to the prospects of allocating dollars and import 
licenses. 

As an alternative in the light of present international developments it would 
be advisable to review with the British Government their present attitude with 
respect to allowing pork imports under Public Law 480. 

In the past the United Kingdom has been a large consumer of United States 
pork and pork products and every effort should be made to reopen this important 
outlet. 


United States exports of pork and pork products 


{Pounds} 


Average, 

1935-39 
Fresh-frozen pork 3 ee 5, 119, 000 
Canned pork fe a aoe 6, 881, 000 
Pickled and salted pork - -- : 1, 001, 000 
Bacon ; 1, 654, 000 
Cured hams and shoulders 42. 656, 000 


Total pair ‘ . 57, 311, 000 


1 Exports for Army Air Force bases; exports for domestic consumption, nil. 


CASINGS 


A dollar quota has been granted for each of the last 3 years, in an amount of 
800,000 to 900,000 pounds sterling. 

Although many of the importers find their individual quotas insufficient, it is 
thought that the total quota is about large enough for the present. In the mean- 
time the Government has reallocated individual quotas, to meet the needs of those 
who have been restricted, also in an effort to prevent the use of dollars for the 
importation of United States sheep casings. 


CANNED MEATS 


Canned meats face about the same obstacles as frozen beef ; the dollar shortage, 
high prices, and abundant supplies available within the sterling area, and from 
continental sources. 

TALLOWS 


Imports, other than from the Commonwealth, are subject to a 10-percent ad 
valorem duty. 

United States tallow prices, including duty, are competitive to slightly higher 
on the United Kingdom market, but sales have been restricted because United 
States shippers not yet agreeable to accept terms and conditions of the London 
Oil and Tallow Trade Association contract No. 33—A. 

There are no dollar restrictions on tallow imports. 


HIDES 


The purchase of United States hides is principally handled by two purchasing 
groups: The British Tanners, Ltd., of Liverpool, and the Tanners Hide Buyers 
Association of Liverpool, through their own representatives in the United States. 
Nominal quantities are purchased from time to time in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Drerz. All I can say is that hog cholera is an important factor 
in England, and a factor in Austria, a factor in Switzerland, and also 
a factor, we understand, in Italy. 
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One interesting thing to note is that our exports of pork products to 
England, an average of the years 1935-39, were 57 million pounds. 
In 1955 our market in England declined to 63,000 pounds. 

This shows a sharp decline in our exports. I think that it might 
be worth while to remember this. 

Mr. Harvey. From what year to what year? 

Mr. Dirrz. The average before was from 1935 to 1939, 57 million; 
in 1955 it declined to 63,000 pounds, a very sharp decline in our exports 
of pork products to the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Harvey. Where is the United Kingdom getting pork products 
now ? 

Mr. Dierz. They acquire much from Denmark, a lot from Holland. 

Mr. Harvey. I am not belaboring the question. I have also been 
over there and been into it. I would just like to add for the record 
at this point, that I think there are many other factors, other than 
even the hog-cholera issue, that has contributed to that change in their 
trading pattern. 

Mr. Dierz. Yes, sir. I would agree to that, but as I said, however, 
there might be an ———— for us to make inroads and improve 
our export position. We all interested in improving our exports. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. 

Who else wants to be heard? This is Mr. Bond? 


STATEMENT OF A. DEWEY BOND, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Bonn. If it meets with your approval, can we file a statement 
which supports passage of this bill? 

Mr. Poacr. We will be delighted to have you file that statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF A. DEWEY BOND, OF THE AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


This statement is presented by the American Meat Institute, national trade, 
research, and educational association of the meatpacking industry, in support of 
the passage of H. R. 5933 which would control the preparation of virulent hog- 
cholera virus. 

For the record, the American Meat Institute’s membership includes about 435 
meatpackers, sausage manufacturers, and meat processors and wholesalers 
throughout the country. 

The American Meat Institute is in favor of the eradication of as many animal 
diseases as possible among the Nation’s herd of meat animals. Such diseases 
affect importantly the health and value of our animal agriculture, reduce our 
meat supply, and even restrict our export trade. An example of this loss is 
well illustrated in the case of hog cholera, No. 1 killer of swine. Representatives 
of the United States Department of Agriculture recently estimated that this 
single swine disease costs the livestock industry of our country $60 million 
annually. 

Hog cholera has prevailed in the United States for generations. It might be 
said that its prevalence is due in a large measure to the fact that people generally 
in this country have learned to live with it, or to tolerate it, and have been passive 
about an effective and aggressive program to eradicate it. 

Current evidence as presented by the Nation’s top veterinarians points out that 
we can eradicate cholera from the Nation’s swine population, if we resolve to do 
so. Our Nation has been successful in the elimination of livestock diseases 
when an effort has been made. Notable examples have been foot-and-mouth and 
vesicular exanthema. 
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These scientists have pointed out that the two most important steps to be 
taken in the eradication of hog cholera are for swine producers to cook all gar- 
bage fed to hogs and to outlaw the use of virulent virus. 

As of July 1, 1957, the United States Department of Agriculture authorities 
estimated that 94 percent of the garbage fed to swine in this country was cooked. 
Within the past month, New Jersey passed a law requiring that garbage must 
be cooked. Thus, all States with the exception of Connecticut have outlawed 
the feeding of raw garbage to swine. When the New Jersey law becomes ef- 
fective, there should be a substantial reduction in the remaining 6 percent of 
the swine being fed raw garbage. 

With the progress that has been made in the cooking of garbage, it appears 
that the main obstacle in the eradication of hog cholera is the elimination of 
the virus. This virus is spread both by man and by animal. During the first 
5 months of 1957, Department of Agriculture officials estimated that 17 percent 
of the total doses used to vaccinate hogs for cholera contained the live virus. 

By passage of the Grant bill, H. R. 5933, this percentage or dissemination of 
the virus by man would be reduced to almost zero. Once this is accomplished 
attention of the swine industry should be focused on the elimination of the virus 
that is spread by swine. States already are working on this phase of the 
problem. 

Our industry finds that some of our major foreign markets of the past are 
prohibiting the importation of United States pork products into their country) 
because of the presence of swine diseases in the United States. Those countries 
which prohibit the importation of United States pork because of hog cholera are 
the United Kingdom, Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, and Austria. Countries which 
prohibit our pork because of vesicular exanthema are Canada, Jamaica, British 
Guiana, Barbados, Colombia, Venezuela, Australia, New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa. 

If current restrictions would be removed by these foreign countries, it is esti- 
mated that 75 to SO million additional pounds of United States pork products 
could be exported. 

During the last war and subsequently, a number of these foreign countries 
experienced outbreaks of hog cholera in areas that previously had not been af- 
fected. The cause of this disease was placed on the fact that United States 
pork was furnished to United States troops stationed in these areas. Generally 
these countries now claim that the use of live virus vaccine is only a method 
of perpetuating hog cholera with no prospects of eradication. Unless steps 
are taken to prohibit the use of live virus vaccine, there are no prospects to re- 
sume exports of United States pork to these countries. 

According to a survey conducted by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 14 States have outlawed sales of virulent virus for vaccination: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee in the South and Southeast; Illinois and Wisconsin in the Mid 
west: and Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, and Utah in the West. Passage 
of a Federal law would do much to encourage other States to pass similar legis- 
lation. 

Therefore, the American Meat Institute joins with the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the American Farm Bureau Federation, Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc., and numerous other farm organizations and swine groups in 
action to eliminate as rapidly as possible cholera from the Nation’s swine herd. 
One method of accomplishing this desired goal is for the passage of the Grant 
bill, H. R. 5933, with amendments as suggested by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. Poage. Is there anyone else to be heard ? 


STATEMENT OF J. A. McCALLAM, LIVESTOCK SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McCatiam. I am James McCallam, member of the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association, and a resident of Washing- 
ton. 

I am also a member of the committee of which Dr. W. L. Bendix of 
Virginia is chairman, the committee on legislation, of that associa- 
tion. 
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I had a phone call last night. He asked me to make an inquiry 
if the honorable chairman had received his telegram stating the posi- 
tion on H. R. 5933, and, if so, he would like that placed in the record. 
If that telegram has not been received, he authorized me and requested 
that I state that the United States Livestock Sanitary Association 
has approved 1 in principle H. R. 5933. 

Mr. Poacr. We will put that in the record. As far as I know, the 
chairman has not received anything. It may very well have come in, 
you understand. I have been to two meetings as well as this one this 
morning. 

Mr. McCattam. Their committee on eradication of hog cholera 
would be in agreement. 

Mr. Poacr. It isin the record now. It is all right. 

Is there anyone else who wants to be heard ¢ 

Without objection, the report from the United States Department 
of Agriculture is inserted in the record. 

(‘The report referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1957. 
Hon. Harowp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: This is in reply to your request of March 19, 1957, 
for a report on H. R. 59338, a bill to control the preparation, distribution, importa- 
tion, and exportation of virulent hog cholera virus, and for other purposes. 

The Department favors the enactment of H. R. 5933, provided it is amended 
as indicated below. Enactment of this bill would afford additional safeguards 
to the swine industry of our country against hog cholera. 

The bill would prohibit the preparation, the intrastate and interstate distribu- 
tion, the importation, and the exportation of virulent hog cholera virus except as 
authorized by permit or license. The bill in its findings points out the avail- 
ability of methods of immunizing swine against hog cholera with other biological 
products that do not contribute to the spread of the disease. The bill would 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to issue permits and licenses only (@) 
when the product is to be prepared in or moved into or within States or other 
United States jurisdictions where it is determined the prevalence of hog cholera 
is such that the preparation or movement of the product will not materially 
increase the hazard of spreading the disease; (b) for exportation of the product 
to foreign countries with laws that do not prohibit its importation; (¢) to assure 
availability of an adequate supply of anti-hog-cholera serum: or (d@) for research 
or similar purposes. The Secretary would be authorized to suspend or revoke 
such permits and licenses. The Secretary would also promulgate rules and 
regulations to carry out the provisions of the bill. Penalties are provided for 
the violation of the provisions of the bill. The bill contains provisions for 
inspection of records pertaining to transactions in virulent hog-cholera virus, 
In addition, the bill would authorize properly identified employees of the Depart- 
ment to make inspections and seizures. It also would give the Secretary author- 
ity to destroy or otherwise dispose of the product if prepared or distributed 
contrary to the proposed legislation. The proposed legislation would include 
a provision that, except as authorized under the bill, no license for the prepara- 
tion or distribution or permit for the importation of this type of virus would be 
issued or continued in effect under the virus-serum-toxin provisions of the act 
of March 4, 1918 (21 U.S. C. 151 et seq.). The bill, if enacted, would be effective 
January 1, 1958. 

One of the suggested amendments would add a reference to vaccine so as to 
authorize the issuance of permits or licenses necessary to assure the availability 
of an adequate supply of vaccine. Another change would specifically provide 
that all permits and licenses issued under the bill would terminate when the 
basis upon which they were issued is found no longer to exist. A third change 
would clarify the authority of the Secretary to issue regulations controlling the 
preparation of virus under the bill so as to assure the efficacy and safety of the 
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product and otherwise carrying out the purposes of the bill and would provide 
for suspension or revocation of permits and licenses for failure to comply with 
the regulations or misuse of the permits or licenses. This is deemed advisable 
since some of the products that may be prepared or distributed under the bill are 
not subject to control under the virus-serum-toxin provisions (21 U. 8. C. 151 
et seq.). Other changes would restrict the record requirements to persons pre- 
paring or distributing virulent hog-cholera virus rather than biological products 
generally and would conform the inspection provisions to depurtmental legisla- 
tive proposals pending in Congress. 

Hog cholera is the No. 1 killer of swine in the United States, with losses 
estimated up to $60 million annually. In Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
where the use of the virulent hog-cholera virus is not allowed, the disease has 
been eradicated. Nine States have laws or regulations prohibiting the use of 
virulent hog-cholera virus. Experience has demonstrated that the States alone 
cannot cope with the problem, so long as the Federal Government permits the 
general distribution of virulent virus and allows the interstate movement of 
hogs treated with the product. 

The virulent virus produces viremia and during this period the treated hogs 
ean disseminate cholera by contact with other swine or, if slaughtered during 
the viremia stage, through pork trimmings fed to susceptible animals in uncooked 
garbage. 

Scientists have developed modified live virus vaccines and inactivated virus 
vaccines, without the disease-producing properties, which produce a satisfactory 
immunity against hog cholera comparable to that produced through the use of 
virulent type virus with anti-hog-cholera serum. ‘There is an adequate supply 
of these products which have gained widespread acceptance. The Department 
does not consider these products to be within the definition of “virulent hog 
cholera virus” contained in the bill. 

It is suggested that the words ‘“‘and vaccine” be inserted on page 4 of the bill 
in line 12 before the semicolon in order to allow the preparation of virulent hog- 
cholera virus necessary to assure an adequate supply of vaccine, as well as anti- 
hog-cholera serum. 

It is further suggested that a new sentence be added on page 4 in line 15 after 
the period to read as follows: “Whenever the Secretary finds that the basis upon 
which any permit or license was issued under the Act no longer exists, such 
permit or license shall terminate upon notice to the holder.” This will clarify 
the apparent intent of the bill in this respect. 

Next it is sugested that the last sentence in section 4 on page 4 of the bill be 
changed to read: “The Secretary may, after opportunity for hearing, suspend 
or revoke any permit or license under this Act for misuse thereof or for failure 
to comply with any regulation under this Act, and pending final action in such 
case may temporarily suspend such permit or license without hearing.” It is 
also suegested that section 5 be changed to read: “The Secretary shall have 
authority to promulgate, from time to time, such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary to assure that virulent hog-cholera virus prepared under this 
Act is effective and as safe as its nature permits and otherwise to carry out this 
Act.” These changes will provide authority for the Department to control the 
preparation of such virus so as to assure, as nearly as may be, its efficacy and 
safety and will clearly indicate the causes for suspension or revocation of 
permits and licenses, 

Next it seems advisable for consistency to change the words “biological prod- 
uct” on page 5, line 6, to “virulent hog-cholera virus” and to change the word 
“the” on line 10 to “such” and to delete the phrase “of virulent hog-cholera 
virus” from line 12. 

Page 5, line 13, change the word “property” to “properly” to correct a typo- 
graphical error. Line 16, delete the comma for consistency with the construction 
in line 21. Delete after the semicolon on line 24 through line 5 on page 6. At 
the end of section 8 on page 6 add the following: “Any such employee shall have 
authority to enter, with a warrant, any premises within the United States to 
make any inspections and seizures necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. Any judge of the United States or of a court of record of any State, Terri- 
tory, or possession, or other place under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
or any United States Commissioner, may, within his respective jurisdiction, upon 
proper oath or affirmation showing probable cause to believe that there are on 
certain premises any virulent hog-cholera virus prepared, distributed, imported, 
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exported, or offered for importation or exportation contrary to this Act, issue 
warrants for the entry of such premises to make any inspections and seizures 
neeessary to carry out the purposes this Act. Such warrants may be executed 
by an authorized employee of the Department of Agriculture.” This change 
would conform the inspection provisions to departmental legislative proposals 
pending in Congress. 

Enactment of this legislation would not require additional appropriations. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
EarL L. Burz, Acting Secretary. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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SALE OF LAND TO INDIVIDUALS IN OTTAWA 
COUNTY, MICH. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 1957 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. Ford, will you explain to the committee your bill? I regret 
that we have not received a report from the Department. I requested 
a report on the bill the 5th of June. Mr. Crafts is here from the 
Department, to speak for the Department. Suppose you tell us about 
the bill first, Mr. Ford. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 7900, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To permit the Secretary of Agriculture to sell to individuals land in Ottawa 
County, Michigan, which was acquired pursuant to the provisions of title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm ‘Tenant Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secretary of Agriculture may 
sell to individuals such real property in Ottawa County, Michigan, as (1) was 
acquired by him pursuant to the provisions of section 32 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Karm Tenant Act (7 U. S. C. 1011), (2) is being administered by him, and 
(8) he determines is not needed for public purposes and is suitable for private 
ownership. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall sell real property which is sold pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection (a) at a price which he determines to be 
the market value subject to such terms and conditions as he may prescribe. 
Such terms and conditions shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in light of guidance and recommendations received by him in consultation with 
the Ottawa County Board of Supervisors and the West Ottawa Soil Conserva- 
tion District of Ottawa County, Michigan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Forp. First, may | express my appreciation of your holding a 
hearing on H. R. 7900 at this “* date in the session. I think it is 
important legislation, certainly from a local point of view, although 
it is tied in with general legislation which this committee has con- 
sidered, and in the past on one occasion, recommended action. 

It. involves 6.225 acres of Bankhead-Jones, LU land in one county 
in the State of Michigan—Ottawa County. 

Let me give you some orientation where this land is in the State. 
Here [indicating] is a map of the State of Michigan. Here [indicat- 
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ing | is Ottawa County and it is right on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

Back in the early 1900’s this was very productive wheatland “but 
because of the winds from the lake and poor farming it gradually 
became what we call blow-sand land. The sand from the beach blew 
back into the inland and made the wheatland, which had been good, 
totally unproductive. 

In the 1930’s it was very, very devastated land and the sand was 
gradually moving farther inland. The Federal Government in the 
1930's and early “1940's went in and bought this land, on tax sales 
primarily. People just moved off of it. “The Government paid less 
than $1 an acre for it. 

Mr. Poaae. None of this land was condemned, was it ? 

Mr. Forp. None. 

Mr. Poace. It was all bought at tax or voluntary sale and the Gov- 
ernment was the best bidder in every instance, is that correct 

Mr. Forp. That is correct, as faras I know. It was abandoned land 
and it was becoming a serious economic problem because this blowing 
sand was eating into other good land farther east, so the Soil Con- 
servation Service set up the West Ottawa Soil Conservation District 
inthiscounty. They instituted a very successful replanting program, 
first pl: inting what we call sand grass, or crab grass, to stabilize the 
soil. Then after a period of 3 or 4 years they initiated a Christmas 
tree growing program for these farmers. I can tell you that the 
people who got in on the ground floor of that program with land they 
acquired or ‘owned, outside the feder ally owned land, now have acre- 
age worth anywhere from $400 to $600 per acre. 

The Federal Government, in cooperation with these private people 
who still held a small amount of land, likewise planted pine of one 
sort or another. <A considerable share of this acreage that the Gov- 
ernment owned is planted in trees at the present time and worth a 
considerable amount of money. 

Mr. Stmpson. In Christmas trees? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. Who gets the benefits ? 

Mr. Forp. This 6,225 acres is managed by the West Ottawa Soil 
Conservation District for the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. They sell off some of these Christmas trees in a proper 
forestration manner. We have had a number of people and a num- 
ber of organizations seeking to procure this land. It has been a real 
problem to several townships. I will speak of one. 

Here [indicating] is Port Sheldon Township and this is Ottawa 
County, right on the lake. 

I have here a letter which the supervisor of the Fort Sheldon Town- 
ship sent to all Members of the Congress, the 18 from Michigan and 
the 2 Senators. I think that it really points out the real serious 
problem to a local township. 

Here is the copy of a letter that they sent to Thad Machrowicz. It 
reads as follows: 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MACHROWIcz: The people of Port Sheldon Township, 
Ottawa County, Mich., appeal to you for help. 

Our township, once entirely agricultural, located on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan midway between the cities of Holland and Grand Haven have become very 
attractive for home sites and for people employed or in business in these as 
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well as Muskegon, Grand Rapids, Zeeland, and other nearby cities. This influx 
has multiplied our school and highway problems because, of the 12,000 acres 
comprising out township about 3,000 acres is owned by the Federal Government 
and, since it was purchased under the Bankhead-Jones Act, it cannot be returned 
to private ownership and use and the tax rolls under existing law. 


Then the letter goes on to indicate the bill I am sponsoring and the 
one that I am testifyi ing on this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to insert into the record at this point 
the letter to Mr. Machrowicz, a letter that I have from the deputy 
county clerk of the board of supervisors addressed to me, dated June 
28, 1957, with the accompany ing resolution, and a proposal from the 
citizens of Ottawa County of the State of Michigan. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection they will “be inserted in the ree- 
ord at this point. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


RIVERWOOD, WEST OLIVE, MICH., 
July 2, 1957. 
Hon. THADDEUS M. MactirowiIcz, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MAacHRowicz: The people of Port Sheldon Township, 
Ottawa County, Mich., appeal to you for help. 

Our township, once entirely agricultural, located on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan midway between the cities of Holland and Grand Haven has become very 
attractive for homesites for people employed or in business in these as well as 
Muskegon. Grand Rapids, Zeeland, and other nearby cities. This influx has 
multiplied our school and highway problems because, of the 12,000 acres com- 
prising our township about 3,000 acres is owned by the Federal Government 
and, since it was purchased under the Bankhead-Jones Act, it cannot be returned 
to private ownership and use and the tax rolls under existing laws. 

The entire income to our township during all the years of Government own- 
ership of these 3,000 acres has been $24.12, earmarked for highway use. 

Plerse refer to bill H. R. 7900, introduced in the House by Representative 
G. R. Ford and referred to its Committee on Agriculture on June 4, 1957. This 
bill would provide the means, whereby this untaxable acreage could be sold to 
individuals for efficient and necessary utilization. 

Will you please let us know your attitude on this bill and, if favorable, what 
you will do to further its adoption? 

Yours very truly, 
TOWNSHIP BOARD OF PORT SHELDON TOWNSHIP, 
Epw. T. VAN DYKE, Clerk. 


OTTAWA COUNTY, 
OFFICE OF COUNTY CLERK, 
Grand Haven, Mich., June 28, 1957 
Hon. Geratp R. Forp, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrAR Sir: I am enclosing a copy of a resolution passed by the Ottawa County 
Board of Supervisors at their June 25, 1957 session, and strongly urge your 
support in passage of H. R. 7900. 

Very truly yours, 
VIVIAN NUISMER, 
Deputy County Clerk of Board of Supervisors. 

Resolved, That— 

Whereas certain lands acquired by the United States pursuant to title III 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act are presently dormant and not needed 
for public purposes; and 

Whereas certain of said lands could reasonably be purchased by individuals 
for worthwhile private purposes, thereby compensating the Federal Govern- 
ment for its investment and returning said lands to local tax rolls: and 
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Whereas such results would be desirable and of benefit to all concerned ; 

Now, therefore, the Board of Supervisors of Ottawa County hereby expresses 
its wholehearted support of H. R. 7900, which legislation accomplished the afore- 
said purposes and recommend the adoption thereof, said board of supervisors 
direct that copies of this resolution be sent to the Committee on Agriculture of 
the United States House of Representatives, and to all United States Repre- 
sentatives and Senators of the State of Michigan, together with a letter of en- 
closure urging their support of said legislation. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Ottawa, ss: 

I, Vivian Nuismer, deputy clerk of the Board of Supervisors for the County 
of Ottawa do hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of a resolution passed by the Board of Supervisors of Ottawa County at 
a regular session held on Tuesday, June 25, 1957. That I have compared the 
same with the original, and it is a true transcript therefrom, and of the whole 
thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the official 
seal, at Grand Haven this 28th day of June A. D. 1957. 

[SEAL] ANNA VAN HORSSEN, 

By VIiviAN NUISMER, Deputy Clerk. 


PROPOSAL 


We the undersigned committee, citizens of Ottawa County, State of Michigan, 
on this date, January 11, 1956, adopt the following resolutions for the attention 
and action by the Congress of the United States. 


Section 1 

We propose that the Federal-owned LU lands located in Ottawa County, State 
of Michigan, be returned to the Ottawa County government. 

For the purpose of this proposal— 

(a) Parts of this land should be used for residential areas. Expanding 
population has pushed the building of private homes on all sides of this Federal 
LU land. 

(b) Certain portions of this land should be returned to agricultural uses 
for which it is best suited ; especially for blueberry growing. 

(c) Some sections should be made available to local government units for 
improvement of these acres for expanding recreational facilities. 

(d@) Some of the Federal-owned LU lands should be made available for 
industrial and commercial use. 

Result of this proposal— 

(@) Road systems will be improved through the additional tax money available 
from lands in private ownership. 

(b) Schools will receive an increase in revenue from taxes. 

(c) Drain taxes will be collected, thereby developing necessary drainage 
systems. 

Section 2 

We ask the Federal Government to return the title of the Federal LU lands 
located in Ottawa County to the county of Ottawa, State of Michigan. 

Disposal of said lands to be determined by a committee comprised of the 
following: 

(1) Ottawa County Board of Supervisors. 

(2) Citizens’ committee selected as follows: Four committeemen elected from 
each township which has Federal LU land within its boundaries. 

Signed and adopted by the following members of the committee nominated 
by citizens meeting November 14, 1955: 

Marion Van Slooten; Clarence Reenders; Albert De Ridder, State of 
Michigan, county of Ottawa; Edmond Measom; Lester Fuite; William 
Taylor. 


on this 3d day of February 1956 before me, a notary public. 


ANNE M. PALICH, 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires August 4, 1957. 
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The CHatrMan. Do you mean the Federal Government has not 
paid anything in lieu of taxes / 

Mr. Forp. According to the township supervisor. 

The CHarrmMan. How does the $24 item get in there? 

Mr. Forp. That is information according to the clerk of the town- 
ship. How that money got into the Fede ral Government through the 
township, as the clerk indicated, I do not know. 

The CuatrmMan. The Federal Government has owned the property 
since the early 1930's ? 

Mr. Forp. The mid-1930’s and early 1940's. 

Mr. Hacen. They have been renting this land ; have they not ? 

Mr. Forp. The land has been leased out for management purposes 
to the West Ottawa Soil Conservation District. 

Mr. Hacen. Do they not get any revenue from it 

Mr. Forp. Apparently not, not as far as this township is concerned. 

Mr. Hagen. If they got any revenue that would be rebatable back 
for roads and schools ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. That is correct. They probably have received no reve- 
nue. I am just surmising that is the case. They have contracted with 
the soil-conservation district to handle the matter and there probably 
has been no revenue and will not be until they sell some of the Christ- 
mas trees. They probably made some sort of a small grazing lease 
and got $24. The county probably got some money at the same time 
that the township got money. The county probably got a hundred 
dollars. I feel sure that is all that has happened. There has not 
been any sale of Christmas trees from that land and there will be no 
revenue accruing until there is a sale. 

Mr. Forp. The soil-conservation district has done a remarkable job, 
as I indicated, and they do not want this land just turned over to specu- 
lators and sold again to the people who might denude it. Neither do 
the board of supervisors in the county want that. So in my bill I have 
put a provision which I think is good in theory. I am not so sure 
it would be the precise language which the committee would want, but 
I think it expresses the concern of the two parties involved. Here is 
what it Savs: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall sell real property which is sold pursuant 
to the provisions of subsection (a) at a price which he determines to be the 
market value subject to such terms and conditions as he may prescribe. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you vield right there? That is the point that 
troubles me in this hill. I think the bill is sound basically. I have 
never believed in simply authorizing the Secretary to go out and 
hold private sales. He may sell for the best advantage possible and 
he may do it thoroughly and honestly, but it imposes, I think, on the 
Secretary an obligation that he ought not to have imposed on him. It 
would subjec t him to criticism that he ought not to be subjected to. If 
he gets $5,000 an acre for the land at private sale, somebody is going to 
claim the land was worth $6,000 and that he gave it to friends and that 
there was some collusion and they will make a lot of people believe it. 
If he sells that land to the highest bidder you avoid that kind of thing. 
The Government then is going to get at least a reasonable deal, and 
we are not going to have the Government subjected to the kind of 
criticism that will always follow if you sell it at private sale. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Ford made the point that no one wanted the 
land and they might put it back into the hands of somebody who 
might denude it. 

Mr. Poace. There ought to be limitations as to the use to which it 
shall be put, but T am ts king about the monetary consideration. The 
land is of considerable value now. It is probably worth several 
hundred dollars per acre. It is probably worth $500 an acre set out 
in trees. Suppose that the Secretary got $300 an acre for it. Certain 
pieces would cr worth no more than that. You know and I know 
that those who want to criticize would immediately say there was 
fraud involved in it. I think it is unsound public policy for the 
United States Government to ever offer property at private sale; as to 
putting limitations on the size and use. 

Mr. Aunert. If you put these restrictions on here you are going to 
diminish the value of the property. 

Mr. Poace. That is correct. 

Mr. Avserr. I do not think the Federal Government should subsidize 
the local areas to that extent. If the local people want to buy and 
sell it subject to any restrictions that would be all right with me. If you 
are going to say that they shall sell this in such a way that it will 
suit the township, well, you are immediately devaluating the property. 

Mr. Poacr. You might put the Government back into the posi- 
tion of having to do it all over again unless you put some kind of 
restrictions on the sale, unless you require the purchaser to operate 
what he buys as a reasonable unit with reasonable soil-conservation 
practices. As soon as the trees are cut you would have a repetition 
of the same thing that they had in 1936. The fellow will have 
stripped the trees off, gotten his money out of it and the Government 
will be in the business again of restoring the land, whereas if you 
require them to operate under a kind of sustained- yield proposition 
then I think you will find that the Government will be saved money 
in the long run. 

Mr. Foro. I would not have any objection to putting in language 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Poage. There is another sentence 
here that I would ‘like to read which the people in the township 
and the people in the Soil Conservation Service thought was essen- 
tial: 

Such terms and conditions shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the light of guidance and recommendations received by him in consul- 
tation with the Ottawa County Board of Supervisors and the West Ottawa 
Soil Conservation District of Ottawa County, Mich. 

Mr. Suvpson. In your statement you said the land was needed for 
building sites for homes for workers of Grand Rapids. If that is the 

case, and if that is what it will be used for, it will not go back into 
sand dunes again. 

Mr. Forp. I think with our population increase in that area you 
will not have it going back into farming as it was before. You are 
going to have people who will buy maybe 60 to 120 acres, build a 
home on it and do a little tree farming to provide some reasonably good 
income with not too much effort. I do not think that there is any 
real fear. 

Mr. Srvpson. Is it not the intent of the people who buy it to sub- 
divide it into farms? 
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Mr. Forp. Not to be subdivided into farms as suc h, though some 
of the people who are rather sizable tree-farming operators would 
like to buy some of it, and they certainly are not going to strip it. 
They are going to continue using this land as they are using their own 
land for tree-farming purposes. 

I have a letter in the files here from one of the conservation groups, 
or hunting and fishing groups. They want to buy 200 acres for a field 
trial area for their dog trials. There are a lot of people that want 
to buy land who have no idea whatever of stripping it, or denuding it. 
They simply want to have an opportunity to own the land. 

The Cuarrman. We will now hear from Mr. Crafts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. CRAFTS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Crarrs. Mr. Cooley, the Department has had a request for a 
report on this bill since early in June. I am sorry to say we do not 
have a complete report on the bill and therefore I am not able to 
express to you at this time the position of the Department of Agri- 
culture on the bill. I can, however, discuss the bill with you and I 
will be glad to try to answer any questions the committee may have. 

I might say there are perhaps two reason why we do not have a 
report on the bill. The lands have been described to you by Mr. 
Ford and when the request for our views on the bill was received we 
asked our local people to make a study as to which and how much of 
the 6,000 acres in their judgment would be suitable for permanent 
private ownership in order to guide us as to the position we might 
take on this bill. We have not yet received that report. We think 
that it will be several more weeks before we get it. 

The other questions which we are considering in the Department is 
this: You will recall in the 83d Congress and again in the 84th Con- 
gress the Department recommended to this committee general author- 
izing legislation which would have authorized the Secretary to sell 
these title IIT Bankhead-Jones lands to private parties under certain 
terms and conditions that he might spec ify. 

Mr. Anerneruy. You requested that authority ? 

Mr. Crarrs. We did. 

Mr. Anernetuy. When ? 

Mr. Crartrs. In the 83d Congress and again in the 84th Congress. 
Those bills were not - wcted and the Department this year decided in 
view of the fact that Congress apparently was not ready at this time 
to go along with gr se such authority we would not rerequest it in 
this C ongress. This bill of Mr. Ford’s is the first bill that has come 
along since we requested that general authority which would give 
specific authority for particular project areas. So we have what you 
might call a policy problem of whether we will go along with specific 
authority for particular projects, or whether, as a matter of policy, 
the Department will take the position that we should have general 
authority and consider disposal of specific areas under such rules and 
conditions as the Department may specify. That question has not 
been resolved yet. So I cannot answer you. That is the second 
reason why we do not yet have a position on this particular project. 
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The CHarrMAN. You certainly realize the great difference between 
the general request and a specific bill. In a specific bill this com- 
mittee passed upon the sale of a particular tract, whereas the general 
authority might be too all-embracing. 

Mr. Crarrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask a question. Back in the 1930's 
in Wisconsin the farmers on the eastern end of the county had poor 
land. They could not make a living. The Government bought that 
land, their farms, and it has all gone back to forest. Is this the same 
type of land that you are talking about that I am referring to in 
Jackson County, Wis. 

Mr. Crarrts. I have not personally seen the land that Mr. Ford de- 
scribed. I think perhaps he could answer that question better than I. 
My understanding is that this is sand-dune land which has been re- 
claimed. 

Mr. Jounson. The reason for moving the people off the land was 
because they could not make a living on it. They were just existing. 
They were moved into other areas. Their farms were bought up at 
good prices at that time, and the Government helped these people 
purchase other farms. 

Mr. Forp. This land was abandoned farming land because of the 
blow sand that just made it totally impossible to farm. It was either 
bought by the Federal Government on a tax sale, or bought from 
somebody who would be willing to sell it for $1 an acre. 

Mr. Jounson. Within the last year or so there has been forest land 
in Wisconsin turned over to the State. Is this the same type of land? 

Mr. Crarts. No. 

Mr. Jonnson. In Wisconsin it was all turned over to the State. 

Mr. Crarts. May I go back a bit? In 1954 the Department adopted 
a policy for management and disposal of the title III land. In gen- 
eral terms we followed these basic steps. We had around 600,000 or 
700,000 acres of land under long-term lease to the States, 50- to 99- 
year leases. The policy provided that those lands should be turned 
over to the States. That may be the type of land that you are talking 
about. The transfer of title of those long-term leased lands to the 
States has been very largely accomplished. 

The next provision in the Department policy was that the remain- 
ing lands would be studied by other Federal departments to deter- 
mine which of those lands they might need. That study has been 
largely completed and most of the requests for the land came from the 
Interior Department. The largest single block was in Montana, where 
about 2 million acres is involved. That land right now is in process 
of being transferred. 

The third step was that the remaining lands would be offered to the 
States for sale at an appraised price. That is in process now. We 
have made one sale of about 20,000 acres in Arkansas. We have 
about 15 other sales pending. 

Then the policy provided that the remaining land would be classi- 
fied as to which was suitable for permanent private ownership and 
which was not. We asked for general legislative authority to allow 
us to sell such lands. 

The Cuarrman. How could the Department object to this bill when 
it says, “The Secretary may sell,” and it says further, “The Secretary 
may fix the conditions upon which the sale shall be made.” 
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Mr. Crarts. First, I am not saying the Department is objecting. I 
think there is one clause in the bill that I would expect the Depart- 
ment to object to on page 2 beginning on line 4, where it says: 

Such terms and conditions shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in light of guidance and recommendations received by him * * 

I am not quite sure how to interpret that. It could be interpreted 
that the Secretary would have to specify the terms and conditions 
recommended to him by these groups. I would doubt whether the 
Secretar y would be willing to have that directive. 

The Cramman. It says that such terms and conditions shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary. Let us go back to Mr. Poage’s proposi- 
tion, which I think is one to consider. Apparently Mr. Ford has no 
objection to it. He says that he may sell it to the highest and best 
bidder. That would mean that the Secretary would have some leeway 
there. The Secretary could say, “This fellow wants to go in and 
wreck the place. He is not the best bidder.” He may pay $1 an acre 
more for it. If you put in the language “highest and best bidder, 
would you have any objection ¢ 

Mr. Crarts. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Anernetiy. That bill is open for a lot of scheming. 

The Cramman. If there are no further questions, we will go into 
executive session. 

Mr. Jomunson. I know ever since the Government started growing 
trees on it, the timber buyers have been trying to get hold of the land 
and will they strip all the timber off the land ¢ 

The CrarrMman. That is not the purpose for which he wants it. He 
wants it so that they can build some homes on it to take care of the 
increase in population. 

Mr. Jounson. How far is this land from the city ¢ 

Mr. Forp. It is 10 miles from Grand Haven, with a population of 
9,000, 12 miles from the city of Holland, with a population of 15,000, 
and 25 miles from the city of Grand Rapids, with a population of 
200,000, 

Mr. Stimpson. What is the estimated value of it ? 

Mr. Forp. The surrounding land which is privately owned and 
which is in tree-farming operation, I would say is worth around $400 
to $600 an acre. So if this land were sold on the basis of $400 an 
acre, it would bring in almost $2,500,000 to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Poace. If the Government keeps this land there is not a thing 
in the world we can do except put the Government in the business of 
growing Christmas trees and selling them for a profit, and I do not 
think we want to get the Government in the tree-growing business just 
from the standpoint of making money. We want them in business to 
protect the soil, but we do not want the Government to get into the 
business of marketing, do we ¢ 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

The Cramman. With regard to the point you made about terms 
and conditions, we can take care of that in the report in the event we 
report the bill, and make it perfectly clear that we do not intend to 
bind the Secretary. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Ford, do you visualize that the Secretary will 
dispose of individual lots, or will he sell entire tracts to real-estate 
operators so that they can dispose of the land to individuals? 
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Mr. Forpv. I would suspect that he would sell to a number of differ- 
ent kinds of people, some real-estate people who might go out there 
and buy aimed at selling pieces of land to individual homeowners. 
He would also sell, I am sure, to some of these people who now are 
in the business of raising Christmas trees who would buy the land 
adjacent to their present land. I am sure also, in some cases, there 
might be an effort made to buy land for industrial and commercial 
purposes. All this land is not right now in the tree-growing period. 
Some of it is still in the period where they are putting the crab grass 
on, or the grass which stabilizes the soil in the first place, so there 
would be a variety of purchasers, no doubt. 

Mr. Crarrs. We can now exchange land with private owners. We 
now have here four exchanges pending. One of them is with a blue- 
berry farmer, 600 acres to a power company, 80 acres to a Boy Scout 
camp, and another tract for a townhall. 

Mr. Forp. It so happens they have found all of a sudden this land 
has the right salinity for very good blueberry growing and some 
of the people who have these blueberry farms w ill undoubtedly want 
to buy some of this land. We have had a lot of trouble trying to 
make these exchanges. It is just a terrible process. I am sure “Mr. 
Crafts would agree with me. The sensible way is to make it available 
for sale. 

Mr. Apernetuy. This land is from one of these old LU projects? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I have one of those in my county, Chickasaw 
County, Miss., and another in the southern end of my district in 
Winston and Choctaw Counties. Your Department has been nego- 
tiating that now for about 2 or 3 years nelative to transferring by 
sale those 2 projects to the university and Mississippi State College, 

respectively. 

With regard to the project that is located in my county [I started 

calling the Soil Conservation Service who used to administer these 
projec “ts. 

Mr. Crarts. Yes; the SCS formerly administered these projects. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Five or six years ago, or more—probably seven 
years ago—about the recreational area in this particularly project. 
At one time it was a very nice place. It had about 15 or 16 or 17 
nice cottages there, good roads to the area, a nice lake, some conven- 
tion halls, and this, that, and the other, and they started to run down. 
The Department insisted that it had no money to do anything about 
it and I tried to get the Department to sell it. They said that they 
could not sell it, although they are negotiating with one of the 
churches, the Baptist C hurch in the State, for the purpose of transfer- 
ring the land to this church. The American Legion and everyone was 
trying to move in. Someone was trying to make use of it. When 
you go back to the Department will you see if you can find some way 
to recommend to this committee that there be a way to get rid of this 
so somebody can save just a little bit of it before it all rots down? 
Would you do that ? 

Mr. Crarts. I will. 

Mr. Asvernetuy. I am not fussing with you; I am just telling you. 
I quit trying 3 years ago. I just gave up. I think that they wanted 
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to see if every one of those buildings would completely rot down, and 
I want to tell you that is just about ready to happen. 

So, if you can get somebody to see if we can do something with it 
before it all rots down, I would appreciate it. I am not fussing with 
you. It probably has not been called to your attention. I would like 
to talk to you about it sometime to see if we cannot salvage a little 
something out of that area 

Mr. Crarts. I will look into it and get in touch with you. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you gentlemen very much. 

(Whereupon the committee proceeded to the consideration of other 
business. ) 
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LAND TRANSFER TO PERKINS CHAPEL METHODIST 
CHURCH, BOWIE, MD. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, ty 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuamman. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order, 
for consideration of S. 1962 

At this point in the record we will insert a copy of the bill. 

(A copy of S. 1962 follows :) 


[S. 1962, 85th Cong., lst sess. ] 
AN ACT To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to convey a certain tract of land owned 
by the United States to the Perkins Chapel Methodist Church, Bowie, Maryland 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized and directed to convey by quitclaim deed to the Perkins Chapel Methodist 
Church, Bowie, Maryland, any right, title, and interest of the United States in 
and to a certain tract of land situated in Bowie, Maryland, Prince Georges 
County, described as follows: 

Beginning at an iron pipe set on the south side of Fairland-Springfield Road, 
formerly known as the Springfield Hill Road, being at the northeast corner of 
the land now owned by the Perkins Chapel Methodist Church, running south 
36 degrees 30 minutes west 328.75 feet; thence south 53 degrees thirty minutes 
east to the north boundary of Telegraph Road; thence northeasterly to the 
intersection of the north side of Telegraph Road and the south side of Fairland- 
Springfield Road: thence continuing in a northwesterly direction following the 
south side of Fairland-Springtield Road to the point of beginning, containing 
oo acres more or less. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this Act shall be subject to the condition 
that the Perkins Chapel Methodist Church pay to the Secretary of Agriculture 
as consideration for the land conveyed the fair market value of such land as 
determined by the Secretary after appraisal of such land. 

Passed the Senate August 5 (legislative day, July 8), 1957. 

Attest : FELTON M. JoHNSTON, Secretary. 


The CuatrmMan. This bill provides for the conveyance of 5.5 acres 
of land by the Secretary of Agriculture, which land is now owned by 
the United States, to the Perkins Chapel Methodist Church at Bowie, 
Md. 

This bill has already passed the Senate. It provides for the sale 
of land by the Secretary, for the fair market value of such land, as 
determined by the Secretary after proper appraisal. 
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Mr. Lankford, of Maryland, is interested in the bill, and has dis- 
cussed it with me several times. I told him that the committee would 
consider it today. 

I shall make a letter from Congressman Lankford a part of the 
record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1957. 

Hon. Harotp D. Coorry, 


Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my understanding that S. 1962 is to be considered 
by the Committee on Agriculture at its next executive session. This measure 
is of extreme importance to many of my constituents as they are now completely 
stymied in their expansion plans. 

I endorse the bill most strongly and am extremely hopeful that the commit- 
tee will see fit to favorably consider it. 

Sincerely, 
RicHArp E. LANKForD, Member of Congress. 

The Cuamrman. Do we have a Department report on the bill? 

The Crerx. Mr. Chairman, we have a report from the Department 
on the Senate bill. 

The Cuatrman. I have the Senate report. 

Mr. Heimpurcer. The Department report is favorable, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is printed in the Senate report on the bill. 

The Cuarmman. The church is entirely surrounded by research 
center lands so that it cannot expand unless this land, which is not 
needed by the Government, is sold to it. 

Mr. Cootry (reading from the Senate report) : 

The report of the Department of Agriculture, which is attached, suggested 
that the conveyance contain a restriction limiting use of the land to church 
purposes. The committee understands that the land is needed and will be used 
for church purposes; but that the church requires clear title in order that it may 
finance construction on the land by mortgaging the land and the buildings 
constructed to it. In view of this and the fact that the church is willing to pay 
full market value, the committee recommends that no restriction be placed on 
the conveyance. 

Mr. Poace. If they are going to pay the fair market value, then 
there is no reason I can see why we should limit the use to which it 
is put. 

The Cuairman. They would not be interested in buying it unless 
the Vy coul ld im prove it, because they will necessarily have to improve 
the land for expansion purposes. 

Mr. Poacr. We only put that limitation in where we are giving 
land. If they are paying the fair market value, there is no reason 
why there should be that limitation. 

The Cuamman. Is there any objection to the bill ? 

Mr. Hirt. I do not know all of the facts in connection with the 
restriction, but I move that the bill be favor: ably reported. 

The Cuamaan. All in favor of the motion let it be known by 


saying “aye.” 
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(General response, “aye.”’) 

The Cuarrman. All opposed, no. 

( No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Heimburger, will you file the committee report 
as promptly as possible ? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. The committee will now go into executive session. 

(Thereupon, at 10:50 a. m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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ORDERLY MARKETING AND SUPPLY OF TURKEYS 
AND TURKEY PRODUCTS 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PouLrry AND EGGs OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 9:30 a. m., the Honorable John C. Watts (sub- 
committee chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Warts. The committee will come to order. 

We have a hearing this morning on H. R. 5561, introduced by our 
colleague Mr. Sisk, of California. 

(The bill referred to is as follows :) 


LH. R. 5561, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the orderly marketing of turkeys and to assure consumers an 
adequate supply of turkeys and turkey products of wholesome quality 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the National 
Turkey Act. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress, through the powers 
conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture by this Act, to establish and maintain 
orderly marketing conditions for turkeys produced in the United States, and 
for the products thereof, and to assure the continuing production and marketing 
of such turkeys and the products thereof in sufficient quantities and of such 
grade, quality, and condition as to provide adequately for the requirements of 
consumers. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to administer the provisions 
of this Act subject to the conditions set forth herein, and for such purpose, to 
exercise any and all of the powers conferred upon him by law. 

Sec. 4. The powers conferred by this Act shall be used to formulate and 
earry out marketing programs consistent with the provisions of the Act. Such 
powers shall not be used to restrict the marketing of turkeys or turkey products 
to less than the quantities needed to provide for the reasonable requirements 
of consumers. Any minimum standards of grade, quality, or condition, and any 
requirements of inspection or labeling established pursuant to the provision of 
this Act or any marketing program issued thereunder shall be such as will protect 
the health of consumers by enabling them to obtain turkeys and turkey products 
of wholesome quality. 

Sec. 5. Upon written request to the Secretary by producers of turkeys, the 
Secretary may issue for consideration at a public hearing thereon, any marketing 
program for turkeys proposed by such producers which the Secretary finds to be 
in conformity with the provisions of this Act and which the Secretary believes 
will tend to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Any marketing program so submitted to the Secretary shall include 
provisions, or authorization, for one or more of the following: 

(a) The promotion of the consumption of turkeys and turkey products for 
the purpose of maintaining existing markets and creating new and larger mar- 
kets for turkeys and turkey products; 
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(b) The dissemination of information and educational matter, to the food 
trade and to consumers, concerning the food values of, and methods of preparing 
and using turkeys and turkey products; 

(c) The carrying on of research and survey studies in production, processing, 
distribution, and promotion of turkeys and turkey products ; 

(d) The establishment and maintenance of grade, quality, and labeling stand- 
ards in the marketing of turkeys which will protect the interests of both the 
consumers and the producers of turkeys; 

(e) The determination, or methods for the determination, of the existence 
and the extent of a surplus of turkeys or of any grade, size, or quality thereof, 
during a specified period and providing for the control and disposition of such 
surplus by equalizing the burden of such surplus elimination control among the 
producers thereof ; 

(f) The establishment, or methods for the establishment, of reserve pools of 
turkeys or any grade, size, or quality thereof, and providing for the equitable 
distribution of the net return derived from the sale thereof among the persons 
beneficially interested therein: Provided, That no such stabilization pool shall 
be established which would have the effect of leaving available for marketing ¢ 
quantity of turkeys less than that which is reasonably necessary to meet market 
requirements ; 

(g) The limitation, or methods for the limitation, of the total quantity of 
turkeys, or any grade, size, or quality, which may be marketed during any 
specified period by all producers; 

(h) The allotting, or methods for allotting, the quantity of turkeys or any 
grade, size, or quality thereof, which each producer may market, during any 
specified period, under a uniform rule based upon the quantity marketed by 
each producer in such prior period as the Secretary determines to be representa- 
tive, or upon the current quantities available for marketing by each producer, 
or both, to the end that the total quantity thereof to be marketed during such 
specified period shall be apportioned equitably among producers. 

Sec. 6A. Producer quotas and allotments shall be made in accordance with 
the following: 

(a) The marketing quotas for any season shall not limit production below 
the average of the three seasons prior to such season. 

(b) Quotas of individual producers shall be based on the same base period as 
outlined immediately above in section 6A (a). 

(c) Allocation of quotas would be made at the local office level of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

(d) Allocation of quotas would be on the following basis: 

(1) Any increase in production above the base period would be allocated on 
the basis of application and appraisal of growers by local committees of growers 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(2) The quota of any deceased producer would go to his inheritors: Provided, 
That when inheritors do not make use of the quota, said quota would be returned 
to the local office of the United States Department of Agriculture for allocation 
to new producers. 

(3) Quotas of other persons who discontinue to be producers, as herein defined, 
shall be allocated to new producers. Quotas are not saleable and do not go with 
the business or the land. 

Sec. 7. (a) If the Secretary finds that any marketing program so submitted 
to the Secretary is in conformity with the provisions of this Act and will tend to 
promote the purposes of said Act, the Secretary shall cause the text of such 
proposed marketing program to be published in the Federal Register. Coinci- 
dent with such application, the Federal Register shall contain a notice by the 
Secretary of the time and place of a public hearing, to be held in each region, 
upon said proposed marketing program. Such hearings shall not be held before 
ten days after such publication of such notice thereof. 

(b) The Secretary shall also mail to each producer of turkeys, whose name 
and address are of record with the Secretary, a copy of the proposed marketing 
program and a notice of the time and place of public hearing to be held thereon. 

(c) In the event the Secretary finds that he does not have an adequate list 
of the names and addresses of producers of turkeys, the Secretary is authorized 
to issue a notice requiring each handler of turkeys to supply the following infor- 
mation to the Secretary : 

(1) The name and address of such handler ; 
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(2) The name and address of each producer from whom such handler 
received turkeys for marketing in the marketing season next preceding the 
date of the report; 

(3) The number or weight of the turkeys so received from each producer. 

Any notices so issued by the Secretary shall be published in the Federal 
Register not later than fifteen days prior to the time specified for filing such 
reports. The Secretary shall mail a copy of such notice to each handler whose 
name and address are of record with the Secretary. 

(d) From the reports received from handlers, and information otherwise 
available to the Secretary, including any proper corrections, the Secretary shall 
prepare a list of the names and addresses of producers of turkeys who would 
be directly affected by the proposed marketing program. 

Sec. 8. Each handler of turkeys shall file with the Secretary, within the time 
specified by the Secretary, any report requested by the Secretary pursuant to 
section 7 (c). Failure or refusal of any handler to file any such report shall 
not invalidate any proceeding taken, or marketing program issued, pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act. The Secretary is authorized to proceed upon the 
basis of such information as otherwise may be available. 

Sec. 9. The information contained in the report of any handler, submitted 
to the Secretary pursuant to the provisions of section 7 (c), shall not be made 
public by the Secretary in such form but the information contained therein may 
be prepared in combined form for use by the Secretary, his agents, and other 
interested persons, in the formulation, administration, and enforcement of a 
marketing program. Such information may be made available pursuant to 
court order but shall not be made available to anyone for private purpose. 

Sec. 10. At any hearing held by the Secretary upon a marketing program 
submitted to the Secretary in accordance with the provisions of this Act all 
testimony shall be received under oath and a complete record of all proceedings 
at such hearing shall be made and maintained on file by the Secretary. At such 
hearing the Secretary shall receive, in addition to other necessary and relevant 
matters, testimony and evidence upon the matters set forth in section 11 of this 
Act and testimony and evidence with respect to the accuracy and sufficiency 
of the lists on file with the Secretary which show the names of producers who 
would be directly affected by the provisions of the proposed marketing program. 

Sec. 11. After notice and opportunity for hearings upon a proposed marketing 
program as provided in this Act, the Secretary shall issue such program for the 
approval or disapproval of producers, who would be directly affected by such 
program, provided the Secretary finds with respect to such program : 

(a) That such provisions are necessary in order to effect a reasonable cor- 
relation of the supply of turkeys with market demands therefor and that such 
marketing program or amendments thereto will tend to reestablish or maintain 
a level of prices for turkeys which will provide a purchasing power for turkey 
producers adequate to maintain in the business of producing turkeys such num- 
ber of producers as is required to provide a supply of the quantities and qualities 
of turkeys necessary to fulfill the normal requirements of consumers. 

(b) That such program will tend to effectuate the purposes of this Act within 
the applicable limitations and restrictions thereof. 

(ec) That the provisions are reasonably calculated to attain the objectives 
sought in such program. 

(d) That the interests of consumers of turkeys and turkey products would be 
protected in that the powers of this Act would be exercised only to the extent 
necessary to attain such objectives. 

In making the findings with respect to any or all of the objectives set forth 
in this section, the Secretary shall, whenever any or all of the following economic 
factors are relevant, take into consideration any and all facts available to him 
with respect thereto : 

(a) The quantity of turkeys available for distribution. 

(b) The quantity of turkeys normally required by consumers. 

(c) The cost of producing turkeys as determined by available statistics 
and surveys. 

(d) The purchasing power of consumers, as indicated by reports and indexes. 

(e) The level of prices of other commodities which compete with, or are 
utilized as, substitutes for turkey. 

(f) The level of prices of other commodities, services, and articles which turkey 
producers commonly buy. 
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Sec. 12. (a) In submitting any such program for the approval or disapproval 
of producers, the Secretary shall mail to each producer of record with the Sec- 
retary, and who would be directly affected, a copy of such proposed program 
together with a ballot form upon which such producer may register his approval 
or disapproval. The Secretary shall announce the period in which such referen- 
dum shall take place and the final date for mailing such ballots. In conducting 
such referendum the Secretary may utilize any personnel and facilities of the 
Department of Agriculture, or of any State agency receiving funds from Federal 
appropriations. 

(b) At the conclusion of such referendum the Secretary shall check and count 
all ballots filed by producers. If upon completion of such count the Secretary 
finds that the proposed program has been assented to by not less than two- 
thirds of the producers voting in such referendum who would be directly affected 
by such program, the Secretary shall be authorized to make such marketing 
program effective upon all producers. 

Sec. 13. (a) An advisory board shall be established to assist and advise the 
Secretary in the administration of any and all programs established pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act. Producer representation on the advisory board 
shall be by regions with each region having equal producer membership on 
said board. The producer members of any such board and the alternate members 
thereof shall be appointed by the Secretary from nominations made by pro- 
ducers in each region and shall hold office at the pleasure of the Secretary. The 
total number of members of any such board shall be such number as the Secre- 
tary finds necessary to give proper representation to the producers of each 
region. At least 65 per centum of the members of said board shall be producers 
and the remaining members shall be handlers or producers in allied industries. 
Allied industry representation shall be accomplished by appointments being 
made by the Secretary without regard to regions. Members and alternate mem- 
bers of the advisory board shall hold office for a period of two years and until 
their successors have been appointed and qualified. The number of persons 
on any advisory board shall be specified in the particular marketing program 
concerned. 

(b) The regions of the United States shall be delineated as follows: 

Northeastern region: Shall include the States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and all States east and north of 
said States to the Atlantic Ocean and to the Canadian border. 

Central eastern region: Shall include the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Mississippi, and all States east of said States not included in 
the northeastern region. 

North central region: Shall include the States of North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Iowa. 

Western region: Shall include the States of Oregon, California, and Nevada. 

Central western region: Shall include all States not included in any of the 
four other regions. 

(c) No member of any such board shall receive a salary, but each shall be 
entitled to his expenses incurred while engaged in performing his duties herein 
authorized. The Secretary may authorize such board to enter into contract 
or agreements; to employ necessary personnel including attorneys engaged in 
the private practice of the law; fix their compensation and terms of employ- 
ment; and to incur such expenses, to be paid by the advisory board from moneys 
collected as herein provided, as the Secretary may deem necessary and proper 
to enable such board properly to perform its duties as authorized herein. The 
duties of any such board shall be administrative only and may include only the 
following: 

(1) Subject to the approval of the Secretary to administer such marketing 
program. 

(2) To recommend to the Secretary administrative rules and regulations re- 
lating to the marketing program. 

(3) To receive and report to the Secretary complaints of violations of the 
marketing program. 

(4) To recommend to the Secretary amendments to the marketing program. 

(5) To assist the Secretary in the assessment of members of the industry and 
in the collection of funds to cover expenses incurred by the board in the admin- 
istration of the marketing program. 

(6) To assist the Secretary in the collection of such necessary information and 
data as the Secretary may deem necessary to the proper administration of this 
Act. 
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(c) In addition to the advisory board, there may be established one or more 
special committees or subcommittees to assist the advisory board in carrying out 
its duties and functions. Upon approval of the Secretary, the advisory board 
may establish committees or subcommittees to carry out assigned duties and 
functions and may designate the members or alternate members of the board 
to serve upon such committees. If the marketing program so authorizes, or upon 
recommendation of the board, the Secretary may authorize the establishment of 
special committees or subcommittees of persons who may or may not be mem- 
bers or alternate members of the board to perform specific duties and functions: 
Provided, That the members and alternate members of any such special com- 
mittee or subcommittee shall be appointed by the Secretary. 

Any action of any committee, special committee or subcommittee of the board 
shall be subject to final approval by the board. Members and alternate members 
of any committee, special committee or subcommittee whether by appointment 
or approval of the Secretary shall be entitled to reimbursement for expenses 
incurred while acting in their authorized capacities. 


ASSESSMENT, COLLECTION, AND EXPENDITURES OF MONEYS 


Sec. 14. (a) Each marketing program issued by the Secretary hereunder shall 
provide for the assessment and collection of moneys to defray the expenses of 
carrying out the provisions authorized in such marketing program. Any such 
assessment shali be levied upon the units in which turkeys are commonly 
marketed or upon some other uniform and equitable basis. The assessment 
rate to defray the expenses of all types of activity authorized in this Act shall 
not exceed 4 per centum of the average annual farm value of turkeys marketed 
during the three preceding marketing seasons as computed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The advisory board shall recommend to the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary may approve the portions of the total assessments 
collected for all purposes that may be expended by the board for each au- 
thorized activity. 

(b) Each marketing program shall show the maximum assessment rate for 
which producers may be held liable for payment. The advisory board shall, 
each marketing season, submit to the Secretary, a proposed budget of expenses 
for carrying out the provisions of the program with which it is concerned and 
also recommend the assessment rate necessary to provide adequate moneys for 
such proposed expenses. 

(c) If the Secretary finds that such budget and rate of assessment are proper 
and equitable and will tend to provide adequate moneys to defray the necessary 
expenses of such program, he may approve the same and order that each producer 
shall be so assessed and liable for the payment of such assessment. 

(d) The advisory board shall be responsible for collecting the assessments 
authorized hereunder and for the proper depositing, handling, and expenditure 
thereof, pursuant to fiscal rules and regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
applicable to all such marketing programs issued pursuant to this Act. The 
advisory board shall maintain proper books and records reflecting its operations 
hereunder, and such books and records of the advisory board may be audited by 
the Secretary at any time. 

(e) Even though a marketing program applies only to producers, the handlers 
of turkeys shall assist the Secretary and the advisory board in the collection of 
any assessments levied thereunder by deducting such assessments from any 
proceeds for turkeys owned by such handler to each producer and paying such 
assessments to the board and by furnishing to the Secretary such other informa- 
tion and data relating to operations under such program as the Secretary finds 
are essential to the sound and proper administration of such program. Such 
requirements shall not be construed to directly affect handlers. 

(f) Any moneys remaining, and uncommitted at the close of any fiscal year, 
may be refunded pro rata to al! producers from whom such moneys were collected 
or upon recommendation of the advisory board and with the approval of the 
Secretary, such moneys may be carried over into the following fiscal year, pro- 
vided that upon termination of any marketing program all moneys so remaining 
shall be refunded on a pro rata basis to all persons from whom such moneys 
were collected. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 15. (a) Any assessment levied by the Secretary pursuant to any marketing 
program issued hereunder shall constitute a personal debt of each producer of 
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turkeys so assessed and shall be due and payable to the advisory board when 
payment is called for by the board. In the event of failure by any producer so 
assessed to pay any such assessment when called for by the board, the Secretary 
may file a complaint against such person or persons in a court of competent juris- 
diction for the collection thereof. 

(b) In the event any producer duly assessed pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act fails to pay the amount so assessed on or before the date specified by the 
Secretary, the Secretary is authorized to add to such unpaid assessment an 
amount not exceeding 10 per centum of such unpaid assessment to defray the cost 
of enforcing the collection of such unpaid assessment. 

(c) Any person who violates any provision of this Act or any marketing pro- 
gram duly issued by the Secretary hereunder or who fails or refuses to pay any 
assessment duly imposed by the Secretary hereunder shall be liable civilly for 
an amount not exceeding $500 for each separate instance of violation or failure 
or refusal to pay. Any moneys recovered hereunder shall be deposited to the 
credit of the marketing program concerned. 

(d) The several district courts of the United States are vested with jurisdiction 
specifically to enforce, and to prevent and restrain any person from violating 
any provision of any marketing program duly issued by the Secretary hereunder. 

(e) Upon request of the Secretary of Agriculture it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United States and Territories thereof in their 
respective districts, under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
proceedings to enforce the remedies and to collect the forfeitures provided for 
in this section. Whenever the Secretary, or such officer or employee, as he may 
designate for that purpose, has reason to believe that any producer or handler 
is violating any provision of this Act or of any marketing program issued by 
the Secretary hereunder, the Secretary shall have power to institute an in- 
vestigation and, after due notice to any such person, to conduct a hearing to 
ascertain the facts for the use of the Attorney General in determining whether 
a violation has occurred. 


REGIONAL APPLICATION 





Sec. 16. No marketing program shall be issued and made effective by the Secre- 
tary unless it applies upon all producers of turkeys, directly affected by such 
marketing program, of a like class who are engaged in the specific marketing 
activity or activities regulated by such program within the area or district 
specified in such program: Provided, That programs issued by the Secretary 
pursuant to this Act shall be limited in their application to the smallest regional 
production or marketing areas, as the case may be, which the Secretary finds 
practicable, consistent with carrying out the purposes and provisions of this 
Act. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS: DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION 


Sec. 17. (a) All producers and handlers of turkeys, whenever any marketing 
program is issued by the Secretary hereunder, shall maintain books and records 
adequate to reflect their operations hereunder and shall furnish to the Secretary, 
as may be called for from time to time by the Secretary, reports covering such 
operations. For the purpose of ascertaining the correctness of any such reports 
or for the purpose of obtaining the necessary information in the event of failure to 
furnish the information requested, the Secretary is authorized to examine any 
such books and records relating to such operations. 

(b) Any such information so obtained by the Secretary, his agents, or the 
advisory board concerned, shall be kept strictly confidential and shall not be 
disclosed, except in such form that the identity of any producer or handler will 
not be revealed, or upon order of the court. Any officer or employee violating 
the provisions of this section shall upon conviction, be subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000 and shall be removed from office. 


APPLICATION TO OTHER PERSONS 


Sec. 18. (a) It shall be a violation of this Act for any producer or handler of 
turkeys, whenever any marketing program is isssued by the Secretary hereunder, 
to willfully render or furnish to the Secretary a false or fraudulent report, 
statement or record in response to a request by the Secretary. 

(b) It shall be a violation of this Act for any person engaged in the processing 
or handling of turkeys which are regulated by a marketing program hereunder 
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or any person engaged in the retail trade thereof, to fail or refuse to furnish to 
the Secretary upon request, the names and addresses of any producers from 
whom he has received such agricultural commodity and the quantities thereof 
for the periods requested by the Secretary. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY 


Sec. 19. The members and alternate members of any advisory board and 
members and alternate members of any committees or subcomittees appointed 
by the Secretary and any employees of any such boards or committees shall not 
be held liable individually in any way whatsoever to any producer or handler or 
any other person for errors in judgment, mistakes, or other acts, either of com- 
mission or omission, as principal, agent, person, or employee, except for their 
own individual acts of dishonesty or crime. No such person or employee shall 
be held responsible for any act or omission of any other such person. The lia- 
bility of the members and alternate members of any such boards and committees 
shall be several and not joint and no such person shall be liable for the default 
of any other such person. 


COORDINATION AND COOPERATION WITH STATE AGENCIES 


Sec. 20, In the event the Secretary finds that it will tend to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this Act the Secretary shall confer and cooperate with the duly consti- 
tuted authorities in the several States in which similar legislation and marketing 
programs are authorized or in effect and the Secretary is authorized and directed, 
wherever feasible and consistent with this Act, to issue marketing programs 
hereunder which coordinate with such State programs, so as to avoid duplication 
of assessments and administration and any such programs may be coordinated 
with any existing Federal or State regulatory programs. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 21. If any any section, sentence, clause, or part of this Act is held to be 
unconstitutional, or the applicability thereof to any person, circumstances, or 
commodity is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of this Act and of the 
applicability thereof to other persons, circumstances, or commodities shall not 
be affected thereby. 

RETAILERS 


Sec, 22. The provisions of this Act shall not be applicable upon retailers of 
turkeys except and to the extent that any retailer also engages in the operations 
of a handler as defined in this Act. 


APPOINTMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 23. The Secretary of Agriculture may appoint such officers, employees, and 
experts as are necessary to execute the functions vested in him by this Act; and 
the Secretary may make such appointments without regard to the civil-service 
laws or regulations. The Secretary is authorized to designate and authorize any 
person or persons, including officers and employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to act as his agent or agents with respect to the administration and enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Act and the provisions of any marketing program 
issued hereunder. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 24. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to promulgate, issue, and 
enforce necessary administrative, operating, and fiscal rules and regulations 
which he finds are necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act or of any 
marketing program issued and made effective hereunder. 


SUSPENSION, TERMINATION, OR AMENDMENT 


Sec. 25. The Secretary shall suspend or terminate any provision of any mar- 
keting program if he finds that such provision is unlawful or inconsistent with 
or contrary to the purposes and provisions of this Act. The Secretary may, upon 
request of the advisory board concerned, or upon petition of a representative 
group of producers directly affected, call a public hearing in each region to con- 
sider the suspension, termination, or amendment of any provision of any mar- 
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keting program. If, after such public hearings, the Secretary finds that any 
such provision is contrary to or does not tend to effectuate the declared purposes 
of this Act, he may suspend, terminate, or amend such provision. 

Sec. 26. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated an amount not exceeding $80,000 to 
be available to the Secretary for expenses incurred in the promulgation and 
issuance of any marketing program established pursuant to this Act. The funds 
so appropriated shall not be available for the payment of the expenses of admin- 
istering any operating provisions of a marketing program issued pursuant to 
the terms of this Act. 

DEFINITIONS 





Sec. 27. As used in this Act the following terms shall have the meanings as set 
forth herein: 

(a) “The Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 

(b) “Person” means an individual, firm, corporation, association, partnership, 
or other business unit and shall include any agency of any State or agency of 
the Federal Government which engages in any commercial activity regulated by 
any marketing program issued pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 

(ec) “Producer” or “primary producer” are synonymous and mean any per- 
son whose only financial interest in the turkey industry is only in the direct 
commercial production of not less than one hundred turkeys for marketing as 
meat birds. 

(dq) “Producer in allied industries’’ means any person whether or not a pri- 
mary producer who is engaged in manufacturing or preparation of feed for 
turkeys, producing turkey hatching eggs, hate hing turkey eggs, selling and dis- 
tributing turkey poults, or any other ac tivity related directly to the production 
or marketing of turkeys as meat birds. 

(e) “Handler” means any person engaged in the business of processing or 
distributing turkeys for consumption as meat birds. 

(f) “Retailer” means any person who purchases or acquires turkeys for resale 
at retail to the general public for consumption off the premises but such person 
shall also be included in the definition of “handler” to the extent that he engages 
in the business of a handler as defined herein. 

(g) “Turkeys” means any and all varieties of turkeys produced in the United 
States, its Territories, possessions, or in the District of Columbia. 

(h) “Directly affected” and “directly regulated” are synonymous and mean 
the direct application upon any person of regulations issued pursuant to this 
Act or any marketing program issued thereunder. 

(i) “Marketing season” means a period of twelve consecutive months estab- 
lished pursuant to a marketing program. 

I would say the hearing this morning is more or less of an explora- 
tory measure, in order that we may air the provisions of H. R. 5561. 
Ww hile we do not expect any action at all on the bill this year, it will 
give the public and those interested an opportunity to evaluate the 
provisions, and at the beginning of the next year we will be in a better 
position to know where to proceed. 

Without further ado, if you will come around, Congressman Sisk, 
we will be delighted to hear from you. 

I would suggest, for the benefit of the members of the subcommittee, 
you take time to give us the highlights of your bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. F. SISK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I express my appreciation to you for 
making this hearing possible. I realize that we are approaching, or 
are hoping we are approaching, the end of a rather long and busy 
session. Tempers are getting a little irritable, so I do appreciate the 
opportunity that you have given me and the turkey producers of the 
country to present some of the problems of the industry. 
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Back on March 4, I introduced a bill, H. R. 5561. This is a piece 
of legislation, or proposed legislation, that has had a great deal of 
study by our turkey producers, particularly the turkey producers in 
the western area of the country. 

There have been over a period of a great many years various prob- 
lems in the overall poultry industry, and particularly is that true of 
the turkey industry. A great many people are not familiar with the 
tremendous size of the turkey industry. It is really a substantial 
segment of American agric ‘ulture running into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars per year. As a result, it has a very definite bearing 
upon the agricultural economy of the United States. 

We in the West have a substantial turkey industry and so do many 
other States—Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, and so forth. Practically all 
States have some commercial turkey production, but the ones that I 
mentioned are the largest. Turkey production does have a very defi- 
nite effect upon our agricultural economy. 

Over a period of some 3 years I have been concerned with some type 
of proposal that would permit the turkey industry, the turkey pro- 
ducers, to have a program whereby they might be able to help them- 
selves. The turkey producers have not, and are not now, seeking 
price supports in the sense that we normally think of them. They are 
not seeking Government assistance. They are not seeking anything 
from the taxpayers. But the majority of the meat producers—and 
by that I mean that portion of the turkey industry that produces the 
meat and that is the end product with which the whole industry is con- 
cerned—have for a long time been concerned with some type of pro- 
gram whereby they could bring about a self-help situation that would 
improve their lot. 

The bill H. R. 5561 is the result of a great deal of study, and to 
some extent is patterned. after a State enabling act of the State of 
California. It provides for the setting up of an administrative com- 
mittee and it provides for the invoking of a marketing order whereby, 
on a national basis, the turkey producers would have the opportunity 
to vote, and with a 6624 percent majority they could put in the pro- 
visions provided for in a marketing order. 

H. R. 5561 is simply an enabling act which would make it possible 
for the Department of Agriculture to set up a marketing order and 
then by a majority vote of the turkey producers of the Nation there 
would be put into action an order under which the turkey producers 
then could market their products in orderly fashion. 

In considering the nes of the bill and the things that would 
be necessary to set that up, I had in mind the well-being of the meat 
producer. That is not to say that there are not others that are cer- 
tainly to acs considered. But if the producer of that turkey meat is 
enabled to market his commodity in a stable market, then the breeder, 
the feed company, and the consumer will all benefit. In other words, 
the breeder will know that he is going to get paid, the feed com- 
panies will know that they are going to get paid, and the consumer 
will know that the price will not be way high at one time of the year 
and way low the next time of the year. It would stabilize the price 
of turkey meat. 

As I have suggested, the size and the impact of the turkey industry 
on our national economy justifies the consideration that your commit- 
tee is now giving to this bill, which I certainly appreciate. 
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As far as a technical discussion of the bill at this time is concerned, 
I do not think that I will go into that. 

It was the general feeling of those interested, members of the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation and members of our own federation out in 
California and others, that what they primarily desire to do at this 
time is to give a general picture of the turkey industry, its impor- 
tance to our overall economy, and further to explain some of the con- 
fusion that now exists and some of the problems that exist in the 
industry. 

The pricing situation at the present time is in a deplorable state. 
There is nothing but rank confusion existing. Turkeys today in my 
own particular + area are selling at 5 to 10 cents per pound below 
production cost. There have already been a great many small turkey 
producers forced to the wall; and ‘certainly if the situation is con- 
tinued then the average tur key farmer—and I am speaking now of the 
farmer who actually produces turkeys in the amount of 5,000, 10,000, 
or 15,000—will simply be forced to get out of the picture because he 

-annot continue to operate in that sor t tofa situation. 

This vertical integration which I know you and your committee 
are familiar with in the broiler industry represents one of the big 
problems in this industry. The so-called vertical integration is mak- 
ing a substantial part of the turkey industry simply a group of share- 
croppers. I am here taking no issue. T am not throwing any 
brickbats at any of the feed companies or allied industries because 
they have a position to maintain and I think in general they are 
probably trying to do the best job they can, and yet because of the 
very economics involved if we continue on the road that we are going 
and production is increased by bringing in new people all the time 
the industry is just going to be disr upted. It is causing a most un- 
stable condition. For that reason, and that reason alone, I attempted 
to write legislation that would permit the industry to regulate and 
stabilize itself; not to be dictated to because I think turkey farmers 
and turkey producers are like all other American farmers, they are 
pretty much rugged individuals and I appreciate that. I think it is 
excellent and well they are. But what we are seeking is a program 
and a plan under which they, through an administrative committee 
on which they would have their representation, san be able to develop 
a program and set it up and operate it, a sort of self-help program, 
that will do the job that is so needed in the industry. 

I believe that pretty well covers the points that I wanted to make 
at this time. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you very much, Congressman Sisk. I know 
of your deep interest in the subject. You have approached me 25 
or 30 times this session with reference to your legislation, or some 
type of hearing more or less of an exploratory nature to determine 
what the problems are. 

I might ask you 1 or 2 questions. I do not want to get into the 
technicalities of the bill, but with regard to this commission that you 
were talking about, would that be set up by the producers or the De- 
partment of Agriculture / 

Mr. Sisk. The Secretary of Agriculture would be a member and 
would have certain veto powers. In other words, it technically 
would be a program administered in some measure as other market- 
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ing orders are administered by the Department of Agriculture, but 
it provides for an administrative committee on which there would be 
representation of the turkey industry, the turkey people themselves, 
the turkey producers. 

Mr. Watts. Who would actually select the membership ? 

Mr. Sisk. Those members would be elected. 

Mr. Warts. Is there a method in the bill ? 

Mr. Sisk. There is a method set up for the election of those mem- 
bers by their fellow turkey producers. 

Mr. Warts. I assume that your bill in setting up marketing orders 
provides for the various sections of the country to have different 
orders, or would it be one order for the entire United States ? 

Mr. Sisk. This is based on a national marketing order. As I sug- 
gested in the beginning, we have had in California for some years a 
State marketing order. I do not mean to say that I know to what 
extent other areas have tried a local marketing order. After all, 
knowing of the transportation and movement of meat, we found it 
was just unworkable; that it must be approached on a national basis. 
We realize there are some problems because of the difference in con- 
ditions that exist. 

It is the belief that this administrative committee on which the 
Secretary of Agriculture would serve then would be given certain 
authority to govern and to regulate conditions in the various areas 
of the country because of the different problems. The problems of 
the gentleman from Maine might be different from the problems of 
those in Minnesota, California, and Texas. This administrative com- 
mittee would be given a considerable amount of authority to adjust 
and work on those problems, 

Mr. Warts. Would it be the purpose of your legislation to have 
the committee, or the Department of Agriculture, set the price at 
which the turkeys are to be sold? 

Mr. Sisk. Not necessarily. This is not a price-setting bill. 

Mr. Warrs. Would it be their purpose to set the number of tur- 
keys or the pounds of turkeys that could be sold ? 

Mr. Sisk. Basically, this administrative committee would operate 
in the promotional field. You are familiar with the normal promo- 
tional work that is done—orderly promotional work that is done—for 
the various other commodities which have marketing orders. They 
would have the authority to do that. 

I want to say right here that the bill provides for a voluntary pro- 
duction-control feature. I hasten to add that at the present time there 
is some difference of opinion across the country as to the production- 
control features. I appreciate that. Of course, I feel very strongly 
that some type of production-control feature will be absolutely essen- 
tial, or the program will fall of its own weight. I realize there are 
some who, at the present time, have some hesitancy. 

Now, the bill provides that production controls could be invoked by 
a majority vote of 6634 percent of the turkey producers if they desired 
and felt that conditions last year were such, for example, that controls 
were required, and they could be invoked for the following year. 

Mr. Warts. If 6624 percent of the turkey growers voted for it, then 
all would be obligated ? 
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Mr. Sisk. They would all move under it. The small grower would 
not be affected. We have a limitation, but I do not remember the ex- 
act figure. The grower of a few hundred turkeys would not be in- 
volved even though they might be for the commercial market. It is a 
feeling that this should apply to the broad commercial producer, who 
produces, let us say, 500 turkeys or more. 

Sixty-six and two-thirds percent is the normal figure on all market- 
ing orders in voting. That percent is required. I think that the wheat 
program requires 66%, percent majority. 

Mr. Warts. All of the referendums under the various crop pro- 
grams require two-thirds majority. 

Mr. Sisk. That is the reason it is written in as it is. 

Now, the bill spells out the various fields in which this committee 
could work. It works as an advisory group, as a programing group, 
and as a promotional group. 

I mentioned production controls merely to explain how these various 
things could be invoked and they must be by the voluntary vote of the 
produc ers. That is a controversial question at the moment. I under- 
stand the other provisions of the bill would have almost unanimous 
consent of the turkey producers all across the Nation except for the 
production-control feature, which I feel very strongly about. 

I realize all legislation is the result of compromise and there will 
probably have to be a lot of amendments and changes. That is the 
provision that I am starting with. 

Mr. Warts. I did not intend to get into any of the technicalities of 
the bill. I thought that we should know exactly what you were driv- 
ing at. As I understand it, you are contemplating some type of mar- 
keting order that would fit the whole of the country. 

Mr. Sisx. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. Which would provide for promotion for the sale of 
your turkeys and turkey products and otherwise try to enhance the 
welfare of the turkey producers in a number of ways. 

Mr. Stsx. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. And contemplating, if it becomes necessary, some type 
of control of production that the farmers would impose upon them- 
selves by a two-thirds vote? 

Mr. Sisk. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. As a last extreme, I assume? 

The whole program is to be financed by the organization, or by the 
Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Sisk. It would be financed by the organization. They would 
have a checkoff system. It would be a percentage thing. The bill 
provides that the producer himself puts up so much per ‘bird on the 
marketing as other marketing orders are set up. It is not a matter 
of coming in—as I wanted to make clear at the very beginning 
and asking the Government to put up any huge sums to support any 
prices, or support the commodity at all. 

Mr. Warts. If you should go under a quota system you would have 
then to rely upon the Department of Agriculture to enforce that 


quota system, would you not? You could not do it through your 


organization. 
Mr. Sisk. The bill is so written that in case production controls 
are invoked then certain penalty provisions will go into effect to get 
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compliance during the time the production controls are in order. 
Those could be put in year by year. 

Generally it is felt by a great many people in the industry that 
merely because of the fact that production controls are provided for 
in the enabling act would be sufficient to temper the industry to more 
or less govern itself to the point where they might not have to be 
invoked. From experience we have had in other fields that does not 
always work. That was put in the enabling act so that it could be 
put in or not, depending upon the need. 

Mr. McIntire. I am a little confused in the use of terms here be- 
vause I notice this bill is not an amendment to the marketing agree- 
ments and order act. 

Mr. Sisk. That is correct; it is not. 

Mr. McIntire. This is a separate piece of legislation. 

Mr. Sisk. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, it has been drawn somewhat parallel per- 
haps to that act; borrowing from certain provisions of it? 

Mr. Sisk. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. In order to keep definitions clearly in mind, I no- 
tice this bill refers to the marketing program. These would not be 
technically marketing orders in the sense of coming under the Mar- 
keting Agreements Act. This is separate legislation from that ? 

Mr. Sisk. That is correct. This bill that we are discussing here, 
as it states, is actually an enabling act and the marketing order itself 
would have to be written. In other words, this proposed legislation 
if it became law would then make it possible for the Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the turkey industry, to write a mar- 
keting order and to effectuate that order for a marketing program. 

Mr. McIntire. Might it not be a little more clear to avoid confusion 
with existing marketing-order legislation if this bill provided certain 
administrative orders under the provisions of the act rather than 
marketing orders? I am struggling to keep a distinction between 
the marketing-order legislation and this legislation because, while it 
may borrow somewhat from similar provisions, it in no sense is a 
marketing order as now understood under the Marketing Agreements 
Act. 

Mr. Sisk. Exactly 

Mr. THompson. You would regulate by areas. The situation in 
Texas might be entirely different from that in California at any one 
given time in any one season. 

Mr. Sisk. I have no pride of authorship in the bill. This is a 
combination of a great deal of work by a ig it many people who know 
far more about the turkey industry than I do, but it is set up in such 
a way that this administrative committee, of which the Secretary of 
Agriculture is a member, and has certain veto powers, would have 
considerable authority in the field of administratjve procedures re- 
quired to make the program work and therefore it would be my 
assumption and belief that it is broad enough to permit an adjustment 
of conditions or regulations in areas because of the differences in the 
problems that exist. Yes; it is my belief that the bill is broad enough 
through the powers passed to the proposed administrative committee 
and the Sec retary of Agriculture that they could do that. 
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Mr. THomrson. It would be just purely a voluntary organization 
of the turkey producers in each area? 

Mr. Sisk. That is true. 

Mr. Txompson. Getting themselves together and agreeing how 
much they will produce. That is oversimplified, but that is about it? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Now, we should realize that the administrative committee would be 
a national committee covering all 48 States. It would not permit 
the complete breaking down and putting in of one type of order, 
or marketing agreement in one State as opposed to a different type 
in another State. I would not say that it would do that. The point 
that I want to make is that the power is granted to that commit- 
tee so that it is broad enough to permit a difference in regulations, 
or marketing conditions in various areas to take care of the problems 
in the various areas. 

Mr. Tuompson. I will be asked questions when I go home. I have 
quite a little turkey production in my district, and I will be asked 
what is Joe Doakes going to do if he grows a considerable number of 
turkeys over the marketing quota agreed to? He would carry them 
over. Would there be a provision for him to dispose of them on some 
basis ? 

Mr. Sisk. Of course; yes. Now, we are going on the supposition 
that production controls would be the main element—and I do not 
agree that that would be true, I do not agree production controls are 
the main thing in the bill, but assuming that 6624 percent of the 
growers did vote production controls, then by doing that they under- 
stand they are invoking penalties for violations of those provisions 
and if the person is to share in the benefits of the program he would 
have to comply. 

As far as what would happen to the grower who grew far in excess 
of that, as I say, there are certain penalties set up and I am not at 
the moment prepared to say exactly what the penalties are. 

Mr. THomrson. Do not bother with that. Iam just trying to think 
a little bit in advance of what may be asked me when I go home. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate that. It may be that some of the other wit- 
nesses will be in a position to give you a little better picture of the 
questions that might come up. ‘T do know this, I know that you have 
a very sizable industry in Texas and certainly it is going to be of 
interest to them what the proposed legislation will do, and I hope 
we will get these questions iron out. 

Mr. Drxon. I am very much interested in this program in our State. 
The poultry industry is one of our finest resources. Just one question 
about the stabilization. Can that be financed out of the growers’ own 
checkoff system or will the Government have to finance that? 

Mr. Sisk. It is my understanding this program must carry itself 
and at no time will there be a call upon the Federal Treasury for any 
money. Since the Secretary of Agriculture will participate in the 
program we can say that we would “have to charge off so much of his 

salary and so much of the time of the Department as we would with 
any other program. To that extent, of course, it would add a little 
additional to the burden; but, after all, the Department is there for 
the purpose of serving American agriculture. But so far as sustain- 
ing the market, or anything i in the way of price supports, the mainte- 
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nance of the pool, there is nothing called for upon the Federal 
Treasury for that. 

Mr. Dixon. You will have local advisory committees to develop 
policy and they in turn will report to the national advisory com- 
mittee, which in turn will recommend a program to the Secretary of 
Agr iculture who will put the program to a vote. If 6634 percent of 
the growers vote for production restrictions, you will put in your 
penalties that will penalize them for violating their own program. 
Is that it? 

Mr. Sisk. Generally that is a statement of the way the program 
would work. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonnson. I have been studying lately a self-help plan that the 
dairy people are proposing in my State. It looks to me like you have 
some of the same ideas. They would take the United States as a 
whole, providing the referendum is adopted by two- thirds vote, and 
would figure the excess produced in 1957 and in 1958 they would cut 
each producer down a certain percent and he would get a marketing 
order for the percent he is reduced and he could not sell above that 
marketing order and receive the top price; over would be at a surplus 
price. I am just comparing your proposal with the dairy program 
that I have been studying. 

Mr. Sisx. Let me say, Mr. Johnson, there is no intent here to set 
a price. 

Mr. Jounson. No, but you will set a production about equal to the 
consumption and the supply and demand will set the price. 

Mr. Sisk. That 1 is correct. As I recall, and I too have a substantial 
dairy industry in my State, and I believe my colleague knows that 
I have been much interested in his progress in that field, I think that 
there has been some similarity in the approach of the dairy industry 
to a self-help program that we are proposing here. I do not say it is 
identical but I think there is a similarity. 

Mr. Hacen. I have no questions. 

Mr. Brown. I have no questions. 

Mr. Warrs. Congressman Sisk, you may proceed to call the wit- 
nesses you have here in the order you desire to call them. The com- 
mittee would be glad to hear them. I do want to emphasize it looks 
like in our questioning of you that we have gotten off on a tangent 
of quotas, and if I understand you correctly that is the last thing 
you want to happen under your bill. There are so many other 
features to it you think will work that you certainly want those tried 
out first and quotas would be the last resort ? 

Mr. Sisk. That is correct. I want to close on that note. This 
production control feature is always a hot potato, if you will permit 
me to put it that way. There are differences of opinion and I appre- 
ciate them. That is not by any means the major thing in this bill. 
That is only one feature provided and it would only be used as other 
features failed to succeed. The legislation, I think, goes far beyond 
that in providing for a self-help program, a promotional program, 
whereby the turkey producers can actually conduct their marketing 
in an orderly way and do a job and it may never be necessary to 
consider quotas. 

Mr. Warts. You would just consider them a lifesaver in the deal ? 


Mr. Sisk. Yes. 
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Mr. Warts. We will now hear from Mr. Chester Housh, past 
president of the National Turkey Federation. We are delighted to 
have you before the committee this morning. 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER C. HOUSH, PAST PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL TURKEY FEDERATION 


Mr. Housn. I would like to take a few moments to say some things 
before reading my paper. The only reason for reading the paper 
will be that there may be some pertinent things in it that you may 
want to question me about. 

We have with us today representatives from many sections of the 
country—California, Nebraska, and many other States. We have 
some from Oregon and some from Utah. I am from Virginia. 
There are some from the Northeast. Mr. Peter Crafts is from New 
Hampshire, so we represent pretty well a cross section of the country 
this morning. 

We do not wish to state that we have unanimous opinion in the 
National Turkey Federation any more than you have unanimous 
thinking on your committee. There is always a difference of opinion 
that is manifest. You have to determine its value to see where you 
want to go. 

We do have some rather strong opinions. In our meeting in Janu- 
ary last year, we had approval of the suggestions made here this morn- 
ing. With regard to the Sisk bill, though I do not particularly men- 
tion it in this statement, we would like to say this: That we think that 
a great amount of thought has been given to the problem. We feel 
that m: iny things in that bill are all right. We think that you on the 
committee have a very unusual opportunity, probably greater than has 
been given in the past, to come up with something different, something 
that has vision. 

In my years of experience—and I have reached an age that is 
beyond most of the people in the room and I guess beyond anyone in 
the room—I have seen ideologies come up, some at one extreme and 
some at another extreme. What might be true today might not be 
true tomorrow, but we do think that we should have an opportunity 
in agriculture to do today something that has never been done before. 
When I say that, I merely mean this: That there is no legal reason or 
opportunity for agriculture to establish itself in any commodity simi 
lar to the way industry is able to organize itself and manage its own 
business in the different types of ms inufacture, and so forth. It has 
been kind of a pet hobby of mine, that maybe there might be some way 
to put on the record in Congress, a bill which would make it possible 
to act for the people in any one commodity production to organize 
and operate it as a business rather than in the hit-and-miss manner 
in the way that we are conducting commodity production today. 

The difficulty with agriculture, as you all know, is that the man on 
the farm has only two ways to make a living: That is, to produce more 
or to produce it more efficiently, and when times get tight he is apt to 
produce more because he knows not what else to do. So he is in a 
rather peculiar position. If you organize, you can do something that 
you cannot do if you are not organized. 

Now, I will read my statement. 
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My name is Chester C. Housh, a farmer and poultry producer from 
Elkton, Va. lama past president of the National Turkey Federation 
which represents the turkey growers of the United States. Directors 
from each of the turkey-producing States are represented on our 
board of directors. Our National Turkey Federation is the largest 
in membership of all the poultry industry organizations. 

Leaders in our industry have known for many years that our poultry 
industry has been heading for trouble. We have known that we could 
not continue to expand, increase, and increase production without 
either reaching the saturation point or being forced to take lower and 
lower prices for our product. 

In order to evaluate the present-day problems of the industry, it 
would be well to compare the turkey raising now with 10 years ago. 
Ten years ago, a man and wife could make an excellent living raising 
from 3,000 to 5.000 turkeys or 10.000 to 30,000 chicken broilers a year. 
The numbers that each producer needed to raise in order to make ¢ 
good living depended to a great extent on the method of marketing. 
Many producers realized a good profit from a relatively small flock 
which they dressed on the farm and retailed to consumers in their area. 

The investment in the poultry operation was from $5,000 to $40,000, 
depending upon location, type of buildings, marketing methods, and 
other factors. Then, as now, it was comparatively easy to get financ- 
ing from feed companies, banks, and feed contractors. 

The annual income from such operations was $5,000 to $15,000 
au year. Naturally, people rushed in. Not only did the old poultry- 
men expand, but farmers who knew nothing about the poultry busi- 
ness got into the game. Even outsiders, those who had a little money 
and wanted to make a quick dollar, jumped at the opportunity. 
These outsiders invested their money, hired a good operator at a 
reasonable wage, plus home, garden, and other fi icilities—and, at the 
then existing margins of profit, soon paid for their farms. 

That was 10 years ago. What has happened to the present time? 
As competition reduced margins, alliances were formed, vertical 
operations became common in some cases—all the way from genetical 
breeding through the hatchery, farm, processor, and even restaurant 

retail store to Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. 

In order to add fuel to the fire, integrated operators and large feed 
ee conceived the idea that it would be well to assure 
the grower of a living wage by paying so much per broiler for grow- 
ing beaten: To some extent, this practice has developed in the turkey 
industry, and the practice is growing rapidly. No doubt, the inten- 
tions were good, but the results to date are open to question. This 
much we know. It has meant that broiler and turkey producers 
have continued to produce, perhaps even to expand, living in a hope 
of better times to come. It was inevitable the time would come 
when the farm producers had merely an existence. 

At the present time, the squeeze is on—to make the profit out of 
breeder flocks which are the backbone of our progress and sta- 
bility, to reduce the price of chicks and turkey poults and take the 
profit out of the hatchery business and, finally, to finance so much 
meat production that no profit would remain. 
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At the present time, feed companies and integrators are fighting for 
business. Some of us wonder how long margins can be maintained 
on feed to overcome the losses in other phases of the industry. 

The National Turkey Federation has no desire to criticize or con- 
demn. All we want to do is to be realistic about what is happening in 
our industry. We believe in facing facts. We realize that time has a 
way of healing all things. Give the poultry industry time, and it will 
heal itself. Ma aybe in 1957—maybe in 1958—who knows ? 

It appears right now that we have reached the point of “survival 
of the fittest.” Big business—bit operations, integration—is remov- 
ing the small operators. The justification for big business is economy 
in ‘operations, g greater efficiency, more flexible operations. 

The National Tur key Federation believes in a free economy. Its 
members generally believe that a smaller operation can be equally 
as efficient as a large operation. It depends upon capital, facilities, 
and know-how. We would like to think that alw ays there is a place 
for the beginner—the young man just starting out. We do not want 
to destroy initiative, vision, and a desire for a young man to take 
his place in the sun. 

It is the established policy of the National Turkey Federation that 
we are en to price supports and production controls of the type 
that has been generally used in our governmental farm program. We 
have examined this approach and have found it wanting. It destroys 
initiative, promotes increased production which results in uncon- 
trollable surpluses, creates a great tax burden for the general public, 
and aggravates the problem rather than solving it. We believe it is 
time to consider new approaches in Federal legislation to assist 
agriculture. 

In your deliberations, you will consider Big Business versus Small 
Business. You will try to answer the question whether it is wise to 
follow the national trend toward bigger and bigger business in all 
types of our industrial economy, as well as in agriculture. 

You will probably want to study the interrel: itionship between high 
price-supported feedstuffs and the conversion of these grains into 
unsupported poultry meat or other livestock. If feed grains were 
not supported, the production of poultry meat today would, no doubt, 
be profitable. 

You might consider the close relationship between marketing of 
poultry and buying for retail stores. Today, it is said, 70 percent or 
more of our poultry i is sold through chainstores. Chainstores, nat- 
urally, buy at the lowest possible figure, in order to sell to consumer 
at the lowest possible figure. Again the poultrymen are in a price 
squeeze. Our prices are not set by ourselves or our agents who sell 
our products, but by the retail outlets. 

The certain result when selling in a supported economy is for the 
unsupported commodity to sell at a reduced price. The continuing 
increase in wages, distributing costs, and increased costs of living must 
be equalized somewhere. It is now being equalized by reducing pay- 
ing prices for food produced by the farmer. 

The National Turkey Federation, for itself, has recommended, 
through its board of directors, the privilege of making assessments on 
turkey production, in order to meet the problem. It is proposed that 
money be raised, not only for research and consumer promotion, but 
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to remove surpluses by purchase and to resell in the best manner pos- 
sible. In most cases, it is believed the turkey industry itself can do 
its own stabilizing by removing excess numbers of breeder hens. In 
other words, we recommend stabilization of the product before it gets 
tobea problem. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, Federal legislation would have 
to be passed by Congress, permitting such procedure. To us, in the 
turkey industry, it offers our only opportunity to help preserve a free 
economy and to assure ourselves a satisfactory place in the food 
economy. 

As a last word, we would like to remind this committee that poultry 
has been proven to be the highest in protein and lowest in fat content, 
that its cholesterol content is the lowest of competing meats; and that, 
when you consider poultry meat, you should never forget that you 
are dealing with a commodity that is superior for the laborer, office- 
worker, athlete, or patient at the hospital. The increased use of our 
product necessitates the greatest thought you can give in your attempt 
to solve our problem. Since poultry is the third most import unt pro- 
ducer of farm income, it deserves the utmost attention by your 
committee. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Housh, in behalf of the committee I wish to ex- 
press our appreciation of this fine statement. I think it points up 
some of your problems. Unfortunately, they appear to be the prob- 
lems of most of agriculture at any time. 

Is there any appreciable difference between the situation that the 
turkey producer finds himself in today and the broiler producer or 
the chicken producer? Are both problems pretty much the same? 

Mr. Housu. Not at the present time, they are not the same, for this 
reason: In most cases in broiler production you have a financing pro- 
gram through the feed manufacturers which gives some sort of an 
incentive payment to the producers. 

Mr. Warts. You do not have that in turkeys so much ? 

Mr. Hovsnu. There is only one company that I know of in the 
United States that has even tried it, and it has not worked out so 
well. In our situation the producers are being hurt terrifically by 
these low prices today—and I am talking now from a financial stand- 
point—whereas in the broiler industry they are hurt because they do 
not have an opportunity to increase their earning power. But they 
do not lose capital as they go out on their own. 

Mr. Warts. If you were to listen to some of them you would think 
that they have lost their shirts. 

Do you think that the turkey industry is moving in the direction 
of integration or not ? 

Mr. Housn. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Do you think it will move in that direction ? 

Mr. Hovsn. I think so. 

Mr. Warts. What is your opinion of vertical integration, if I may 
ask you that question without embarrassment ? 

Mr. Hovusn. It would not embarrass me at all. Integration has 
certain advantages. 

Mr. Warrs. To whom? 

Mr. Hovusn. It has an advantage to the feed manufacturer from 
the standpoint that he knows where his feed is going. 
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It has an advantage to the processor because the processor knows 
that he can get his commodity in quantities, and is assured of a product 
to process. 

It has some advantage to the producer in that he knows that he has 
a market for his product, and it will be handled at the time that it 
should be handled, and that you will not have to carry birds over and 
feed them longer than necessary in order to get them sold. 

It has certain advantages. It does have some very strong disadvan- 
tages. Those disadvantages are that it puts everyone into a system of 
being subservient to the other members of the group. It does not lend 
itself to the development of individual effort. 

Suppose you have a young man that wants to start out in business. 
He wants to raise turkeys. He wants to raise broilers. He needs 
financing, and so forth. It would be rather difficult for him to get 
the assistance that he could get if it was on a different sort of basis. 

The integration, as a whole, sounds like it would be one that would 
give a cheaper product to the consumer and probably the results so 
far prove that that is true. 

Mr. Warts. Could vertical integration result in a situation of this 
kind; that the sole profit is the profit the feed dealer makes on the 
sale of his feed, and in order for anybody to realize any profit from 
his operations or to even stay in the turkey business or the broiler 
business he would have to go into the feed business ? 

Mr. Hovusn. I think as a general statement that is true today; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Warts. How many turkeys will the average farm family raise 
today ? 

Mr. Howusn. It is much different than it was in the early days. In 
the early days they were raised in very small flocks. I think Texas 
at one time was the leading Stite in turkeys and that was the time 
when the hen did the job rather than the incubator did the job. 

Texas still produces a lot of turkeys, but today we have gotten away 
from 1,000- and 2,000-lots of turkeys, and 3,000. Generally speak- 
ing, flocks run from 5,000 to 25,000 on a farm. 

Mr. Warts. Back when I was a boy—that was an awful long time 
ago—most every farm family raised turkeys. Is that true today? 

Mr. Housn. No. It is not true today. In fact, we know that the 
chicken-fryer business has changed the same way. On the general- 
purpose farms they do not have any turkeys. They do not have 
chickens to sell as home income for the family because they find it is 
unprofitable in commercialized development of the industry. 

If they want them, they really raise them for just their own use 
because they like to have something that they have produced on the 
farm that they can use. 

Mr. Warrs. What is the average amount of capital that a turkey 
producer has invested? Can you give us that figure? 

Mr. Housn. Well, it amounts to quite a large figure. That varies 
in different States. 

Mr. Warts. I am talking about the average over the Nation, if 
you can give it tome. If you cannot, it is all right. 

Mr. Housu. I would say that the average would be at least $50,000. 

Mr. Warts. How extensive did you say the contract growing of 
turkeys had become at this time? 

Mr. Howsn. I did not understand you. 
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Mr. Warts. How extensive has the integration gone in the turkey- 
producing business at this time ? 

Mr. Housu. W ell, it has become quite prevalent, but yet not in the 
way that it operates with broilers. In other words, there is a very 
close tie-in between the feed manufacturers and the grower, and 
that continues over the years. If each one has confidence in the other, 
that they are trying to do as well as they possibly can, it keeps on 
being an agreement, or understanding, without having it in writing. 
That is the integration up to that point, but from the standpoint of 
complete integration, no. Not much of it. In fact, the only integra- 
tion that I know of where there are efficiency payments being paid, 
even in that case it is not a complete integration because the com- 
pany does not own the turkeys. 

Mr. Warts. I notice on page 4, in the third paragraph, you make the 
statement that: 

If feed grains were not supported, the production of poultry meat today would 
no doubt be profitable. 

You differ with the hog and cattle people on that because recently, 
if my memory serves me right, in their testimony before our com- 
mittees, and I think the Department of Agriculture has maybe 
changed its thinking on it some, they have come to the conclusion 
that high feed makes high meat. 

Do you think that it would be more profitable for the turkey pro- 
ducer if the feed were che: aper ? 

Mr. Hovsn. I have said it would be more profitable today. Maybe 
I should not have used that statement. Maybe I should have said 
that when I make that statement, there is a close relationship to 
quantities produced in accordance with price you have to pay for 
feed. 

Mr. Hagen. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Warts. I will yield to Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. I think the problem you are raising is one frequently 
cited by Mr. Harvey, but in the area of hogs and corn, you have these 
farmers growing corn and hogs both. These poultry producers raise 
very little of their own feed, so the cheaper they can get it, it is quite 
different than in the hog-corn situation. 

Mr. Tuompson. Would you not have more people going into the 
poultry industry if feed was cheaper, so you would end up the same ¢ 

Mr. Hovsn. That is right. What I said here today is that that 
would be true, but I said, in your deliberations, I think you have to 
take all these factors into consideration and find some way to come 
up with something that has not been tried before. 

Mr. Warts. I am not in serious disagreement with my friend from 
California, with the theory of the hog and cattle people, that when 
you have cheap feed most of it goes into livestock, with the idea, rather 
than sacrificing the feed at low price, they undertake to convert it 
into meat. 

As he says, some of it is where the farmer owns both the meat 
and the feed, but outside of that, I think the hog people would say 
that cheap corn results in cheap pork, and the same thing with cattle. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. McIntire. Just one or two, Mr. Chairman. 
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To what extent has the poultry industry attempted to bring itself 
together in various groups and through the activities of those groups 
to influence the production more in line with the market dealings? 

Do you have any closely knit organizations in the turkey industry ? 

Mr. Hovusn. Our turkey industry is probably the closest knit of 
any organization of farm producers. We came to Washington and 
I was a member of the committee to induce our good friends from 
the USDA to get statistics that would be helpful in controlling, or 
deciding what we should do; whether we should grow more; whether 
we should grow less. 

We asked for a breeder report. That breeder report is prepared 
and comes out and gives us a very accurate record of the number 
of breeders. The reason it can be so extremely accurate is because 
every breeder must be tested for these diseases that are prevalent; 
that is, pullorium disease and the typhoid, or things of that kind. 

We remove those, so that you have a bird that will live better, 
thrive better, and can be grown out more efficiently and makes a better 
product for the consumer. 

Theoretically, when we had that report we never should have gotten 
in the jam that we are in this year, because we who are leaders of 
the industry knew what would happen, and yet, we could not get 
the cooperation of the entire industry. 

I could tell you where I think the fault lies, but yet I do not think it 
is desirable for me to tell you, not in a public meeting of any kind 
like this, but I think it is absolutely ridiculous, when you have 10 per- 
cent more turkey breeders than is needed, that you do not sell them 
before they get into production, because they are the best value for 
meat use for consumption when they are sold at that time—a perfect 
product, and it is absolutely ridiculous to think we keep the breed. 

Mr. McInrire. Do I understand the principal problem is with ade- 
quate figures at hand to advise producers of the situation, both as to 
supply and price, and do I understand correctly that there are ade- 

quate figures published by the Department, with the cooperation of 
the turkey industry; that the principal problem is that the industry 
as a whole does not follow the guidelines, you might say, which are 
set forth in those figures, or recommendations on the part of the feed- 
ers and the Department ? 

Mr. Housu. That is right. They are inclined to let John or Tom 
or Harry do it, or somebody else, rather than doing it themselves. 

Mr. McInvire. There is the possibility the other fellow is going 
to cut and this is a good time to increase ¢ 

Mr. Hovusu. Something like that; yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I understand correctly from your statement 
that you feel that this is a problem which cannot be resolved by the 
industry ? 

Mr. Hovusn. No. I do not say that. I think it could be solved 
by industry provided there was legal means by which they could 
do it. 

Mr. McIntire. What are the legal handicaps? 

Mr. Housu. The legal means would mean that you would have 
the privilege. I said we would have the privilege of assessing our- 
selves to raise sufficient money so we could take care of a situation like 
this. 
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Mr. McIntire. Is there any statute which denies you that privilege 
now ¢ 

Mr. Hovusu. I think so. 

Mr. McIntire. What would it be? 

Mr. Housu. That is what I have been told. I have been told that 
we cannot go out and assess ourselves and enforce it with everybody. 
It would have to be voluntary. It could not be mandatory. 

Unless you have some sort of a mandatory assessment, some people 
are carrying the load and others are not. ‘The first thing you know, 
some people do not want to do it because Tom or Harry over here does 
not do it. 

Mr. McIntire. Then it is not so much—and I am not a lawyer— 
it is not so much that there is any law to prevent the voluntary assess- 
ment being paid by producers into the hands of the nationw ide organ- 
ization. It is that you need the strong arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment to insist that they do it ? 

Mr. Housn. That is right. I think that just about states it; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. McIntime. And to get the Federal Government to do that re- 
quires the additional legislation? Existing legislation prohibits you 
from doing it? 

Mr. Housu. No. I say that the existing legislation would not 
permit us to have mandatory assessment. It does permit us to have 
voluntary assessment. That is all I mean. 

Mr. McIntire. The problem is that you have reached the point 
where it seems necessary to bring the Federal Government into the 
picture, to enact legislation to impose upon the poultry producers an 
assessment, or a tax, which fund would be used for various purposes, 
and you think that the industry has reached the point where that is 
necessary / 

Mr. Housu. That is my opinion. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warts. Congressman Dixon ? 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, are they not omnipotent in just the same 
way the cattlemen are? 

Mr. Warts. I do not know. I am not sure of the law, but I assume 
with the Packers and Stockyard Act, that there is a prohibition in 
that law that prevents a checkoff, as you call it, a payment, of cattle 
and livestock sold through a posted yard. Is that right? 

Mr. Dixon. The growers could voluntarily have money kept back 
by the processor. 

Mr. Warts. I think in the poultry business they do it. 

Mr. Drxon. In the cattle industry they want to take the checkoff 
from everybody. They wanted the : authority in the checkoff bill that 
was killed. They wanted to take the checkoff from every grower. 
If the grower objected, he could get his money back. 

That would have a little more support to it than just enabling 
them voluntarily to do it. The House killed that bill. I imagine the 
poultry people would be in the same situation as the cattle people. 

Mr. Hovusn. I believe it is very simple. We do have a checkoff 
system we use to raise funds voluntarily now in the turkey industry, 
and all of our advertising, promotion, or research that we sponsor, 
the money is raised by contributions in that way, but all people do 
not contribute. 
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We raise quite sizable amounts in different States for research 
and for work of that kind, and for advertising and promotion. 

Mr. Warts. Are there further questions / 

Mr. Jounson. What percent of your turkey growers belong to this 
National Turkey Federation ? 

Mr. Housu. I would say we have about 10,000 members. 

Mr. Jonson. What are the figures on number of growers of 
turkeys ? 

Mr. Housn. I think Mr. Small could answer that better than I 
could as to the number of producers of turkeys. I do not believe I am 
in a position to answer that. 

Mr. Jounson. What I was trying to show by that question is that 
is the reason you need this legislation, because I imagine only a small 
percentage belong to your federation. If the federation people all 

came through and did their part the other people that do not be 
long to the association would throw you off balance. 

Mr. Housn. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Brown ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Picking up where Congressman Johnson left off, there 
is quite a difference in the use of ter minology these days in the poultry 
industry, when you speak of growers. 

In the Midwest, many of the real growers are the contractors who 
go out and put turkeys on farms i be grown under contract, but the 
grower is the contractor. The contract specifies so much per bird, and 

recently it has become a guaranteed flat fee. 

Would you say that, in a situation of that kind, that here the man 
with the factory, so to speak, the farmer, who owns the land and the 
buildings, has actually turned the operation of his factory over to 
one of his suppliers—a contractor—is that true, Mr. Housh ? 

Mr. Housn. Well, in reality that is about what has happened, but 
actually they do not take ownership of the land. The man on the 
farm is a free agent. It becomes so involved in practice that he has 
no other way out of it because his investment is there. There is no 
other way toturn. You might say that he is a captive to a system. 

Mr. Brown. Actually, would it not be better to put it this way 
That the situation that has evolved is that the suppliers are now 
running the factery instead of the factory owner, and because there 
is a profit in the supplies—the poults, the feed, and so forth, the 
incentive is to grow, grow, grow’ Isthat not true ’ 

Mr. Housn. Well, I am reluctant to say that there is a lot of truth 
to what you say. 

Mr. Brown. How much feed does an average turkey eat from birth 
to maturity ¢ 

Mr. Housu. It depends upon the type of bird and the length of 
time that they are kept, and how old they are, what the age 1s and 
weight. We usually figure it takes about 314 or 4 pounds of feed 
per ‘pound of game to produce a grown turkey. If a grown hen would 
aver age 18 pounds, you would have 72 pounds. If the tom weighed 

5 25 pounds, you would have 100 pounds of feed for each bird. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Housh, you know, I am sure, that the average, 
well-man: ged, good feed manufacturer last year made a net, before 
taxes, of 3 cents per pound on the feed that the feed manufacturer 
produced. Those are the figures from the statements of the feed man- 
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ufacturers, and that would mean that on one hundred 18-pound tur- 
keys they would stand to make $21 or so. 

Now, as long as they have that type of motive—and I am not saying 
that any feed manufacturer would purposely overproduce his market, 
because responsible feed manufacturers will not—but as long as the 
contractor is running the factory, the supplier running the ‘factory, 
and stands to gain $20 a hundred, what incentive is there for them 
to adjust supply to demand ? 

Mr. Housn. I think that is the trouble. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Warts. Gentlemen, I hate to move along. We have had two 
witnesses in an hour anda half. Do you have a question ? 

Mr. Hagen. I have one question. I want to express appreciation to 
the chairman for permitting me to ask questions, though I am not on 
the subcommittee. I want to commend them on the job they did on 
the live poultry inspection bill. 

Mr. Housh, do you have handlers and feed people in your organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. Housu. No; we do not. We are just growers of turkey and we 
are growers of chickens. We have operated strictly as a producer 
organization, and it was not until this year that we decided to hatch 
our own poults. 

Mr. Hacen. Some of your members have dual roles. Some of them 
are in the feed business. 

Mr. Housn. Many of them do. We have been primarily a producer 
organization. 

Mr. Hacen. On page 5 of your statement you state : 





The National Turkey Federation, for itself, has recommended through its 
board of directors the privilege of making assessments on turkey production, in 
order to meet the problem. It is proposed that money be raised not only for 
research and consumer promotion, but to remove surpluses by purchase and to 
resell in the best manner possible. 

As briefly as possible, what do you contemplate by “but to semeve 
surpluses by purchase and to resell in the best manner possible” ? 

Mr. Housu. We do not think there can be perfection in life, but we 
think it is an attempt to arrive at a plan that has practical application. 
Our idea is, if we had the money, and we knew that we had too many 
breeder turkeys, and we were in a closely knit arrangement, we would 
certainly go out and remove some of those turkey breeders. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, you are relating that statement to 
turkey breeders / 

Mr. Housnu. Not necessarily. You know, quite often it is only a 
small amount of the production that could get you into trouble. It is 
not generally a large production that gets you into trouble. 

This ye sar we have had a very extensive increase in turkeys, but yet 
it has worked itself out through the wonderful cooperation of the 
USDA and the chainstores, and all factors, in making it possible to 
remove a very great surplus of turkeys. 

Mr. Hagen. I notice in your statement you do not come right out and 

say you are for the proposal of Mr. Sisk or against it. Are you for 
it or against it ? 

Mr. Housu. We are for certain factors in the bill. From the 
national turkey standpoint, we have not felt that a quota system should 
be established. 
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Mr. Hacen. In that connection, do you think a system of quality 
control—for example, by comparison, the potato industry seeks some 
minimum st abeniets by Federal law. "A product which fell below that 
would not be permitted to be marketed. 

Would something like that work in the turkey business without 
having an actual quota system ? 

Mr. Housu. We do have an inspection system which has now be- 
come universal over our country and we are very thankful for it— 
that inspection will throw turkeys into different classes. It could 
be logically reasoned that it might be desirable at times to not use 
the extremely undergrades. 

I do not like to advocate waste of food anyhow. I think the thing 
for us to do is to find a market for what we have and try to go 
from there. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warts. I want to thank you. We are going to rush along. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I have three witnesses from California 
whom I would like, with your permission, to put on together. 

Mr. Warrs. Bring them around. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Charles Paul, Mr. A. L. Arnold, and Mr. Roland 
Killian. 

Will you gentlemen come forward and take your places? 

Mr. Paul and Mr. Arnold are both from my district; Mr. Killian 
is from Mr. Hagen’s district. I believe that Mr. Arnold will make 
the first statement, and then Mr. Killian, I believe, has a statement, 
and possibly Mr. Paul may have a very brief comment to make. 

Mr. Warts. We are delighted to have all three of you gentlemen. 
You may proceed. Each of you have certainly excellent represent: 1- 
tion in the Congress. I am very fond of both of your Members and 
I think everybody else on the committee is. I have served with 
Congressman Hagen on this committee and I think I sit next to him 
whenever he lets me. I happen to be from Kentucky. 

Mr. Arnold, if you will, proceed. 


STATEMENTS OF A. L. ARNOLD, CHARLES PAUL, AND ROLAND 
KILLIAN, NATIONAL TURKEY FEDERATION, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Arnotp. Sir, I am strictly a turkey meat producer. That is 
my only interest in ‘the business. 

‘Mr. Warts. Would you give your full name? 

Mr. Arnorp. Arthur L. Arnold. 

My interest in this has been growing for several years. As the 
gentleman stated before, up until a few years ago we could raise 3,000 
to 5,000 to 10,000 turkeys and make a Gov profit, or at least a good 
living for our families. In the last few years it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to make a go for any independent operation. 

‘So far we have kept ourselves on an independent basis, but I am 

just about to the end of my rope, with prices such as they have been 

in the last few years. I, therefore, agree with Congressman Sisk’s 
bill completely, inasmuch as I think that we are going to have to do 
something to stabilize our markets and prices, and to keep the pro- 
ducers in business. 
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We have some statements here, a quick rundown on some of the 
questions that were asked, that we use in our State marketing order. 
The estimate of approximately how much it costs per bird to set up 
a, turkey system is set forth here. 

As you see the figures, we have an investment per bird—and these 
figures I cannot substantiate myself, because they are estimates—ap- 

roximately $1.50 investment per breeder hen for equipment. The 
hakoleetry probably has 75 cents per bird invested in equipment for the 
amount of birds he can turn out; feed companies, $1.50; processors, 
$1.50; growers, for equipment, we have got $2 plus the land, wher- 
ever you go; production cost, out of pocket, we say $5.50 a bird; 
incidental industry capité lization, 50 cents. 

We think a conservative estimate on this is $13.25 per head, capital 
investment, for the production “ 1 turkey. In California, we are 
raising approximately this year 15 million birds, at a total of $200 
million. Now, taking these figures on our basis, multiplied by the 
probable national turkey production, we come up with $1,300 million 
for total crop for 1 year’s production. ‘That is investment in equip- 
ment, taking into consideration a lot of people’s investment. 

We used to start out, and we had a system of selling turkeys to our 
processors on a bid basis. That is almost out any more. We just 
about take what is offered to us when the time comes. In our par- 

ticular area, we almost have to make a date to get our turkeys killed 
~ a certain time. 

I do not think that the grower is completely responsible for the 
overproduction himself, due to financ ing operations of the feed com- 
panies. Jam notcr iticizing anybody for enlarging their business, but 
it makes it profitable for each to grow. 

As I oad before, we used to make a profit on a few thousand tur- 
keys, and it got to where that profit was smaller and smaller, and 
consequently, we have enlarged our flocks to increase our efficiency, 
and at the present time we are overproduced to the point where it 
is just almost impossible to sell at a profit. 

I think there are so many things that could be done by legislation 
such as this: We could change our USDA reports, for one thing, from 
something that at the present time, may I say, a lot of these ‘reports 
that come out are from chainstores and buyers of our products. 
Chainstores have a big interest. They know immediately how many 
turkeys we have got, as well as we do. Our reports indicate that. 
Consequently, are we any better off with those reports than with- 
out ? 

But if we had some legislation such as this, those reports would 
become mightly valuable to us, inasmuch as we could determine what 
the production is or will be in that given year. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, if I follow you, you want to have pos- 
session of the same knowledge that the fellow who buys from you 
has? 

Mr. Arnotp. That is right. Consequently, we can do something 
about that. If we can turn those reports to our benefit and adjust 
our production from those reports, then we have gained a lot. If 
not, we have not gained too much from the report because we do not 
actually control our production anyway. 

When it comes right down to facing the facts, the individual grower 
has very little control over his produe tion because in the first place, 
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in my Own operation, and in others, in my neighbor’s operations 
shall we say, we are told by the feed companies, or finance com- 
panies, how many turkeys they will finance for us, and in a lot of 
cases it is far more turkeys than the fellow should have. Some- 
times it is even growers who should not be in it at all, and conse- 
quently, we get a vast overproduction and sometimes even poorer 
turkeys out of it as a result. 

I think that is a mistake. I think it is something that legislation 
such as this would protect. We just cannot continue to operate on 
the basis of overproduction and trying to get more efficient. It just 
‘auses the thing to keep snowballing into something and there is no 
telling where it will end. 

I say it will end in vertical integration. I do not want that to 
happen. I like to run my own business. I think every farmer and 
every small-business man likes to be able to run his own business, 
but it has gotten to the point where we cannot control ourselves 
without some sort of national legislation. 

We, in California, have tried real hard to put into effect the 
operation of a California marketing order. I think that by and 
large everybody in California is well satisfied with it. Every grower 
that produces turkeys for market pays 2 cents per bird for this 
marketing order. 

The California State government is not out 5 cents, even if the 
fellow audits the books or if he comes to a meeting, to sit in on the 
meeting. His expenses are paid from that fund. Consequently, we 
still have, after all administration costs, something in excess of 90 
percent of the money left. In our case it is strictly for promotion. 

On a national scale there are so many other things that could come 
under that, as research, market exploration, and everything else. 

I think in this bill it states that there is never any reason for a 
cutback under the amount of turkeys that were grown during the 
year the bill was put into law. We are ina growing industry, and we 
can still grow a little further provided we do it—what shall I say— 
orderly. If we do it orderly we have got no problem because we can 
sell considerably more turkeys because people are finding that turkey 
meat is good meat, and we have markets that are almost a year- 
round market, whereas, a few years ago we did not. 

I think there is no need for cutbacks of any kind at the present 
time. They might come in the near future. If the production keeps 
increasing as it has, we might have to put a stop to it, but as far as 
I am concerned—and I have thought about this an awful lot—I 
do not think there is ever any reason for a cutback at the present 
time. 

I think we might have to stop production where it is, until we 
catch up with it. I do not think of anything else. There are so 
many things that could come up, but I would like to let Mr. Killian 
tell you his story. 

I would be happy to answer any questions J can. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Arnold, thank you very much for your statement. 
We will withhold our questions, I assume, until all three of you 
gentlemen have had an opportunity to make your statements, and 
then if there are any questions, either of you who see fit may answer. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Killian. 
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Mr. Kiri1an. I am Roland R. Killian. I have been . turkey-meat 
producer since 1939, with 4 years out for the war. I dropped out 
of the turkey business this year because the law of diminishing re- 
turns was catching up with me. I have maintained an independent 
operation, have very stubbornly stuck to the production of meat 
birds, on the ground that I felt that there should be some profit in 
that end of the game. 

I find that, had i continued this year, I probably would have 
wound up in debt, and I feel I am too old to indulge in such an 
adventure. 

Just specifically, over the last few weeks J have come across these 
figures or these statistics. There is a Mr. Roberts in Fresno who has 
had a partnership with a Mr. Smith up there for many years in the 
growing of meat birds. He is a man, a little older than I am, and he 
dropped out of the game this year, but in order to do it he had to deed 
over 40 acres to his partner, land which in that location is worth 
probably $1,000 an acre, to cover his share of the ae oe to his 
feed bill. It cost him $40,000 to get out of the tur key business. I 
think I got out of it rather cheaply. 

In my immediate area we had at one time over 20 people who were 
making a living at it. Granted, we were small. Some of them were 
poor producers, some of them were excellent. — ay there is one, 
and I shudder to think what is going to happen to him and what he 
is going to have to do with his family and the kids after this year. 

I served for 4 years as chairman of the California Turkey Pro- 
motion Advisory Board, and in that capacity I had a chance to 
mingle with and see lots of the producers in the State. I think that 
I have a pretty accurate reflection of their views and their thinking 
on the matter. 

In dropping out of the turkey business, I was no longer eligible 
for relection to the board, and at the Western Turkey Forum in San 
Diego, of the Western Turkey Conference in June, I had a small part 
in the program. 

I want to apologize for my lack of preparation for this particular 
hearing, Mr. Chairman, because I just yesterday came back out of 
the Sierras. I was called back from a fishing trip, my first in 6 
years, and a 6-hour horseback ride, and we got struck by lightning 
flying over last night, so I will just, with your permission, read this 
statement. I would not have presented it to you had I had the time 
for preparation. 

Mr. Warts. You may proceed in any manner you see fit. 

Mr. Kiir1an. Thank you. 

Each year but one, since 1948, has shown a yearly increase in the 
production of turkeys, and at the same time ranch prices have de- 
clined as the supplies exceeded the demands of the dev eloped market. 
In spite of the aggressive promotion and advertising campaigns spon- 
sored by our State and national organizations, this downward trend 
in prices has gone unchecked and has reached such distressing lows 
that the independent turkey producer will soon become as nonexistent 
as is the independent fryer producer. 

Since 1952 the number of growers in California has declined from 
4,000 to about 1,000 at the present time. The average flock size has 
increased from about 2,000 turkeys to 14,000 today. The growers’ 
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plight today is more precarious than ever and the trend toward big- 
ness has only aggravated his problems. 

It is necessary at this point to define a turkey producer. The all- 
embracing term “turkey producer” is accepted in its generic sense 
by our U SDA, the farm economists, and by all the : allied and service 
agencies w ithin the industry, but not by that low man on the totem 
pole—the farmer who produces meat for the market and sells his 
product live weight. 

This narrowing down of the classification always brings anguished 
protests from those who find it profitable to speak for the producer 
and still be able to protect their own special interests. Thus, the 
true producer is effectively barred from membership on any com- 
mittee or policy body of any importance. 

In California, over 50 percent of those who have anything to do 
with the raising of turkeys do not own a feed mill, processing plant, 
hatchery, produce Saale eggs, or retail their product. This same 
percentage probably holds nationally. 

An added reason for this special classification is that this majority 
group has been forced from a position of financial independence into 
a captive status to his feed mill and where the next logical plateau will 
be that of a sharecropper. 

The same methods and forces which reduced the fryer producer to 
a sharecropper status are swiftly forcing the turkey producer, as 
well as the shell-egg producer, into this same servile condition. The 
turkey producer’s fortunes have waned while all others servic ing him 
have thrived upon overproduction. 

His suppliers charge him a fixed price while his product is sold 
at a price fixed by the crop size. His inequitable position is only 
emphasized by the pious utterances of governmental agencies, pub- 
lications, his supply sources, and his organizations when they re- 
mind him that he was warned not to raise so m: iny turkeys; therefore, 
he must stand up like a little man and take the consequences. 

The transparency of this equivocation should be apparent to any- 
one who is familiar with the financing practices in the turkey in- 
dustry. The contention that the producer is responsible for the size 
of the crop certainly misleads no one. It can, therefore, be assumed 
that the constant blaming of the producer for the size of the crop 
is intended for public consumption. 

Prior to the Second World War, as everyone knows, the producer 
had to develop his own line of credit. The lending agency was con- 
servative in accordance with usual banking practices and the producer, 
in addition to owning his property, had to build his turkey establish- 
ment, buy his poults, and feed his birds up to a certain point. 

The producer prospered according to his ability and luck and the 
good ones rode out the lean years. Attrition was sizable and no one 
was guaranteed a profit. After the war the feed companies began to 

edge out the banks and production credit agencies in financing. 
Financing practices became less conservative as competition became 
more intense. 

The annual production of turkeys began to grow without relation 
to the laws of supply and demand as related to the producers’ profits, 
but to the point where the financing agencies could come out with the 
profit on what they had tosell. To strengthen their position, the financ- 
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ing agencies prevailed upon the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to issue comprehensive statistical data on hatching, intentions, 
and storage. 

With these figures, the production, which is financed almost 100 
percent by the feed mills and service agencies, can be gaged closely 
enough to insure that no one loses but the producer. As added insur- 
ance, there is the section 32 fund which can be tapped ostensibly to 
prevent disaster to the producer, but in reality to prevent losses by the 
lending agencies. 

The issuance of statistics and the insurance provided by the school- 
lunch program are both powerful incentives for the annual over- 
production of our product. There is some reason to believe that the 
increase in poultry production, as one means of adjusting the over- 
supply of grains, may have the blessing of the USDA. 

In May, speaking before the American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz 
spoke in lowing terms of the advances made in the broiler industry 
through vertical integration. It is indeed difficult for a grower to 
understand why a system which has brought financial ruin to all but 
a few powerful individuals should warrant such an endorsement by a 
public officer. Overproduction and its effects are deplored in one re- 
lease and a system which insures overproduction is praised in another. 

The successful independent producer was always conscious of his 
cost-per-pound of meat produced. He was thoroughly familiar with 
the factors which affected this final measure of his ability as a pro- 
ducer. He bargained for his feed on the basis of quality and cost, 
exerc ised care in the selection of his poults or eggs. He watched the 
health of his birds and gave them good management. He did not hesi- 
tate to change to improved feeds or management practices. 

Yet, for all practic ‘al purposes, this man has been eliminated from 
the production picture. He has been supplanted by the grower who 
raises birds in the tens of thousands, who may have an equity in his 
ranch, but none in the flock he produces. This new-type grower, as 
often as not, is in debt to his feed mill from the previcus year. 

In a typical operation, ihs contract prevents him from bargaining 
to effect any savings on feed, poults, supplies, or financing, and leaves 
the narrow field of maneuver of flock management for him to make a 
better showing than his neighbor. At the present time he can be 
assured that when marketing time comes, conditions will be chaotic, 
yet. at a panel of six agricultural experts on the subject of integration 
at Davis last April, the best advice for the producer in his dilemma 
was to increase efficiencies, cut costs, and promote higher quality birds 
to the consumers. 

The panel also advised that the answers to the poultry industry’s 
problems should not be sought from Government and through legisla- 
tion. It would be a discerning producer who could take any comfort 
from these pronouncements. The producer is convinced that the crop 
volume is controlled by those who finance the layer flocks and produc- 
tion. 

With his situation going from bad to worse, he is convinced that 
his salvation lies in production controls. Invariably, the entirely 
unrelated burley-tobacco situation is brought up as a horrible example 
of the unwor kability of controls. 
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Yet, he has seen the beet-sugar industry built up and operated on 
a strictly controlled basis for many years. He has seen the idea of 
controls applied to the oil industry and the granting of transit and 
airline franchises. The producer knows that a sound promotional 
program will slowly increase the consumption of turkey. He is aware 
that the annual increase in population makes room for further growth. 

But he is acutely aware that an uncontrolled growth means disaster 
to him. He does not ask for a price support and a guaranty of 
profit. He does not ask for a cutback in production. He wants to 
operate and to be represented in an industry which is stabilized to the 
extent that the efficient and progressive grower has a chance to profit 
and regain the financial independence which was his only a few vears 
ago. 

Mr. Warts. I certainly want to thank you for that fine statement. 
I really think you have put your finger on the trouble. 

I do not know how we are going to answer it, but you have certainly 
clearly pointed up the problem. It seems, if integrations continue, 
you will eventually have just a few big feed mills in the country grow- 
ing all the turkeys. 

Mr. Kinuran. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. I do not know what the answer is. I cannot help but 
comment on one particular observation in your statement, as I happen 
to represent the largest burley tobacco growing district in the United 
States. 

In some places it might be considered a horrible example, but in the 

surley Tobacco Belt it is considered the salvation of the farmer. 

Mr. Kiinian. It is cited as such, though. 

Mr. Warts. I know that. It has worked that way. It works con 
trary to the theory of some people that the more you produce, and the 
smaller the price, the better off the farmer , but it has been rather 
restrictive. It is the tightest control program ie at is in effect, I guess, 
unless it is sugar, in the United States today. I could not advocate 
it for all agricultural products. I do not know whether it will work 
in the turkey business or how it will work, but it has worked very well 
in the tobacco business. 

Mr. Krun1an. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Paul? 

Mr. Kaniian. May I introduce a statement by Mr. Kuhrt for inelu- 
sion in the record ¢ 

Mr. Warts. You may file that. 

(Mr. Kuhrt’s statement follows :) 


Co-ops PARTNERS IN CALIFORNIA’S MARKETING Laws’ 


Statement of W. J. Kuhrt, Chief, Division of Marketing, California Department 
of Agriculture, Sacramento 


California enacted its first general marketing law in the depression days of 
1933. At that time legislators expressed the basic thought which still prevails 
waste and inefficient use of agricultural resources and disorderly marketing of 
agricultural commodities are not in the public interest. 

Since 1933, there has been a steady growth in the number of self-help market- 
ing programs in operation within the State. Many of the earlier programs under 
the first general marketing act—the Agricultural Prorate Act—were later con- 
solidated under the California Marketing Act of 1937. 


— 


1From August 1957 issue of News for Farmer Cooperatives, published by Farmer Coop- 
tive Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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During 1956 these programs affected almost 36,000 producers and about 3,250 
handlers. The value of commodities regulated that year, measured at the 
farmer-producer level, was approximately $474 million. Industries covered spent 
almost $8.5 million to carry out the programs, with over $5 million going for 
trade promotion. 

Marketing cooperatives were among the leaders in early efforts to develop 
State and Federal marketing programs in California. Listed among these were 
some of the larger cooperatives of the State—Sunkist Growers, Los Angeles; 
Diamond Walnut Growers, now of Stockton; Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Associa- 
tion, Fresno; and California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento. In the beginning, 
most programs were designed to control surpluses either by diverting them into 
pools or by regulating the flow of crops to market. Later minimum grade stand- 
ards were added to help reduce surpluses and also to improve quality. Provi- 
sions to prevent unfair practices were included from the start. 

A 1935 statute provided for advertising and trade promotion on a commodity 
basis. Authority for research in production, processing, and marketing prob- 
lems followed. Cooperatives sponsored these statutes also, although some asso- 
ciations doing extensive brand promotion cannot be said to have been whole- 
heartedly in favor of the commodity advertising and trade promotion provisions. 
However, the majority was more interested in increasing total commodity sales 
than in individual brands. 

These marketing control programs, like California cooperatives, have come 
a long way since 1933. Fourteen Federal and twenty-nine State programs dealing 
with approximately 30 different crops are now in effect. In general, State pro- 
grams provide for quality standards, advertising and trade promotion, and 
research. Most Federal programs include surplus control and minimum quality 
standards. 

Present California laws authorize two kinds of industry self-help programs. 
Types of regulations amd activities are basically the same for both; the essential 
difference is in the applicability of the regulations. 

A marketing agreement is a voluntary program instituted by agreement be- 
tween the State director of agriculture and individual producers or handlers 
of an agricultural commodity. It applies only to the particular individuals 
who have entered into the agreement. 

A marketing order or marketing program applies generally and uniformly to 
all producers or handlers of a commodity. It is issued and made effective by 
the director of agriculture. All but two of the programs currently in effect are 
marketing orders. 

Development of a marketing program ordinarily takes from 3 to 4 months. 
The first step is for farmers who feel they need marketing help to get together, 
as individuals or through their cooperatives, and talk over their problems. If 
they decide to proceed further, they select representatives to discuss their situa- 
tion with economists in the Bureau of Markets to learn if there are marketing 
laws which might help them. 

Should a marketing program seem advisable, a voluntary statewide committee 
of producers (producers and handlers if processors and distributors are also 
to be regulated) is set up. This committee works out details of the proposed 
program with the Bureau of Markets and then requests the State director of 
agriculture to call a public hearing. The request must be accompanied by a 
remittance to pay the costs of the hearing and the subsequent voting. 

The director of agriculture obtains lists of producers of the commodity to 
be regulated by the proposed program and the quantities they marketed in the 
preceding season, and a list of handlers of the product. He sets a hearing date 
and mails notices of the hearing, together with copies of the proposed marketing 
order, to all persons on the lists. 

The industry committee is responsible for presenting its case at the public 
hearing. Testimony is received both for and against the proposed program. 
After the hearing is concluded, the director of agriculture studies the records 
and makes a finding of fact as to whether the proposed program would be of 
benefit to producers and handlers of the product. If this finding is in the affirma- 
tive, he issues the marketing order in final form and submits it to all producers 
and handlers for assent. 

A proposed marketing order becomes effective only after written assent to it 
is filed by: (1) Not less than 65 percent of the producers, by number, represent- 
ing 51 percent of the volume; or (2) 51 percent of the total number, representing 
65 percent of the volume. 
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A program which regulates handlers must be approved by not less than 65 
percent of the handlers by number or by volume, except in the case of processors 
of canned and dried fruit. For this group, the requirement is 65 percent by 
number and by volume. 

Some assents come to the Bureau of Markets through the mail but, for the 
most part, the task of obtaining them rests with the industry's statewide com- 
mittee. Members of the committee, with the help of additional farmers, usually 
call upon each individual producer to discuss the program with him and to clear 
up any misunderstandings. 

When the Bureau of Markets certifies that sufficient assents have been received 
to meet the legal requirements, the director of agriculture specifies the date 
on which the marketing order shall become effective. The director also appoints 
an advisory board to take over the administration and operation of the program. 

Each advisory board has its own office, with a manager and office and field 
personnel. The board makes recommendations to the director of agriculture for 
establishing and operating the various kinds of regulations authorized in the 
marketing order. These regulations may relate to surplus control or the estab- 
lishment of grade specifications with inspection and certification. Others apply to 
advertising and trade-promotion programs, research activities, and enforcement 
of unfair-practices controls. 

No State general funds are appropriated or spent in the administration of 
industry self-help marketing programs. The industries concerned provide all 
funds required. The advisory boards are responsible for developing budgets and 
for recommending rates of assessment to be paid by producers and handlers. 
Moneys collected are deposited in the California State treasury but are allocated 
in a trust fund to each of the marketing programs concerned. 

The advisory boards and enforcement agents of the Bureau of Markets in- 
vestigate any problems of compliance. If prosecutions are deemed necessary, 
actions are filed through the attorney general of the State of California. 

The following résumé of the marketing order for canning and freezing cling 
peaches is given as an illustration of a well accepted program. This order, 
which originally became effective in 1936, covers all clingstone peaches produced 
in California and used for canning or freezing. It includes regulations involv- 
ing all the major types authorized by the California Marketing Act—surplus 
control, grading and inspection, advertising and trade promotion, research, and 
control of unfair practices. 

The surplus-control provisions of this marketing order (as amended in 1954) 
were especially comprehensive. They included control by means of tree removal, 
green drop, or cannery diversion. Quality control was maintained through a 
minimum size and grade program. The order also covered inspection, adver 
tising, and sales promotion, research and acreage surveys. A declaration that 
contracting for off-grade cling peaches is an unfair trade practice was included. 

In 1955, producers operating under the program numbered 2,573: handlers, 55. 
Administration costs that year were $130,000; inspection Costs $300,000; pro- 
motional expenditures, $1 million; and research expenses, $77,000. 

Cooperatives feel that throughout the years the functions of marketing con- 
trol programs in California have been complementary to their own functions. 
The programs have helped cooperatives—and other marketing groups as well 
establish a more stable and sound economic climate in which to serve the farmers 
of the State. 


Mr. Warts. Do you havea statement, Mr. Paul ? 

Mr. Pauw. I would like to take a second here, Mr. Chairman, to 
supplement the testimony here given by these people for the need of 
legislation. 

Certainly we know if we do not come before you gentlemen as a 
unified group we have little chance of success. We have confidence 
in a national enabling act, and I believe I understand the act cor- 
rectly, if a national enabling act is effected, that merely gives us the 
right to use the provisions set into it to establish some kind of program 
that would help stabilize our industry. 

I would like to make that point. The legislation that we are asking 
merely gives us the right to later on get our clubs together and go in a 
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room together and fight over these variations. We are not asking for 
any particular program as this act is drawn, except we are trying to 
include in the act every available means that might someday be neces- 
sary to help stabilize our industry. 

Now, then, if I disagree, if we in this room disagree to a certain 
extent, I am still willing to accept the national enabling act on the 
a that if my directors do not give me a program satisfactory 
to me, I still have the right to vote in a referendum to do away with it. 
So I am willing to give them that authority, to come up with some 
kind of program that will help stabilize our economy and make it 
practical for me to stay in business. 

I would like to make two other points. I would like to submit my 
own personal experiences with the economics of the turkey industry. 
Some 17 or 18 years ago we became interested in the turkey industr y 
and went into it. It was profitable. Prewar and during the war it 
was profitable, an excellent business. 

My wife and I decided, since we were a little older each day, that it 
would be proper to make plans to secure ourselves for times when 
we would be physically incompetent. We had figures of what we 
could expect from our business on a per-bird basis, and for your 
information, we used $1 plus income per bird, and we decided if we 
cut that in two or a little less, and would try to build our business 
on the basis where we could have $7,000 or $8,000 a year, that we 
would be happy to live the rest of our natural lives. 

That was the ground upon which we started to develop our business. 
Since then, I might add, we set a figure of 20,000 birds. Assuming 
we had been making $1 plus, we figured if we made 50 cents plus we 
would be happy, but if it got to 40 cents we would be all right. It has 
been depressed and the losses have been so terrific until we decided to 
leave the business. 

Well, I figured that was not too bad. I would sell out and take 
what little we had and try to find something else to do. I had heard 
a lot about capital gains. I will sell this and take capital gains, beat 
the tax racket, and [ will be in good shape. In the process of trying 
to make the sale, I find that all of my capital investment had depreci- 
ated, or had divided, and I have practical experience right next to me, 
to where the income off the sale of that property brought only 5 
cents on the dollar. 

Now, take a capital investment of $50,000 to $75,000 and assume 
that you are going to retire on selling out on 5 cents on the dollar. 
What could I do? I could not walk off and leave all that money 
laying on the ground. I have to stay. I have no choice. I have to 
stay. 

Tam using that as a point to show you the necessity of some kind of 
legislation, particularly a national enabling act, where my directors, 
the people who are le: iders in my industry, can come to me and say, 
“We think it will work, Charley. We want you to vote ‘- a Te 
it suits me, I will vote for it. If not, I will not vote for i 

I would like to make this point: The economic structure “a the price 
of turkeys today—I will use another personal example, if you will 
excuse me. 

My wife had ladies in her living room one day. I was in an adjoin- 
ing room, attending to books. ‘Today the prices of turkeys in Fresno 
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or on the ranch is somewhat in the neighborhood of 20 cents. A few 
weeks peor to that they were 16, 1614. I overheard one lady say, 
“Mrs. Paul, goodness, you have lots of cheap turkeys on the market 
today. What isthe matter? Are they all sick?” 

You can imagine, being a turkey producer and selling 16-cents-a- 
pound turkeys, my hair stood straight up. I immediately went into 
the room where the ladies were and asked her to repeat her statement, 
and explained to her the fact that she was being offered at 39 cents a 
pound, cheaper than baloney, cheaper than hamburger, cheaper than 
wieners, 39 cents a pound grade A turkeys in Fresno. 

It is junk. I will not buy it. They are so cheap that the resistance 
of the consumer to buy is backing up because they think it is an 
inferior-quality product. Thesame thing happened to me 2 days later. 
A gentleman stopped me on the street and said the same thing to me. 
We are all wrong somewhere. I do not know what it is. Maybe you 
people do. Certainly we are in a mess. 

We hope to get together and get a little cooperation from you fel- 
lows and maybe make headway toward some progress in solving some 
of our economic problems. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you very much. 

I assure you that the committee certainly does not know the answer. 
We are going to do our best to try to find it out. 

Do any gentlemen on the committee have any questions of any of 
these three gentlemen? Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to ask Mr. Arnold—we had made avail- 
able to us some copies of price comparisons. 

Mr. Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. I am interested in getting this into the record, more 
as a part of the record, because I think there is something quite obvi- 
ous here, and that is, as your prices have softened per pound, is there 
a market shift toward lhghter-weight birds? 

I notice in these prices which you have presented to us that on your 
14-pound birds a difference between 1956 and 1957 to 8 cents; on your 
18- and 20-pound birds there is a difference of 16 cents. 

Then, as you move up, the difference becomes on your 26- and 
28-pound birds, 28 cents. 

Is a trend taking place in the industry to lighter-weight birds? 

Mr. Arnoup. I think the main trend on that was that we hit a 
period last year—this was July, July 19—where the demand in the 
markets, and the storage holdings, were short on heavy toms. That 
was the heavy toms. That was the reason for the extremely high 
prices there. 

Naturally, there are fewer heavy toms generally than light ones. 
The trend to lighter turkeys as of this year, we will say, over last 
year, is the fact that prices are so low, and depressed to the point, 
and so many growers are selling a lighter turkey, or selling a turkey 
quicker, should I say, that would be lighter, in hopes of getting out 
quicker with less loss, because after a turkey gets so large it reaches 
a point where it takes more feed to convert to a pound of meat. 

Consequently, the trend is to sell the lighter bird, as of now, against 
maybe last year, because last year heavy toms, as you notice here, were 
quite expensive. 

Mr. McInrire. Sixty-six cents. 
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Mr. Arnotp. Yes. This is New York prices for eviscerated tur- 
keys. 

Mr. McIntire. I am interested, also, in the fact that you are quoting 
New York prices. Are your California prices based on New York 
quotations ¢ 

Mr. Arnoip. It always has been, less freight to New York. That is 
the way our price system has generally been based. 

Now, that has changed a little in the last few years since we started 
the marketing order. We have been selling more turkeys at the point 
of origin, shall we say. Any promotion: al program that we put on 
has sold a few more turkeys. Consequently, our prices reflect a little 
closer margin, because we are selling them directly in our home mar- 
kets, but bs asically our price is based on New York market, less freight. 

Mr. McIntire. On daily quotations out of New York? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. I would also like to ask one question of Mr. Killian. 

I notice your reference to this gentleman that found it rather ex- 
pensive to get out of the turkey business, and your reference to the 
land being worth $1,000 an acre. 

Mr. Kivu1an. That is in close to Fresno in this particular location. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I understand that the turkey industry in Cali- 
fornia is being operated on land at comparable prices to $1,000 an 
acre ¢ 

Mr. Kinui1an. No, sir. This pare ular ranch was in close to Fresno. 
It is a rapidly expanding area, growing all over in the farming area 
and at that particular place whens this ranch was situated, and oper- 
ated, the valley was in that range. 

In my loc ality, up in the foothills, $100 an acre would be very gen- 
erous. I imagine that that probably is low. 

Mr. Paut. Can I add to that, I am interested in what you are talk- 
ing about and this gentleman purchased the ranch you are talking about 
for less than $50 an acre. He is an elderly man and has owned it for 
probably 40 or 50 years. 

Mr. McInrirg. I was interested in showing that the turkey indus- 
try was not interested in capitalizing on $1,000 an acre for land. I 
wanted the record to show the industry was not basing its capitaliza- 
tion on high land values. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Thompson / 

Mr. THompson. No questions. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. No questions. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to say I am acquainted with these three 
gentlemen. They are men of greatest integrity and I know they come 
here feeling that legislation is necessary to afford help to the turke »y 
producer. 

I want to ask this question: Reference was made to the California 
marketing program. I understand that deals with assessments for 
promotion of meat sales; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Arnorp. That is right, sir. Now, our act, such as this one 
the law that makes it possible—we were under actually the Cali- 
fornia Marketing Act of 1937, which takes in practically all commod- 
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ities, and that act has in its makeup all of these different varieties 
of things that can be done, marketing, researc h, controls, everything. 

However, in the turkey industry in California, as has been st: ated 
already, it would be foolish to add controls in our State, even if we 
controlled our market, where other turkeys could be shipped to it. 

Mr. Hagen. That is the question I wanted to ask. I wanted to 
ask the general question, whether it might not be possible for each 
of the States to rationalize their own production, so why the neces- 
sity for a Federal law ? 

You say that that probably would not happen, that all of them 
would do it and if a sufficient number did not, they would restore the 

value of your State program. 

Mr. Arnovp. I would like to say this, along the same lines: Volun- 
tary cutbacks are impossible, even by States or by communities or by 
areas, Inasmuch as we had that happen a few years ago. It was sug- 
gested that the turkey industry cut back 10 percent. That was fine. 
‘\ lot of people did that. They cut back 10 percent, being real sincere 
and trying to do something for the industry, but on the other h: ind, 
other people went out in the same identical year and said, “If they 
are going to cut back, I will put in some more.” 

Consequently, we had an overproduction that year. We had 
bigger production that year than we had had the year before. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, I want to also clear the record. I do 
not think either one of these gentlemen here regard the burley tobacco 
program as a failure. They were merely citing that as a possible 
remedy for the turkey business. 

Mr. Warrs. They were citing that, as I took it, as a program that 
had worked. I wanted to emphasize the fact that it had worked. 

Mr. Kinu1an. We get all our information from the journals. They 
seem to be heavily loaded in one manner. 

Mr. Hacen. The people who take the opposite position to these 
gentlemen cite the burley tobacco program. 

Mr. Warts. Yes.’ The Department of Agriculture was up here 
one day and called it “ration poverty.” I told the representative the 
only difference in the situation was that the poverty was rationed 
under the controls and before we had it it was universal. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Dixon ? 

Mr. Dixon. No. 

Mr. Warts. We thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, could I add one thing before these gentle- 
men leave / 

Mr. Arnold is immediate past president of the State Turkey Feder- 
ation of California and Mr. Killian is immediate past president of 
the turkey promotion board. 

I believe that is right, is it not, Mr. Killian / 

Mr. Kinnian. Yes. 

Mr. Sisxt Mr. Paul is an active turkey grower and has been inter- 
ested statewide in the turkey programs. Iam certainly happy to have 
these gentlemen from my area here. 

Mr. Warts. Is Mr. Robert W. Scott present ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Watts. Do you care to testify at this time, Mr. Scott / 
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We are delighted to have you present this morning. Mr. Scott is 
president of the United States Poultry and Egg Producers Associa- 
tion. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. SCOTT, PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES 
POULTRY & EGG PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, I am Robert W. Scott, president of the United States 
Poultry & Egg Producers Association. I am also a farmer with 
approxim: ately 6,000 1: aying hens. I am a commercial egg producer; L 
dlo not raise turkeys, but I am in the production of commercial eggs. 

I have been listening very intently this morning to some of “the 
statements made by people who are closely identified with the turkey 
industry. I am impressed by the fact, gentlemen, that they are con- 
fronted with many of the same types of problems that we are con- 
fronted with in the broiler and the egg- production business. 

The bill under consideration today, FL. R. 5561, concerns itself with 
the turkey industry. While our organization is composed of pro- 
ducers of broilers, fryers, and eggs, we are vitally interested in any 
legislation that concerns itself with turkeys, since turkey production 
isaclosely related field. 

I personally know very little about the field of turkey production 
and, therefore, am not qualified to go into detail on matters relating 
to that industry. However, it is the feeling of the United States 
Poultry & Egg Producers Association that what affects the turkey 
producers will, to some extent, affect the producers of broilers and 
eves. 

When turkey producers receive low prices for their product over an 
extended period, such as has been taking place recently, many of them 
look for other fields of production which will be more profitable. Be- 
cause the type of buildings and equipment required for the production 
of turkeys is somewhat the same as that for broiler or egg production, 
it is only natural that many of the turkey producers consider turning 
to the broiler and egg field as an alternate enterprise. 

As fine a people as turkey producers are, we do not relish the idea 
of their making a change from the production of turkeys to broilers 
or eggs. We find that our own industry is concerned with too much 
production and, therefore, we, too, have tndergone an extended period 
of low prices which has forced many of the small family farmers out 
of business. 

To allow a situation to continue in the turkey production field which 
might divert even more farmers to the production of broilers or eggs 
is something we do not wish to see, because it would aggravate even 
more the economic condition of broiler and egg producers today. 

We do not profess to know exactly what the answer is for the turkey 
industry. We would not pretend to come forward with an answer for 
the industry. We only know that many turkey producers ask that 
something be done to relieve their economic distress, as is true with 
the broiler and egg industry. 

In reviewing H. R. 5561, we find that the bill is similar in many 
respects to our own plan to regulate the expansion of production in 
the broiler and egg industries. Our bill is known as H. R. 8919, which 
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yas recently introduced by Mr. Auchincloss, of New Jersey. The 
turkey bill under consideration today embodies many of the basic 
principles that are found in our own bill. 

Therefore, the United States Poultry & Egg Producers Association 
is not opposed to this bill. We support it in principle. We believe 
that some such type of legislation as this is needed to answer the 
demands of turkey producers s to “do something.” 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express appreciation to this subcommittee 
for allowing the United States Poultry & Egg Producers Association 
to appear at this he: ring and to make a statement for the record. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Warrs. We certainly thank you for your statement. Do any 
other members of the committee have any questions ? 

Mr. Jounson. I take it from your statement you are in favor of the 
turkey producers, but you would like to have something done for the 
broiler people at the same time. Is that your suggestion ? 

Mr. Scorr. We do have a plan which has been introduced in the 
House and referred to the Agricultural Committee very similar to 
this. When it comes up for consideration we hope you will indulge 
our appearing before this committee. 

Mr. Tasca Will you repeat the number of the Auchincloss bill? 

Mr. Scorr. 8919. 

Mr. McIntire. I wonder if you would put in the record just a brief 
account of the background of your organization, when it was organ- 
ized, the membership, and its geographic distribution so that it will be 
a matter of record with the committee, together with your list of 
officers. While I come from the Northeast, J will have to admit that 
the name of your organization is not as familiar as that of some other 
poultry org: anizations in the Northeast. 

Mr. Scorr. That is quite understandable because we are relatively 
new as far as producer organizations are concerned. The United 
States Poultry & Egg Producers Association was germinated at a 
meeting in Texas in February of 1957 of this year. At that time it 
was decided by a number of people of various ca cant I was not 
present—to have a meeting in Washington in March and inviting in 
all interested people, producers particularly, to participate with the 
idea of setting up a national producers organization for the producer 
of broilers and eggs. That meeting was held here in W ashington this 
year. At that time some 17 States were represented. At that time it 
was decided to organize a permanent organization and a permanent 
slate of officers was elected. 

For the record, I was elected president. Dr. Irving Berger from 

New Jersey was elected first vice president; Prof. E. ‘A. me iy from 
California was elected second vice president ; Mr. Edward Snarr, 
of Silver City, N. C., was elected third vice president; and Mr. N. C. 
Garrison, Garrison, Tex., was elected secretary. Mr. C. W. Liechty, 
of Wauseon, Ohio, was elected treasurer; and Mr. J. B. McMillan, 
who had the idea in Texas, was elected chairman of the board. 

These people at the meeting authorized the officers to go ahead with 
some plans to bring about some stability to the poultry ‘and egg busi- 
ness. From that we have come forward with this bill in which we 
believe it will be necessary to regulate this tremendous expansion 

causing overproduction with the resulting low prices to the producers, 
which is forcing many of the family-type farmers out of business. 
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Mr. THompson. I notice that you keep referring to the family-type 
farmer. I am chairman of the family-farm subcommittee. I merely 
want to comment that I am tremendously gratified an or ganization 
such as yours is determined, apparently, as our committee is deter- 
mined, to keep the family- ty pe farmer as nearly stable as possible. 

Mr. Scorr. I certainly appreciate that. Actually, I will say that 
our work was instigated mostly by family farmers. The feeling of the 
organization in dev eloping this bill was along those lines. 

Mr. THompson. We find a strange tendency on the part of people 
pretty high in Government, and they are on both sides of the political 
aisle, feeling that the best thing for the farmer is for him to go to town 
and vet a job, sell his property to the big landowner who in turn pre- 
sumably, when the need for agricultural products becomes acute, will 
send into town and hire these people back to operate the farms. Then 
when he gets through with them they will go back to town. I think 
that you share our antipathy for such a program. 

Mr. Scorr. Very definitely. 

Mr. Warrs. Thank you for your statement. 

Dr. Dixon, I understand that you have a distinguished gentleman 
from Utah here. If he can measure up to the standard you have set 
since you have been here, he will certainly make a fine witness. 

Mr. Drxon. This gentleman has a farm right next to the first farm 
we ever owned. He is the immediate past president of the National 
Turkey Growers Association. 

Mr. Warts. We are delighted to have you, Mr. Adams, this morning, 


STATEMENT OF J. A. ADAMS, IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL TURKEY GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Apams. I appreciate this opportunity to give you some of my 
views. As Dr. Dixon has stated, I am the immediate past president 
of the National Turkey Growers Asociation, and served in that capac- 
ity last year. 

Before I go further, | would like to make this statement, that our 
national president now is Mr. Treavor Jones, of Illinois, who is unable 
to be with us this morning because he is filling an appointment in Texas 
at the present time. We would have enjoyed having him here with us. 

I grow turkeys in Utah, about 25,000, and I am considered about an 
average grower. We have been in business now about 27 years. I 
think about as far as a turkey setup is concerned that I have about an 
average setup. 

Over the past years we have made a fair livelihood from the pro- 
duction of turkeys. But for the past 5 years they have not been good 
turkey years. With the exc eption of a few hot spots in the market, ‘that 
have been fair, taking the last 5 years as a whole they have not "been 
good turkey years for the average producer 

Now, I am still on the executive committee of the National Turkey 
Federation. This is my sixth year with the organization as a national 
officer, so I think that I am pretty well acquainted with what our 
problems are nationally. I have also served as president of the Utah 
Turkey Federation and I am still a member of that board. 

This turkey business seems to be getting in the category where we 
eventually are going to become peons to the large companies and that 
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we do not wish. We do not wish to sell our independence down the 
river to big companies. We want to still be good average American 
citizens. I think we are going to come up w ith a program whereby we 
are going to help this turkey ‘industr y and we will be able to maintain 
our independence as American citizens. I am very hopeful of that. 

I worked on a committee trying to develop, along with Mr. Sisk, 
an enabling act that might be acceptable to the Government and our 
producers. I will say that our hands have been tied to a certain ex- 
tent as to what we can do and cannot do because we have about 80 
national directors scattered over the United States who dictate to 
us some of the terms that they want in the enabling act. We appre- 
ciate the effort California is putting forth in this respect and es- 
pecially Mr. Sisk. I know that those fellows are doing a marvelous 
job, and [ think our thinking is pretty much alike, w ith the exe eption 
maybe of the control system. 

As a turkey producer, and I am sure that I can speak for pretty 
near all the turkey producers of the United States, we know that our 
big evil is overproduction. It is a matter of how we can handle that 
without hurting people. We know we got to cut this production 
down. Last January, when I was still president of the National 
Turkey Federation, we advocated that we curtail these breeder hens. 
We asked the people that we cut back that time 20 percent on these 
breeder hens. 

I might tell you that I run breeder hens myself and was perfectly 
willing to comply with that. Today the same people who would not 
accept that suggestion then know that they would be much better off, 
and our turkey industry would be in a healthier position today if 
they had complied with the request to cut these hens back. I per- 
sonally think this is our choke point in the turkey industry. We can 
kill 1 hen off and control around 20 to 30 turkeys in the fall. That is 
about the number that a turkey hen produces. 

It seems faulty to me to produce those birds and get into trouble 
every fall. But it is a matter of making everybody comply with this 
type of regulation. You cannot do it on a voluntary basis. As has 
been stated here before today, some people will comply and others 
will increase and you usually wind up with the same thing. 

I might make a statement too, that if these grains were lower in 
price we might make more profit. I have never been interested in 
that personally. I do not want to cae: down the income of another 
man to try to help my income out. I do not think for a minute the 
turkey prices will stay where they are if grain were half the price it is 
today because we might be selling our turkeys for 5 and 10 cents a 
pound instead of 20. 

We have some very good Government statistics, thanks to our 
Department of Agric sulture, that should be ver y helpful to the turkey 
producers, but unless we put those statistics to work for our producers 
they have no value whatsoever. They do have a great deal of value 
to the brokers and the people who are manipulating those turkey 
markets constantly. We have to turn this tide and m: ake those good 
statistics work for us. 

I have been very appreciative of the Department for these statis- 
ties that come out. I think it would be helpful if this committee 
with the help of the National Turkey Growers Federation and our 
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California friends we could come up with a program here that is 
going to be beneficial to the turkey people. 

We, as an organization, have to delay some of our work until we 
can meet again in January when we have our convention. I am sure 
we will have a program that will be workable and acceptable to the 
Government and our producers. 

There is always the possibility that if these breeder hens are cur- 
tailed, or cut down in numbers, and if the demand is there for poults, 
they will lay the hens longer and produce extra poults. We must 
have another line of defense in case that happens because again we 
could get into overproduction. 

I think as an industry, and it should be industry controlled, we 
should be able to assess our people to take care of any surpluses there, 
at least pull off all of the lower grades, such as C’s and B’s and pro- 
duce something else instead of having them go on the markets and 
depress the markets. 

We are hopeful of having a program whereby a young man can 
always get into raising turkeys. We do not want to curtail his free- 
dom here in this country. These are some of the things that we are 
working on as a national organization. I just want to make those 
few points clear that we are working on it as a national organization. 

I know that people are impatient with us—why cannot we do this 
faster? We are all standing in line to lose an enormous amount of 
money in the turkey operation this year. I fully expect my operation 
to lose $1 a turkey, which will cost me $25,000 I do not have, but I 
am willing to work for that in future years to try to make it up again. 

We cannot go on as we have year after year. We have to have re- 
lief somewhere along the line and we cannot do it on a voluntary basis. 
I believe that is about all I have to say. 

We have struggled as an organization to take care of our troubles 
with these voluntary programs. The question was asked here about 
how many people belong to our national organization. It would be 
my estimate that about 25 percent belong to it and have contributed 
to the advertising of turkeys and to research, disease control, and 
so forth. In other words, there are three people riding on the back 
of every man that is trying to do a job in this turkey business. That 
is too great a percentage. We now have to do something to bring 
them all into line to do something that is worth while for all. 

Mr. Warrs. We certainly thank you for your excellent summariza- 
tion of the problem that is facing you. I am inclined to agree with 
you, it is a fine objective to have it done on a voluntar y basis, but from 
what I have observed you have some 8, 10, or 15 percent who will not 
cooperate and who usually succeed in ruining the objective. What the 
answer is I do not know. ‘That is the purpose of these hearings. We 
appreciate you being here. 

Mr. McIntire. You have in Utah one of the finest cooperative or- 
ganizations for marketing poultry products that I have seen. Does 
that also operate in the area of merchandising turkeys? 

Mr. Apams. Which cooperative are you referring to? We have 
two turkey cooperatives. 

Mr. McIntire. I was thinking of the one that Dr. Dixon used to 
head up. 

Mr. Apams. I am the immediate past president of the Utah Poultry 
and Farmers Cooperative that you are referring to. I was president 
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of that organization last year, and I am still a director. I might say 
that I am chairman of their loan committee which loans money for 
poultry production, so I think that I am fairly well acquainted and 
know what the situation is about our turkey people and chicken people. 

We have another cooperative in Utah in Dr. Dixon’s area. It is 
one of the finest cooperatives in the Nation. It is these two coopera- 
tives in Utah that have been the main support of our National Turkey 
Federation from that area. We have four other processing plants in 
Utah that contribute nothing to the promotion and research in tur- 
keys. But these two cooperatives have carried the load all the time 
and we have quite an extensive program of trying to help ourselves. 
I am glad that you asked that question. 

Mr. McIntire. From your close relationship to it, and having 
seen the ability of it, you feel it is necessary to move on a national 
basis in order to meet the problems you have outlined so well? 

Mr. Apams. That is true. There are no boundaries now between 
the States as far as the turkey industry is concerned. What is affecting 
us in Utah is affecting California, New Hampshire, this area , Minne- 
sota, and any area of the United States, and in checking prices here 
the last day we have found that they are about the same in all areas. 
There might be a little variation but very little. It is pretty much 
the same problem. There are no boundaries now in the United States 
so far as the poultry industry is concerned. What is one man’s prob- 
lem is another man’s problem. We are trying to work out something 
that will be beneficial toeveryone. I do not think we can draw a circle 
around any certain area and say, “You are the chosen children of this 
world and you should get along with this.” I do not think that is true 
any more. We must ‘work out something that will affect everyone 
nationally. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you very much. 

I understand that we have quite a few members of the executive 
board of the National Turkey Growers Federation and I understand 
Mr. Housh would like to present them to us. If anyone cares to make 
a statement we will be glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Hovusu. First I would like to present Mr. Walter Schwedler 
from Oregon. 

Now, I would like to present Mr. Small, our executive secretary, 
from Illinois. 

Mr. Smatt. I have only one statement to make. If you are eras 
hearings throughout the country we will be glad to assist in any wa 
we can ‘through our organization. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Housn. Mr. Roscoe Hill from Nebraska. 

Mr. Hix. I think there has been much discussion and I do not 
think I could add very much to it that would be helpful. 

Mr. Housu. Mr. Hill was a former president of the national fed- 
eration also. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Kenneth Anderson from Minnesota. 

Mr. Anverson. I think the subject has been covered pretty well. 
We in Minnesota would like to say that we conform with everything 
Mr. Housh has set forth and Mr. Adams and we are behind this bill. 

Mr. Warts. We are delighted to have you. 

Mr. Housn. The next man is Mr. E. C. Compton from Virginia. 
Mr. Compton has made what he has out of turkeys and he has enjoyed 
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it and does not want to lose it. Through political friendships that he 
has, he has gotten into the political arena tosome extent. He isa mem- 
ber of the State Legislature of Virginia. 

Mr. Warts. It is possible that he might want to give us a little 
lecture. 

Mr. Compron. I would just like to say that I certainly enjoyed be- 
ing here today and listening to this discussion. I am glad that I am 
not sitting in your seat and having to face the problem you have to 
face. I am sure that this committee is going to give this question its 
utmost consideration and that we can work something out to put our 
industry back into the forefront. 

Mr. Housu. Here is a young man from the great New England 
country, Mr. Peter Crafts. 

Mr. Crarrs. I do not have anything to add that would not be a 
repetition of what has been said before. I think the problem has 
been very well presented. I also have been impressed by the quality 
and the pertinence of the ecu that you, as a committee, have 
asked. I think I can speak for most everyone here, we feel this has 
been a very successful opening hearing. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hovusn. Mr. Peter Crafts was the first vice president of the 
executive committee. If he does not stub his toe I expect he will be 
our next president. 

Now, I would like to introduce Mr. Ray Thompson, of Iowa. 

Mr. THompson. I do not believe I would be able to help with any- 
thing that I might say. It has been a pleasure to be here to listen 
to the hearings. 

Mr. Watts. I see we have with us this morning Mr. Miller, Director 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service, Poultry Division, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. I think if it is agreeable 
to Mr. Miller, rather than having him make a statement at this time 
we will ask him to wait until the hearings have gone further and other 
things have been developed. He will then have more time to look at 
the situation that might develop in the meantime in the poultry field. 

Mr. Minter. That will be fine. 

Mr. Warts. Is there anyone else here who wants to testify? I see 
that we have Mr. Parker, who represents the Grange, but I think that 
we had better wait for him to appear later on. 

Is there anyone else who would like to be heard at this time? 

Mr. Smatu. We have an observer here who is very close to our 
organization, Dr. Carpenter, president of the Institute of American 
Poultry Breeders. 

Dr. Carrenter. I have worked very closely with this problem more 
than 30 years. I had the honor of serving as chairman of the Tur- 
key Federation’s research advisory committee. They are a self-help 
group. They would like to resolve and solve their own problems, and 
our organization and industry men behind it insist that we help in 
every way possible. This problem is one that will not be se 
suddenly, nor superficially. It goes very, very deep. I think I was 
a little bit surprised this morning not to hear more emphasis on the 
impact of producing birds in quantity with quality as the topmost 
objective. One thing that I am concerned about, and something that 
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the whole industry must be concerned with, is that if we are going to 
maintain our high position with the consumer in per meat dollar we 

cannot forsake quality to any degree at all, or we are out of business. 
One thing we do gain through an integrated production program is 
quality of product i in quantity. We cannot do it with 100-bird flocks. 

Mr. Warts. We are delighted to have you with us. Is there any- 
one else who wants to make a statement ? 

Mr. Sisk. I want to express my deep appreciation to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and to all the members of the committee for having given 
us your time. As I suggested earlier in the meeting, it is getting 
quite late in the session, and I appreciate the efforts you have made. 

I would like to express my personal appreciation to every man who 
attended, all the members of the National Turkey Federation and to 
my good friends from California for coming all the way here. | 
have been particularly impressed with the desire apparently for co- 
operation, realizing we have a mutual problem. Rather than fight- 
ing over the situation we should try to work out in a compromise 

fashion the problem and arrive at a solution that we can all live with. 
I appreciate that. I appreciate especially Mr. Adams’ statement. 
Iam glad he made it. It was excellent. 

Mr. Warts. We have all enjoyed the hearing. I want to thank 
you for so forcefully calling to the attention of the committee that 
we move. We will now stand adjourned subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 








